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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE acute phase of the Morocco incident which has agitated 
The Plot that Europe for the past four months has ended ina 
Failed. formal diplomatic success for Germany, as France 
consents, though with certain reservations, to 
discuss the question at an international Conference. It is pos- 
sible that on a dispassionate review of recent events the German 
Emperor may realise that he has sacrificed the substance to the 
form—always a bad bargain. He may perhaps ask himself whether 
it was altogether wise to threaten France with war, seeing that the 
net result of his aggression has been to consolidate that very 
entente cordiale between France and England which was the 
obvious objective of the Imperial demonstration. This is surely 
an excessive price to pay for the personal gratification of ejecting 
M. Delcassé from the Quai d’Orsay, though it is a high compli- 
ment to the late French Foreign Minister that Wilhelm II. should 
have set so much store on getting rid of him, and we should not 
deny for amoment that his retirement constitutes a succés d’estime 
for his protagonist in Potsdam. It would have been a veritable 
triumph for Germany could she have destroyed both the Minister 
and the policy with which he was identified, but the outstanding 
feature of the present situation is that while the Minister has gone 
the policy remains. If France ever had doubts as to the wisdom 
of keeping clear of German entanglements, such doubts were 
completely dispelled in the course of the brutal “campaign of 
education” conducted by German semi-official agencies in Paris, 
and as a consequence all parties are now practically unanimous 
as to the essential soundness of the Delcassé policy. Thanks to 
Germany it has received a general national endorsement which 
VOL. XLY 29 
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hitherto it may have lacked. The past month has indeed been a 
veritable moral triumph for the fallen Minister, who has had the 
gratification of seeing his views accepted by his most hostile 
critics, while the fraternisation of the Anglo-French squadron at 
Brest, of which Mr. Arnold White gives such an impressive 
account, is a landmark in the progress of the entente cordiale. 
There has also been an awakening of French patriotism, which 
has been a positive revelation to superficial observers, who 
imagined that the nation was sunk in slothful ease, and had 
become corrupted by commercialism and cosmopolitanism., The 
present generation of Frenchmen had, it is true, begun to forget 
that they lived in a dangerous neighbourhood. They had been 
consistently courted by the German Emperor, who was never 
tired of explaining to any Frenchman who came in his way that 
he was not responsible for the robbery of the lost provinces, 
which he would be only too glad to restore had he been an 
autocrat; then French Socialists had been to some extent im- 
posed on by his eloquent love of peace. The nation has had a 
disagreeable reminder that things are not always what they seem, 
and that the faux bonhomme does not readily change his character. 
As M. Clémenceau has so admirably expressed it, Germany suffers 
from “a guilty conscience” for her conduct towards France, and 
she awaits a favourable moment for completing the work which 
was left unfinished in 1870. France on her side was beginning 
to cultivate illusions, but she has had a rude awakening which 
will compel her to put her house in order, and other semi-comatose 
communities will necessarily follow suit. Was it worth the 
German Emperor’s while to alarm every capital in Europe, 
to arouse all the old suspicions, and to start many new ones, in 
order that Moroccan affairs might be debated at a European 
Conference ? 


That Germany’s attempt to pick a quarrel with France has 
had a precisely opposite effect to what was in- 
On the Seow, tended ‘ Berlin i, we think, beyond all doubt. 
Journalistic janissaries, like the unspeakable Dr. Schiemann, 
and confidential agents, such as Prince Henckel von Don- 
nersmarck, and the various other unofficial emissaries em- 
ployed by the Wilhelmstrasse to bring France to reason, 
openly avowed that the object of the whole manceuvre was 
to smash the Anglo-French understanding. France was roundly 
informed that she must choose between England and Germany, 
who is invariably described by her diplomatic agents when con- 
fidentially conversing with foreigners as “ the declared enemy of 
England.” The Republic might not even be neutral betwe 
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these two mighty antagonists. She must not only abandon all 
aspirations for the recovery of the lost provinces, but she must 
seal her own humiliation by an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the victor of 1870 against Anglo-Saxondom. In the first 
instance the French were undoubtedly caught napping. and it is 
this which adds significance to their subsequent réveil. They 
were disposed to believe that M. Delcassé might conceivably 
have caused legitimate offence in Berlin by some neglect of for- 
malities, and that Germany’s amour propre was really wounded 
because she had not received official communication of the 
Anglo-French Convention, and being in anything but a quarrel- 
some mood, the French were perfectly prepared to give way. 
They regarded their neighbour as a civilised nation, and did not 
then realise that she was a pirate Power on the look-out for 
political plunder. In the first excitement of this sudden aggres- 
sion, the loud threats of German diplomatists, the movement of 
German troops, and the astounding performances of the German 
Emperor, of which more will be known hereafter,a certain number 
of French politicians temporarily lost their heads, and it is not 
surprising that on a comparatively secondary question such as 
Morocco the country should have been prepared to make almost 
any sacrifice to avoid war. But as soon as she realised that 
Morocco was a mere spring-board, and that the resignation 
of M. Delcassé was to be the starting-point of a general re- 
consideration of French foreign policy, which was to be hence- 
forward dictated from Potsdam, France pulled herself together 
with the remarkable results that we have witnessed. 


People are naturally anxious to know how such an exceedingly 
clever man as the German Emperor came to 
The Next ; ; A 
perpetrate such an egregious blunder. It is a 
difficult question to answer, but we imagine 
the true explanation is to be found in the fact that his Majesty 
invariably underrates other countries, and always assumes that 
they will be guided by the meanest considerations. He believed 
that as France was in a military sense inferior to Germany, that 
she would submit to any amount of bullying in the absence of Rus- 
sian support. Hewas equally convinced that England would run 
away. He misjudged bothnations. Directly France understood, 
she resented; and the attitude of Great Britain made it abundantly 
clear that a wanton attack on our nearest neighbour would be 
regarded as an attack upon ourselves—hence the ridiculus mus 
which eventually emerged from this portentous crisis. It will 
be for the future historian to narrate the part played by King 
Edward and his Majesty’s Government during this dangerous 


Development ? 


t 
f 
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episode, but it would be no surprise to his subjects to learn that 
the King had emulated the example of his illustrious mother, 
Queen Victoria, who intervened with such signal effect in 1875 
the moment she ascertained that the German War Party were 
engineering a conflict with France. Peace has been preserved 
because the entente cordiale rang true directly it was tested. But 
with the German Emperor we are never out of the wood. It is 
believed abroad that he will endeavour to utilise his pernicious 
influence over the Tsar to play some fresh trick upon France 
and England, if possible with the support of Russia. Such a 
development would no doubt add to the difficulties of the French 
Government, though it would not affect the attitude of this 
country. But is it absolutely certain that Potsdam still runs 
St. Petersburg? No Power would suffer more than Russia 
from a German hegemony. As we go to press comes the news 
of a hastily arranged meeting between Kaiser and Tsar, which the 
former will no doubt exploit for all it is worth, and perhaps a 
little more. 


On July 10 M. Rouvier, the French Premier, who has acted 
as Foreign Minister since the retirement of 
The Morocco ; ; 

Raitineah M. Delcassé, announced in the Chamber of 
Deputies the terms of the Franco-German settle- 

ment concerning Morocco, which had been embodied in 
two formal Notes exchanged between himself and Prince 
Radolin, the German Ambassador in Paris. The French Note 
records that the Government of the Republic, having “ acquired 
the conviction ” that the German Government “ would not pursue 
in the Conference proposed by the Sultan of Morocco any course 
which would compromise the legitimate hopes of France in that 
country . . . abandons its original objections to the Conference, 
and agrees to take part in it.” Both Notes in identical terms de- 
fine France’s rights as being founded on the following principles : 


Sovereignty and independence of the Sultan, integrity of his Empire, eco- 
nomic liberty without any inequality, utility of police reforms and financial 
reforms, the introduction of which would be settled for a short period by 
international agreement, recognition of the situation created for France in 
Morocco by the contiguity of a vast extent of territory of Algeria and the 
Shereefian Empire, and by the special relations resulting therefrom between 
the two adjacent countries, as well as by the special interest for France, due 
to this fact, that order should reign in the Shereefian Empire. 


On this understanding both Governments agreed to recall their 
present missions at Fez as soon as the Conference had been con- 
vened, and undertook “‘in common agreement” to advise the 
Sultan of Morocco as to “the programme which he will propose 
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to the Conference ”—a somewhat cryptic sentence which seems to 
open the door to further German intrigue. Not the least im- 
portant part of M. Rouvier’s speech was his statement that he had 
received “ formal assurances spontaneously given to me by the 
representatives of the Imperial Government in the course of our 
pourparlers and renewed at their conclusion,” that ‘Germany 
does not call in question our agreements with England and with 
Spain.” It is generally thought that the French Premier has 
dealt discreetly with a delicate problem. Now that the French 
Government has acquiesced in the Conference other Powers will 
presumably withdraw their objections, though it will be necessary 
forthem alsoto make certain reservations. The Moroccan incident 
is not yet finally closed, as apart from any mischief she may try 
to make at the Conference, Germany is expected to adopt a 
policy of pin-pricks in Morocco itself in the hope of wearing 
out French patience, and of ultimately securing those “ compen- 
sations’”’”—or, in other words, levying blackmail—which form 
such an integral feature of German diplomacy. The Conference 
will have to settle the all-important question as to the Mandatory 
Power, a position for which France would seem to be the only 
serious candidate. It is to be hoped that, at all costs, anything 
in the nature of a condominium will be avoided. 


Every crisis has its lighter aspects which are sometimes as 
instructive as the graver ones. In the present 


The : : < 
U — instance Prince Bilow has once more con- 
neonscie"S ‘tributed to the gaiety of nations in his familiar 
Humorist. 


réle of unconscious humorist. Alarmed by the 
provocative attitude of the German Government towards France, 
the Socialists of the two countries, who had for some years advo- 
cated a Franco-German entente, resolved to hold a monster 
meeting in Berlin, to be addressed by M. Jaurés, the eminent 
French Socialist. This announcement caused great con- 
sternation in the Wilhelmstrasse. It was one thing to have 
M. Jaurés playing Germany’s game in France by carrying 
on a crusade against the Emperor’s déte noir M. Delcassé, 
but that he should preach international peace in the capital 
of a country whose Government had been so _ recently 
working up a war was regarded as an intolerable outrage. His 
appearance would inevitably strengthen the hands of the German 
Socialists, who were loudly demanding a voice in foreign affairs, 
their weekly paper, Die Neue Gesellschaft, having had the audacity 
to declare, “It is now the historic task of the German Social 
Democracy to furnish the French Republic with what it sought 
in vain from the rulers of Russia—protection from provocations 
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and from the overweening ambitions of an Imperialist German 
policy.” After ingeniously endeavouring to induce the French 
Government to restrain M. Jaurés from crossing the frontier, 
Prince Bilow became so terrified as the fateful day of his 
advent approached, that he took the portentous step of address- 
ing a Note (with a capital N) to the German Ambassador in 
Paris for communcation to M. Jaurés, as though he were one of 
the great Powers. This unique document explained in the best 
Bilowese why it had been decided to prohibit the visit of a 
politician of whom the writer entertained “a high opinion as an 
orator,” while “I respect his views on foreign policy, and not 
infrequently I concur with them.” He would not, however, 
be allowed to speak in Berlin, because “under cover of his 
presence” the German Social Democracy would promote “ their 
campaign against the State ani against national interests,” zc., 
against the policy of the Mailed Fist—as they lacked “ the more 
practical and patriotic sentiments of their French comrades.” 
Theunfortunate Prince Radolin had to “chivy” the French deputy 
all over Paris with this Note, and finally ran him down at his 
house. M. Jaurés replied by simultaneously publishing his un- 
spoken speech both in the Vorwarts of Berlin, and the Humanité 
of Paris. It contained inter alia this passage, which it would have 
been good for a German audience to hear, and which Potsdam 
would do well to ponder over : 

What deeply wounded French feeling, what revolted all Frenchmen, from 
the Socialists to the Conservatives, was the pretension asserted by certain 
newspapers and certain professors to make France a kind of hostage if a 
conflict occurred between Germany and England. What would be intolerable 
is that our country should be expected to break with England and to denounce 
the pact of good harmony which it has concluded with her. We no more 
want to purchase a rapprochement with Germany by a rupture with England 
than we want an agreement with England which would be directed against 
Germany. It appears to us possible to live in concord with both countries in 
a spirit of moderation and equity. If, directly or indirectly, repudiation of the 
Franco-English friendship were expected of us, we should be uncompromising ; 
and if there were any pretence of dragging us in spite of ourselves into an 
attitude of hostility towards England we should resist to the last breath. For, 
in the first place, a nation which is not free to extend its friendship to whom it 
likes is a nation enslaved, and for such a nation, as for the individual serf, life is 
not worth living. Secondly, the understanding between France and England 
is a victory of civilisation and a guarantee of peace. 


According to “ An Old Berliner” (Times, July 18) “ Even after 
what has happened almost before their eyes in 
Paris, English people do not yet seem to realise 
how systematically the campaign engineered 
against England from the Press Bureau of the 
German Foreign Office, is being waged all over the world.” 


“ A Clearing- 
House for 
German Lies.” 
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Nowhere is Germany “ trying with greater persistency to poison 
the wells of public opinion against England than in the United 
States,” and as a “sample of this campaign of calumny and mis- 
representation” he cites the following telegram from Berlin toa 
leading Chicago newspaper : 


Berlin, June 26.—President Roosevelt has intervened to avert danger of war 
between Germany and France by counselling Great Britain to moderation in 
support of the French attitude in the Moroccan negotiations, according to Prof. 
Theodor Schiemann, of Berlin. Prof. Schiemann is the intimate adviser of the 
Kaiser and the Foreign Office on questions relating to world politics. He 
accompanied William to Tangier and ranks as one of the Government’s spokes- 
men on the pending crisis. 

He asserts that British incitement of the French constitutes the chief danger 
of war and that President Roosevelt has brought his personal influence to bear 
to dissuade England from a policy calculated to provoke the peaceably disposed 
French to offer Germany an intolerable affront. “We are profoundly grateful 
for President Roosevelt’s fresh and timely proof of his love for peace,” said 
Prof. Schiemann in answer to the Daily News correspondent’s representations 
to-day. “The Moroccan question will cause Germany to go to war with 
France only if the controversy be made the pretext for offending German 
honour or dealing a blow to our international position. 

“* Nothing can hold us back when affairs have taken that turn. At the present 
moment the possibility of war lies exclusively in the diabolical efforts of the 
British press to urge the Republic to assume a position that might bring hos- 
tilities within twenty-four hours. The Kaiser and the German people are 
sincerely anxious for peace; Premier Rouvier and the French are similarly 
inclined. Only the British thirst for German blood. They desire the crushing 
of our naval power and the limitation of our growing prestige. These longings 
have filled them with a fiendish desire to exploit the Moroccan crisis for our 
undoing. 

“We declare solemnly that that is an attitude fraught with the direst con- 
sequences to European peace. We want America not to be misled by the self- 
righteous British press, but to remain perfectly clear on this point—that the 
danger of a Franco-German war is centred to a far greater degree in London 
than in either Paris or Berlin. 

““France’s shrewdest course would be unconditional acceptance of the con- 
ference. If she prefer to employ force in Morocco she will not only succeed 
in plunging the whole Mohammedan world into a holy war against Christianity, 
but will also almost inevitably offer a challenge to Germany which will leave 
us no alternative except war. We have no alliance with Morocco; but the 
Kaiser's solemn proclamation at Tangier of the Sultan’s independence imposes 
obligations no German thinks of evading. 

“War, from every standpoint, would be suicidal for France. She is already 
filled with anxiety concerning Indo-China. This anxiety will become more 
acute after Russia has concluded peace with Japan. She is also mindful of the 
fact that France alone would have to pay the cost of an Anglo-French war 
against Germany, because the Fatherland would take full retribution on French 
soil for its losses on sea. The result would be England’s domination of Europe 
and the reduction of France to the position it occupied after Waterloo.” 


This, remember, is not the casual chatter of an irresponsible jour- 
nalist, but the deliberate statement of a semi-official spokesman of 
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the Berlin Government. We know nothing of Dr. Schiemann’s 
qualifications as a professor of History, but as a professor of 
Romance he bids fair to take the palm. As “An Old Berliner” caus- 
tically observes, “‘What is perhaps more needful at the present 
moment for the peace of the world than Hague Courts and arbitra- 
tion treaties, is a clearing-house for the fraudulent drafts on public 
credulity which the German Government is daily putting into 
circulation from the Press Department of the Foreign Office in 
the Wilhelmstrasse.” There is urgent need for an international 
clearing-house for German lies. 


It used to be the fashion to scoff at the Pan-Germans as so 
many “pot-house politicians” without any serious 
following among the sober, thoughtful, indus- 
trious, sensible German nation, and we have 
frequently been criticised for taking them so seriously. It 
matters little, however, what may be their numerical following 
among the German people—who have practically no say in 
German policy—so long as the German Government acts on their 
inspiration. As we have continually insisted, and as is generally 
recognised since the Morocco incident, the real leader of the 
Pan-Germans resides in Potsdam, and this fact constitutes 
“the Potsdam Peril.” If the Pan-German League were re- 
christened “the Potsdam Party,” its title would be strictly 
in accordance with the facts, and the world would be more on 
its guard. There is obviously a tacit understanding between 
the Emperor and his Jingo following that the latter shall be 
officially repudiated and publicly denounced whenever it suits 
German interests, just as it was understood between Mr. Parnell 
and the Physical Force Party that they should be disclaimed 
to suit Parliamentary exigencies. Last year, as the time 
was not ripe for the Morocco adventure—the battle of Mukden 
not having been fought—the Pan-Germans were severely 
trounced in the Reichstag by Count von Bilow for advocating a 
forward Moroccan policy. Since then, however, the Count has 
been promoted to a Princedom as a reward for a piece of pure 
Pan-Germanism, and it is not unnatural that the Pan-German 
League was in high spirits at its recent annual Congress at Worms. 
Inacharacteristically bellicose speech, which faithfully reflects the 
inner purposes of German Imperial policy, because, as we have 
constantly reiterated, what the Pan-Germans say to-day the 
German Government will do to-morrow, the President (Dr. 
Hasse) welcomed the fact that the German Government was 
evidently beginning to realise that the preservation of peace was 
not the sole function of a foreign policy. Wherever real German 


Pan-Germans 
in Council. 
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interests were at stake it behoved the Government to say any- 
thing and everything rather than to declare, as Prince Bilow 
had done last year with regard to Morocco, that Germany would 
not “ draw the sword.” On the contrary the whole world ought 
to know that Germany was at all times ready to draw the sword, 
and the Morocco question furnished a striking example of the 
effectiveness of this policy. 


Pan-Germans may be proud of the fact that, in spite of the ridicule of the 
wiseacres . . . already last year we loudly drew attention to the necessity for 
the German people to havea voice in the discussion of the Morocco ques- 
tion. .. . We thank the Imperial Chancellor, Prince Biilow, for having 
recognised the fundamental justice of our demands by his action, and for 
having thereby achieved a brilliant diplomatic victory. 


Dr. Hasse regretted that “unfortunately there is an inclina- 
tion to apply to Morocco the formula of the Open Door, 
suggested to us by England. It is to be hoped that this incli- 
nation will persist only for a time, until the right moment for 
the more energetic vindication of German claims has arrived.” 
Not less instructive was his complaint against the absolutely 
unnecessary assurance to the effect that no one was aiming at 
“ territorial acquisitions.” 


After this declaration by the advance guard of the German 
Government, neither Great Britain nor France 
will have the slightest excuse for being astonished 
should Germany suddenly seize a port in Morocco 
—a programme which there is every reason to 
believe is being strenuously urged upon the Emperor by some 
of those mercantile magnates who pose abroad as the friends of 
peace. Although there are no German missionaries in Morocco 
whose convenient murder might afford a pretext for piracy as at 
Kiau-chau, a resourceful and determined Government would have 
little difficulty in creating an incident which would furnish the 
desired excuse. Mogador is said to be the coveted port. 
The handful of renegade Englishmen, who have placed their 
pens at the service of the German Government, and who 
have for years past devoted themselves to throwing dust 
into British eyes as to the policy and purpose of their clients, 
have habitually attributed the extraordinary development of the 
German Navy to the necessity of upholding German against 
Russian interests ; pathetic pictures used to be drawn of a de- 
fenceless German seaboard at all times accessible to the Franco- 
Russian squadrons. In spite of the fact that Russian sea-power 
has now been extinguished, and that France is regarded as a safe 
butt, Germany is increasing her naval efforts, and German patriots 


Proposed 
Seizure of 
a Port. 
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are positively screaming for more battleships. Our pro-German 
Pressmen will consequently have to invent some fresh explana- 
tion of the German navy. Neither Japan nor the United States 
can be regarded as the objective, because Kaiser Wilhelm’s battle- 
ships are constructed for fighting near home. At the Pan- 
German Congress Dr. Hasse declared that the time had come 
“to double our naval armaments,” but he restrained himself 
sufficiently to advise his hearers “to speak and write about Eng- 
land as little as possible,” which irresistibly recalls the famous 
caution of Herr Basserman, the National Liberal leader, at the 
Party Conference at Erfurt at the close of the Boer War. “In 
our attitude towards England we must keep cool, and unid (our 
italics) we have a strong fleet it would be a mistake to allow 
ourselves to be driven into a hostile policy towards England.” 
Dr. Hasse, was followed by the notorious General von Liebert, 
ex-Governor of German East Africa, who proposed a 
resolution, which was carried unanimously, condemning the 
present inadequacy of the German Navy, and demanding 
a substantial addition to the huge programme of 1900. 


Another highly instructive speaker at the Pan-German Congress 
deplored the action of the Emperor William in 
Wanted “a 


,confirming the integrity and independence of 
Morocco, upon the ground that German policy 
might find itself handicapped by this assurance. He declared 
that Germany’s action in Morocco was not determined by any 
desire to uphold the Sultan’s authority, and the real question 
was “how and where will Germany receive compensations when 
the present situation in Morocco becomes intolerable ?”” They 
were still awaiting “the diplomatic master-stroke.” There is 
surely no cause for Pan-Germanic anxiety. The German 
Government will find as little difficulty in repudiating its incon- 
venient assurances concerning the integrity of Morocco as in 
disclaiming responsibility for Pan-German speeches, and we may 
expect the “ master-stroke” in due time, though it may not im- 
probably prove, like other “German master-strokes,” to have 
the peculiar qualities of the boomerang. General von Liebert 
again addressed the Congress in a truly remarkable speech, in 
which he paraded a theory highly popular with German firebrands 
at the present time. According to “a modern philosopher,” there 
comes every fifty years in the affairs of Germany a tide which, 
taken at the flood, has led on to fortune. Thus half a century 
after the year 1701 came the Seven Years War in 1756, while 
some fifty years after the battle of Jena, in 1806, came the suc- 
cessful wars of 1864 and 1866; but high-water mark was reached 


master stroke.’ 
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in 1870, and the ebb was due about 1920. Amid the cheers of 
his audience the speaker asked whether they should wish the 
nation a renewed trial of strength for that year. “That is my 
desire too,” he added, “ we cannot help the fact that all the great 
changes in history have been accomplished through tears and 
through blood—that is simply the progress of history.” The 
peaceful Germans quoted by our contributor, “An English 
Resident,” as being ranged against the aggressive policy of the 
Kaiser, will have their work cut out to keep the bloodthirsty 
sections of the community in check. The alarm caused by 
Pan-German manceuvres is reflected in the columns of the 
Kolnische Volkszeitung, one of the very few independent organs 
in the German Empire now that Frankfurter Zeitung has gone 
over to the fire-eaters. In a recent article the former paper 
thus stigmatises the Pan-Germans: “They are for ever brag- 
ging; they agitate against neighbouring nations, and bemoan 
the quarrelsomeness of others; they tyrannise over foreign 
nationalities, and in the same breath claim that the German shall 
stand on a different footing. Their performances are simply a 
public danger ; their tactics are ignoble.” But in view of the 
relations between the Pan-German League and the German 
Government, and the threatening attitude which Germany has 
thought fit to adopt towards her neighbours, foreign Powers 
are obliged to take these ravings seriously. Is it not the duty 
of all Germany’s neighbours, whose liberty and independence 
are equally threatened by the consuming ambition of Potsdam, not 
merely to remain toujours en vedette, but also to consult together 
in order that common measures may be concerted to ward off a 
common peril? We reproduce (facing page 932) one of the 
authorised Pan-German maps of Europe that our readers may 
familiarise themselves with the official programme of the League 
—the “unauthorised programme” of the Government. 


Military operations in German South-West Africa are being 
conducted on a far larger scale than is generally 
realised in this country, and experts are be- 
Demonstra- .._. ; ae ; - 

Seay ginning to inquire “ What does it all mean? 

tion in . : ; 
... According to the latest official estimates (vide 

South Africa. 7. : 4 

Times Berlin correspondence, July 18), since 
the outbreak of the rising in January 1904, Germany has sent 
out reinforcements of over 14,000 officers and men, and nearly 
12,000 horses, while the cost of the “campaign” is estimated 
at approximately 250,000,000 marks, or £12,500,000. As the 
Times correspondent observes, “the extent of the achievement 
which has demanded these enormous sacrifices of men and 
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money cannot as yet be accurately gauged.” It was only to be 
expected that the publication of these statistics in Berlin should 
synchronise with a fresh outburst of Anglophobia, bitter attacks 
being made upon the British authorities both in Bechuanaland 
and Cape Colony, whose “attitude towards the insurgents,” we 
are told, “has long since passed from one of passive connivance 
to one of active support ”—a statement which is so childish as not 
to be worth contradicting. There is, however, another aspect 
of this great bushwhacking campaign that is worth considering. 
It has already attracted some attention in South Africa. The Ger- 
mans are about the last people in the world to fritter away their 
money on a bootless enterprise in which there is neither glory to be 
gained nor profit to accrue. On the strength of the Herero rising a 
very large German force is being gradually accumulated in South 
Africa—a sphere of German ambition temporarily postponed but 
by no means permanently relinquished. It is credibly stated that 
the actual force in the field is far beyond the official figures, and 
at a very moderate estimate it is computed at 20,000 men with 
nearly 100 guns, beside a large force of mounted Boers, while 
according to other authorities it largely exceeds these figures. 
How do such forces compare with the British garrison in 
South Africa? How far is the constant increase of a hostile 
army over the border calculated to promote peace and goodwill 
in the adjoining Colonies? Already the Germans are trying 
to stir up the Boers. We trust that the War Office, unlike the 
Admiralty in the matter of the German purchase of the Whit- 
worth coal-field in South Wales, will not dismiss this as “a mare’s 
nest” before investigating the facts. The concentration of 
German troops in South-West Africa should, in any case, effec- 
tually put a stopper on the fatuous policy of reducing the scanty 
number of the British forces. 


The Morning Post calls attention to an instructive article in 
The National the Sin Otiechestva, an influential Russian organ 
: of advanced opinions which is believed to repre- 
Policy of Re- : ; 
. sent “the views of the Russian Liberal party as 
formed Russia. , - oo» 
to the future foreign policy of reformed Russia. 
It merits the attention of Europe in general and of Great Britain 
in particular, foreshadowing, as it does, the international possi- 
bilities whenever the Tsar’s Government can make up its mind to 
cut its losses in. the Far East. It incidentally affords a 
clue to the bitter determination of the German and reactionary 
parties in St. Petersburg to keep Russia’s nose to the Manchurian 
grindstone. According to the Sin Otiechestva the conclusion of 
peace would be followed by a complete recasting of Russia’s 
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foreign policy, as the débdcle of adventurous imperialism in the 
Far East necessarily involves the collapse of the whole scheme of 
Weltpolitik with which the bureaucratic régime is identified. The 
Jingoes of the Novoe Vremya, to whom this article is a reply, had so 
far utterly refused to face the larger issues of the present fiasco, 
and airily treated their Manchurian misadventure as a mereepisode 
which need not affect the general trend of Russian policy. 
In the opinion of those for whom the Sin Otiechestva speaks, the 
true interests of Russia lie in the Black Sea and Asia Minor, 
and she had paid dearly both in blood and money for the politi- 
cal and geographical ignorance of the bureaucracy. But peace 
is necessarily a condition precedent of any change of policy, 
and therefore Liberal Russia is asking, who can help Russia to 
conclude peace ? To this question the writer answers, “ France, 
Germany, and possibly the United States,” as “none of these 
Powers desire Japan to become too powerful” ; but he recog- 
nises that a lasting peace could only be obtained “ by a direct 
agreement with Japan itself” through the intervention of its ally, 
Great Britain. He is prepared for the “surprise” and even 
“disfavour” likely to be excited in some quarters by such a 
suggestion. Anglophobia “is a political prejudice and the fruit 
of political ignorance. There is no real reason for Anglo-Russian 
antagonism. An Anglo-Russian agreement would prove an 
immense stimulus to internal culture, a strong guarantee of the 
peace of the world, and the solution of many difficult interna- 
tional questions.” 


Reformed Russia would endeavour to graft an Anglo- 
Russian agreement on to the Franco-Russian 
Alliance, with the object of effecting a radical 
reform of the Turkish Empire in the interest 
of the oppressed nationalities, and the final settlement of 
the Macedonian, Cretan and Armenian questions. During the 
last twenty years Russian policy in the Near East had been what 
British policy used to be and vice versa. The co-operation of 
the two Powers on the Turkish question was therefore a matter 
of common sense. Moreover, without an entente with Great 
Britain and an agreement with Japan, the Franco-Russian 
Alliance was doomed to become a dead letter, while on the other 
hand an Anglo-Japanese-Russian Agreement, combined with the 
Franco-Russian Alliance, would at once guarantee French 
colonial interests, ensure peace in the Far East, and thereby 
fortify the Franco-Russian Alliance. To those who might argue 
that an understanding with Great Britain effected under French 
auspices would develop into an aggressive combination against 


Russia's Real 
Interests. 
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Germany, the writer, who belongs to the unaggressive Russian 
school, replied that Russia was in no mood for fresh adventures 
after her recent experiences, and had neither the desire nor the 
capacity to initiate any offensive policy. The alternative policy, 
viz., an alliance with Germany, was doubly undesirable for 
reformed Russia both for foreign and domestic reasons. The 
interests of the two countries were absolutely antagonistic 
in the Near East. Official Germany was upholding the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire with the object of establish- 
ing an economic monopoly. If Russia entered into alliance 
with Germany, she would be compelled to bear an insup- 
portable military and naval load owing to Anglo-German 
antagonism and to the unsatisfactory state of Anglo-Russian 
relations which must inevitably ensue. She would find herself 
in opposition both to Great Britain and to Japan, and she would 
become involved in an eternal vista of war budgets such as had 
already drained her dry. On the other hand, the agreement of 
France and Russia with Japan and Great Britain would safe- 
guard Russia again German enmity, as Germany would inevitably 
lose her fleet, her colonies and her influence in Asia should she 
be so foolhardy as to challenge such acombination. The internal 
reasons against a German alliance were no less powerful than the 
external reasons. Official Germany was hostile to the introduc- 
tion of political and social reforms into Russia for fear of a 
possible reaction upon the internal situation in Germany which 
would strengthen the growing party of discontent. ‘ Therefore” 
—and this sentence contains the clue to the present mysterious 
relations between Germany and her “Eastern neighbour ”— 
“official Germany would be the ally of reactionary and not of 
progressive Russia.” Again, the interests of Russia demanded 
a radical change in the economic policy of the German Empire, 
inter alia its renunciation of agrarian protection, which formed the 
economic basis of Junkerism. The writer admitted, in closing 
his article, that bureaucratic Russia desired an alliance with 
Germany as a guarantee of the present régime, but against such 
a policy he and his party would fight for all they were worth. 
The close of the war will undoubtedly open up a fertile field of 
political speculation, and may not inconceivably lead to a 
re-grouping of the Powers. 


Although every community in the civilised world with one 

single exception is keenly anxious for the con- 
wae Ponce clusion of the Far Eastern war, and although 
Russia and Japan have appointed Peace Plenipo- 
tentiaries, who are now on their way to the appointed rendezvous 
in the United States, it cannot be said that very hopeful expecta- 
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tions are entertained as to the results of the coming negotiations. 
It is something, however, that both Powers should be adequately 
represented. The Mikado immediately gave an earnest of Japan’s 
good faith by appointing Baron Komura, the Japanese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, who is universally regarded by his countrymen 
as a strong and most capable statesman, and Mr. Takahira, the 
very competent Japanese Minister in Washington. The Tsar 
was somewhat slow to respond, and originally made the mistake 
of selecting M. Muravieff, a notorious reactionary, with whom 
was associated Baron Rosen, late Russian Minister in Japan, and 
present Ambassador to Washington. Happily M. Muravieff 
realised that he was hardly the man for this particular job, and it 
was subsequently announced that a diplomatic illness debarred 
him from accepting the appointment. He was replaced by 
M. Witte, Russia’s one strong man, whose appointment was not 
unnaturally interpreted as signifying a distinct improvement 
in the prospects of peace. M. Witte was consistently hostile 
to the policy which resulted in war, and his enforced retirement 
was one of the chief triumphs of the war party. He remained 
silent so long as Russia had a chance of retrieving her 
position, but he has long been convinced that peace is a 
pressing necessity, and latterly he has not been backward 
in expressing his convictions. But although we are told by 
a semi-official communiqué from Washington that the Plenipo- 
tentiaries are invested “with full power to negotiate and conclude 
a treaty, subject to the ratification of their respective Govern- 
ments,” M. Witte has become so personally distasteful to the 
Tsar, and he is so heartily hated by the Grand Dukes who control 
the Tsar, that his attitude at the Conference will be viewed with 
the deepest distrust by St. Petersburg, and he will be the object 
of perpetual intrigue. The world must not expect too much of 
M. Witte, who is essentially a dark horse. His real opinions are 
shrouded in mystery, though he provides a considerable amount 
of valuable “copy” to enterprising reporters, whose assertions 
he is too contemptuous to repudiate. But if there be any truth 
whatsoever in the “ interviews ” with M. Witte since his appoint- 
ment as a Peace Plenipotentiary, he has latterly adopted the 
Russian practice of bluffing, and has become almost as imprac- 
ticable as Admiral Alexeieff himself. 


Peace depends on Russia’s being willing in the first place to 
M. Witte’s treat Japan as she would any other first-class 
Power, and on her abandoning her ridiculous 

Bluff. ; : pee , 
pretensions to racial superiority. Russia has far 
more to learn from Japan than Japan can hope to learn from 
Russia. Inthe second place, Russia must realise that humanly 
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speaking she has no prospect of retrieving her position in the Far 
East either on sea or land, and that now that Japan has obtained 
access to the leading money markets of the world, which are 
closed against Russia, her financial staying power is greater than 
Russia’s. According to the Associated Press, which has been an 
active pro-Russian agency ever since its manager had a personal 
interview with the Tsar, M. Witte is going to the Peace Con- 
ference in an almost bellicose mood. He denies that Russia is 
beaten, and declares that in the event of her amour propre being 
wounded by the Japanese conditions, the present internal dissen- 
sions would be healed, and the people would enthusiastically 
prepare to fight to the bitter end. “ Russia is not on the verge of 
dissolution as a great Power, and is not obliged to accept any 
conditions she is offered in spite of the military reverses she has 
suffered.” Though admitting that he personally is in favour of 
peace, M. Witte emphasises the fact that there is “a large and 
influential party in Russia in favour of continuing the war a out- 
rance.” If this is all bluff it only shows how completely M. Witte 
misreads the Japanese, who have long since ceased to be imposed 
on by Russian bluff. His attitude does not augur well for the 
success of the negotiations. M. Witte went to Washington vid 
Paris, where he doubtless discounted his own bluster, as it is 
rumoured that his object in visiting the French capital was to 
secure the assistance of the French Government in raising another 
Russian Loan. The French Government are exceedingly anxious 
that their ally should abandon her perilous adventure in the Far 
East, which is almost as disastrous to French interests as it is to 
Russian interests, and resume her proper place in the European 
concert, which has been out of tune since her withdrawal. 
France would cheerfully shoulder a further Russian Loan on the 
declaration of peace, but she is equally reluctant to find any 
money for war purposes. Whether M. Witte has persuaded the 
French Premier to reconsider his former refusal to promote 
another loan, or whether he has convinced him of Russia’s willing- 
ness to come to terms with Japan, has not yet been divulged. 


It is suggested in a striking article in the Times (July 20) that 
M. Witte has devised a highly ingenious scheme 
for solving Russia’s difficulties, as well as “ saving 
her face.” A re-transfer of Manchuria to China 
is recognised as an essential condilion of any peace settlement 
even by the most arrogant Russian, but Russia is alleged to recoil 
from the humiliation of paying a war indemnity to “a yellow 
people,” and yet a war indemnity is part of the price of peace. The 
Times points out that “her susceptibilities would be spared as 
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Scheme. 
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well as her pocket, could she contrive to make one yellow State 
pay it for her to another,” while she might even obtain political 
compensations which she would know how to exploit to her own 
advantage hereafter. M. Witte is accompanied to Washington 
by the “slim” M. Pokotiloff, a former director of the Russo- 
Chinese Bank, who now represents his country’s interests in 
Peking, and they are believed to be the joint authors of the fol- 
lowing scheme: Russia is willing to show her friendship for 
China by restoring Manchuria, provided she is reimbursed for 
all out-of-pocket expensesduring her prolonged occupation of that 
vast area, on account of railways, roads, bridges, towns, wharves, 
factories, barracks, &c., together with the whole cost of adminis- 
trative services she has rendered to China, and any other items 
that fancy might encourage her to put in the schedule. With 
the recollection of the audacious bill presented by Russia to the 
Chinese Government for services rendered during the Boxer 
movement, and for her share in relieving the Peking Legations, 
it would not be surprising if the Manchurian bill were swollen 
to about the figure of the war indemnity which Japan is expected 
to demand. As the Times puts it, Manchuria would be restored 
to China subject to a first charge of the sum claimed by Russia, 
and she would be told that on payment thereof to Japan her own 
provinces would be returned to her. Here is where France is 
expected to come in, as she would presumably be only too willing 
to help Russia in raising an ostensibly Chinese Loan which Russia 
would have no objection to guarantee, as she has found such 
transactions so profitable in the past. She might even borrow 
from France at 4 per cent. and lend to China at 5 per cent. 
From the Russian point of view it is a very pretty scheme. China 
would have supplied the war indemnity “ which Russia will have 
to pay to Japan, and in return she would have given Russia a fresh 
position in the Far East inferior only to the occupation of Man- 
churia.” Meanwhile Russia would escape all humiliation. It will be 
interesting to learn how this amazing arrangement is regarded in 
Tokyo. Japan has consistently refused to allow China to be saddled 
with obligations political or financial due to her from third parties, 
but if China under Russian auspices were to adopt a hostile attitude 
towards Japan the latter’s policy might conceivably change. 


If any further arguments in favour of peace were required 
Disturbed they would be supplied by such grotesque and 
Sede ghastly incidents as have recently occurred in 
‘the Black Sea, where the principal Russian battle- 


ship (the Kniaz Potemkin) was captured by mutineers and subse- 
VOL. XLV 60 
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quently cruised about levying contributions on Russian ports, the 
rest of the squadron being apparently so disaffected that the Ad- 
miral dare not fire on the mutinous ship ; and the mutineers only 
finally succumbed to their own cowardice and incapacity. The 
chief towns in Russia—North, South, East and West—have been 
the scenes of rioting and bloodshed on an unprecedented scale, 
the loss of life having been appalling, while the growing hostility 
of the educated classes towards the present régime may be 
gathered from the proceedings of the Congress of Zemstvos in 
Moscow, and the absolute apathy towards such incidents as the 
attempted assassination of M. Pobiedonostzeff, the Procurator of 
the Holy Synod, and the murder of the Prefect of Moscow. 
The spirit of anarchy is steadily spreading through European 
Russia, and persons who have lately returned from that country 
declare that the conditions are infinitely worse than the re- 
ports. It is always dangerous to dogmatise regarding Russian 
events, as Russia remains un peuple incompris to the rest of the 
world, the proceedings of Russian reformers being almost as 
unintelligible as the policy of the Autocracy; but unless the Govern- 
ment makes peace speedily the war may be brought automatically 
to a standstill through the spread of mutiny in the army and the 
impossibility of mobilising the reserves. The Tsar is apparently 
between the devil and the deep sea. He is not only threatened 
by the reformers, but he has even more dangerous enemies 
among the partisans of the autocracy, and of late there have 
been renewed rumours of a military plot, in which several 
Grand Dukes are implicated, to compel Nicholas II. to abdicate 
the throne in favour of his son, which would of course involve 
a Regency and a fresh lease of power to the Reactionaries. 
Things have now gone so far that it is doubtful if peace would 
restore order, while the Tsar is undoubtedly terrified of peace, 
because he is told that his dynasty could not survive such a 
humiliation. So long as the war lasts the conditions of Russia 
must go from bad to worse, and though the cataclysm may be 
long in coming, it will inevitably come at last. Meanwhile Japan 
is taking her precautions for the future. She places no great 
faith in the peace negotiations, though she is willing to give them 
a fair trial, and she has very properly refused to grant an armis- 
tice. She, however, is quite willing to spare her people superfluous 
sacrifices, and Marshal Oyama’s recent demonstration against 
General Linevitch’s army has not developed as was generally 
expected when we last went to press, possibly because the upshot 
of the Conference can be awaited without prejudicing the military 
position. Japan has gained one further advantage during the past 
month by sending an expedition to the island of Sakhalin, which 
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forms an integral part of the dominions of the Tsar, having been 
filched from Japan in the days of the latter’s weakness. We may 
rest assured that on sentimental no less than on strategic grounds 
she will retain it as prize of war. 


The cynical indifference of our party politicians of both 

persuasions as regards the safety of the State is 
, among their most contemptible characteristics. 

Ministers apparently imagine that National De- 
fence depends on the perpetual generation of Committees and 
Commissions, and the occasional delivery of a valiant speech. 
The Prime Minister was believed by his admirers to have swept 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky off the ocean by a threatening de- 
monstration at Southampton, and he is now complacently 
assumed to have insured this country against invasion by de- 
claring it to be impossible in the name of the Committee of 
Defence. To the Parliamentary mind words are infinitely more 
important than facts, and the statement that a thing cannot be is 
regarded as equivalent to its prevention. While his Majesty’s 
Ministers believe that the sterner problems of national life can be 
solved by speeches, his Majesty’s Opposition regard the whole 
subject of National Defence as altogether beneath their notice, 
even at a time when it is obvious to every serious student of 
international affairs that the whole future of Western Liberalism 
depends on the ability of the Liberal nations to withstand the 
shock of an armed and aggressive autocracy. It might have 
been hoped that the rude lesson in the dangers of playing the 
fool with the Army and Navy which French Radicals have just 
received from “a friendly neighbour,” would not have been wholly 
lost upon this country—but our Radicals are about as teachable 
as Bourbons. The plight to which Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man and Co, would reduce the country may be gathered from 
their former record upon cordite, and from the fact that they 
simply regarded the South African War as affording a suitable 
opportunity for denouncing the “ methods of barbarism” of the 
British Army. They profess to be staggered, as we are, by the 
ineptitude of the present Government, but the Radicals have 
never struck a single blow for efficiency, and beyond occasional 
denunciations of “ bloated armaments” and “the curse of mili- 
tarism” they have contributed absolutely nothing to the discus- 
sions upon National Defence which have agitated all thinking 
Englishmen for the last five years. Lord Rosebery has been 
hardly more helpful. He woke up for a moment during the 
crisis of the War and made an alarming speech, only, however, to 
relapse into his usual insouciance. Latterly he has refused to 
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take any practical part in public affairs, and ostentatiously washes 
his hands of all responsibility, his activity being confined to the 
occasional discharge of an epigram, or the opening of a super- 
fluous library. As a result of their leader’s supineness, many so- 
called Liberal Imperialists are gradually drifting into Little 
Englandism. They are eloquent on Ministerial shortcomings, 
but they have made no attempt to promote the cause of Army 
Reform, and are generally understood to be terrified of what they 
are pleased to call “a policy of adventure.” It is idle to appeal 
from Spenlow to Jorkins. 


To the House of Commons at large the question of the security 
A Gui of the United Kingdom or the British Empire is 
uilty . : : jf : 
Public. infinitely repulsive, and the introduction of the 
Army or Naval Estimates is the signal for a stam- 
pede, unless some freak politician such as Mr. Swift Macneill raises 
the fascinating topic of the birching of boys in the Navy, or some 
self-advertiser challenges the payment of Lord Roberts’ salary. 
Parliament is becoming a pantomine. It is scarcely surprising 
that, with such examples before it, the nation in its turn should be 
frivolous or apathetic. But there is no real excuse for the public. 
Under our democratic system we have the politicians we deserve. 
It would be impossible for the Mandarins on both sides to remain 
permanently indifferent upon any question about which the 
country seriously cared. Does any one imagine for a moment that 
our Japanese allies would allow their statesmen to trifle with the 
safety of the State after the manner of our politicians ? Unlike us, 
they realise that national security is a condition precedent to 
national development and prosperity. We apparently regard 
national wealth as ensuring national safety, and wilfully ignore the 
temptation which unarmed wealth offers to ambitious and piratical 
neighbours. Does our condition make for the general good? 
Does any one suppose that the Morocco incident would ever 
have been raised unless we had been regarded, in a military sense, 
as a quantité négligeable ? What are we to make of the general 
apathy and indifference with which Lord Roberts’ recent warn- 
ing has been received by the public and the Press? He is uni- 
versally recognised as our greatest soldier, and certainly no 
man since the days of the Duke of Wellington has rendered 
such conspicuous service to his country in the field. Lord 
Roberts has, moreover, held the highest positions in our military 
administration, and has been for some years in close contact with 
public affairs. He cannot therefore be dismissed as a visionary 
or an agitator ; and whenever the Mandarins are able to cite his 
authority in their favour, his views are treated with the utmost 
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deference, and he is described as the greatest of experts. It is, 
therefore, too late in the day to belittle his judgment. On June 
to Lord Wemyss moved the following motion in the House of 
Lords : “ That, in the opinion of this House, it would be a danger 
to the Realm, and limit the power of the Navy as an offensive 
force in war, to trust to it alone for home defence, and, inasmuch 
as it is admitted that the Navy cannot guarantee us against so- 
called hostile ‘ raids,’ itis the more needful that our land defences 
should at all times be such that no nation would ever attempt in 
any form a hostile landing on our shores.” His action had been 
provoked by Mr. Balfour’s speech of May 11, which, as reported, 
contained the following passage: ‘ The serious invasion of 
these islands is not an eventuality which we need seriously con- 
sider,” though he (Lord Wemyss) had since received a corrected 
copy from the Prime Minister, in which the passage read : “ The 
serious invasion of these islands is not a possibility which we 
need consider.” It would require a professor of dialectics to 
distinguish between these two sentences. Lord Wemyss described 
Mr. Balfour’s speech as “dangerous,” for it tended to lull us 
into a false sense of security. 


Lord Roberts followed with one of the most serious appeals 
Lord Roberts’ °"* addressed to the people of this country, and 
Testenons. if the nation joins in the Front Bench conspiracy 
to boycott Lord Roberts, England will inevitably 

encounter the only fate she deserves. The late Commander-in- 
Chief declined to confine himself to the question raised by Lord 
Weinyss, as home defence was but a part of a larger whole, and 
he took the opportunity of laying down the broad lines of an 
Imperial military policy. We might go on tinkering with the 
Army and “reforming” its administration until the crack of 
doom, but we should not do the smallest good until we had 
made up our minds as to the kind of Army we required 
for our peculiar needs and responsibilities. We required 
“a correct, authoritative, and generally accepted definition 
of our military requirements both at home and abroad.” 
We had not only to consider the protection of these 
islands, but also the defence of the vast scattered commer- 
cial interests of our over-sea Empire, upon which the very 
existence of the Mother Country depended. The public rarely 
considered the subject in this light, and failed to appreciate the 
duties that would devolve upon our armed forces on the out- 
break of war. And for this reason they had never “thought it 
incumbent upon them to satisfy themselves that these forces are 
in all respects capable of successfully carrying out any duties they 
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may be called upon to perform.” Five years ago the great fact that 
the life and prosperity of the United Kingdom was bound up 
with the existence of “the King’s dominions beyond the seas ” 
was forcibly impressed upon the British people, and unprepared 
as they were they responded patriotically to the call made upon 
them. Lord Roberts deliberately declared, and it was obvious 
to his hearers that every word had been carefully weighed: 
“Five years have passed since then, and other subjects have 
engaged the attention of the nation ; the lessons of South Africa 
have been forgotten, and I have no hesitation in stating that our 
armed forces, as a body, are as absolutely unfitted and unprepared for 
war as they were in 1899 to 1900” (our italics). After this appal- 
ling statement, Lord Roberts proceeded to point out that the 
nation still restricted its conception of defence to the shores of 
this country, and lost sight of the fact that we were no longer a 
kingdom but an Empire. Many of us were “much troubled 
with the smaller details of home defence, forgetful of the larger 
issues which may, and probably will, require our being prepared 
as a Continental nation not only to defend our possessions in the 
East, but to take an important part in affairs nearer home, either 
or both of which would necessitate our being able to place in the 
field an army as large and as efficient as any that might be 
brought against us.” 


After complaining that unlike other nations the British nation 

, refused to identify itself with the army, or to take 
“oe” an interest in it, Lord Roberts admitted that 
on the outbreak of war there was a sudden 

change of feeling towards the soldier, for whom too much 
could not then be done. Money was freely spent on 
providing him with comforts, on the care of the sick and 
wounded, and in looking after the women and children. 
But, as Lord Roberts inquired, “Should patriotism end here ? 
This evanescent enthusiasm does not entail any self-sacrifice, and 
it passes off as soon as war is over and the danger has disap- 
peared.” In his opinion it was simply marvellous that officers and 
men trained under our grievous disadvantages “should so often 
and so successfully have performed the severe and onerous 
duties which have from time to time been required of them in 
various parts of the world.” Could we continue to tolerate this 
haphazard state of affairs? Would our countrymen never realise 
the grave risks we ran in attempting to maintain our position in 
the world under such hopelessly inadequate conditions at a time 
when our principal rivals were so many nations in arms? How 
could we expect to protect our own interests and keep the Empire 
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intact unless the whole nation would rise to the occasion by 
either personally bearing their share, “ or by enabling those to 
whom they delegate this responsible duty to become in all 
respects efficient for the work?” In conclusion Lord Roberts 
declared that he had long wished for an opportunity of telling 
his fellow countrymen what he believed to be the true state of 
our armed forces, and to warn them of the perils in store unless 
the nation could be roused to create an adequate Army. He 
refused to remain silent any longer, and he concluded a memo- 
rable speech with this concise and unchallengeable statement of 
our needs : 


“Tt is to the people of the country I appeal to take up the question of the 
Army in a sensible, practical manner. For the sake of all they hold dear, let 
them bring home to themselves what would be the position of Great Britain if 
it were to lose its wealth, its power, its position. I would ask them not to allow 
the Army to be the shuttle-cock of party politics, or its organisation to be 
dependent on fanciful theories. The people of this country should return no 
members to Parliament upon whom they cannot depend to make a study of the 
services the armed forces may have to perform, and to consider in a broad and 
liberal spirit under what system of organisation those duties can most effec- 
tually be carried out. We do not require a large standing Army. It is com- 
paratively easy to come to a satisfactory conclusion as to what the constitution 
and strength of that Army should be. It must continue to be constituted on 
the voluntary system, because one half is always abroad while the other half is 
preparing to go abroad, and there are certain fixed quantities by which its 
strength must be guided—as, for instance, the number of men required to gar- 
rison India, South Africa, Malta, Gibraltar, &c., and, in addition, the number 
of men required annually as drafts to keep the several units abroad up to the 
established strength. Behind this standing Army there must be a Reserve 
large enough to mobilise all the Regular troops, and to expand the Army to and 
maintain it at sucha size as circumstances may require. It is this Reserve to 
which attention must be chiefly paid. The Regular troops, as I have already 
explained, can only provide a very limited portion of the Reserve, the main body 
of which must be formed by the Auxiliary Forces and by the manhood of the 
country generally. It is for the people of this country to decide how this 
Reserve is to be brought about, whether by conscription or by some practical 
system of universal training. For in no other way is it possible for Great 
Britain to possess an Army so organised and trained in peace-time as to be 
equal to the probable demands of the Empire in war.” 


This same debate was illuminated by a valuable speech from 
Lord Goschen, who strongly deprecated Mr. Balfour’s action 
“in placing a bandage of complacent security upon our eyes.” 


The General Election is a bourne from which few Unionist 
The Terrors of Members will return, and it is only human nature 
that they should desire to postpone the evil day 
as long as possible. Under our extravagant system 
a Dissolution inflicts a fine of from £1000 to £1500 on every 
candidate, and it is coupled for sitting Members with the not 


Dissolution. 
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improbable penalty of losing their seats, and temporarily closing 
an attractive career without any certainty of being able to resume 
it. To Ministers a Dissolution has further terrors. The majority 
of Mr. Balfour’s colleagues presumably have a shrewd suspicion, 
though they wear a brave countenance, that having fluked into 
places above their deserts or capacities, owing to circumstances 
unlikely to recur, they are enjoying their last as well as their first 
spell of office. For the moment they are persons of consequence, 
and as heads of great departments they wield a considerable 
amount of power and patronage, and are deferentially treated by 
all persons “on the make.” Moreover every member of every 
Government is honestly convinced that his particular presence in 
his particular post is a great public gain, and he cannot conceive 
how the country could carry on without him. Probably the only 
member of the present Cabinet who would cheerfully relinquish 
his burden is the one who would be most missed. Lord Lansdowne 
has of late managed our foreign affairs with such tact, discretion 
and judgment, and has now acquired such a thorough grasp of the 
international situation, that the public would witness his retire- 
ment with positive concern; while if there be any truth in the 
horrid rumours as to his Liberal successor, a change at the Foreign 
Office would be equivalent to the loss of three battleships, and 
would cause a serious slump in Consols. But it would require a 
sycophant to represent the other Ministers as being indispensable, 
though we should not deny for a moment that several—e.g., the 
Colonial Secretary, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Irish Secretary—have acquitted themselves with credit. It is 
scarcely surprising that, as Mr. Balfour moves, lives, and has his 
being among anxious colleagues and terrified supporters, he 
should have imbibed the general Parliamentary alarm, and 
should have resolutely set his face against consulting the country. 
We venture, nevertheless, to say that he and his advisers take 
a dangerously short view of the political situation, and are 
compromising the whole future of the Party of which they are 
the temporary trustees. 


This is certainly a question of which outsiders, being free from 

,. thecarking care which haunts the Treasury Bench 

whe Fuaty's and the wobblers who sit behind them, are able 
Future. ; : : 

to take a clearer and more dispassionate view 

than insiders. Can our Parliamentarians seriously maintain that 

any advantage has accrued to the Party by the policy of pro- 

crastination? The skill with which the Premier has surmounted 

crisis after crisis, the Anesse with which he has kept his followers 

together by convincing opposing sections that he shares their 
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mutually exclusive views, and the tenacity with which he has 
resisted the evidence of the by-elections, prove him to be a re- 
markable person. But are Unionist prospects to-day any better 
than they were a year and a half ago, or even a year ago, when 
the policy of “sitting tight” was inaugurated ? Only a case- 
hardened optimist could extract consolation from “ Carlisle” or 
“Finsbury” as compared with “ Dulwich,” “ Lewisham,” or 
“Rochester” or could regard “Brighton” as an improvement on 
“ Birmingham” or “ Whitby” on “Horsham.” Is not the pen- 
dulum swinging with increasing force towards the other side, and 
is not our position progressively declining, even though “ Kings- 
winford” serves to remind the chicken-hearted that a candidate 
with the courage of his convictions will always have a chance of 
carrying an English constituency? The party placeman and the 
party hack refuse to look a year or even a yard ahead of them, 
but any one who cares to face the facts can see that if things 
go on as they are now going on the Unionist Party will sustain 
such a smashing defeat at the polls as will not only throw it out 
of office and power for half a generation, but make it a quantité 
négligeable in the State in which case we should pass under a 
Radical autocracy. The party system would completely collapse, 
and the worst elements in the Opposition would come to the front. 
The Liberal Imperialists would be left out in the cold, and our 
national and Imperial policy would be at the mercy of faddists and 
sentimentalists, which might lead to a serious development of sepa- 
ratism throughout the Empire, while our international prestige 
would suffer an eclipse at the very time when Europe is looking 
to England to take the lead in withstanding the menace of the 
twentieth-century Bonaparte. It is believed in Berlin, that in 
the event of a prolonged spell of unrestrained Campbell- 
Bannermanism in this country, Great Britain could be easily 
coerced into resuming her ignominious réle as a satellite of 
Germany—a position from which she has been so laboriously 
extracted, and one for which France is clearly no candidate. 
These and similar perils threaten us in the near future as a 
consequence of the much vaunted tactics of Mr. Balfour, which 
have aroused such distrust and disgust in the constituencies that 
many men who abhor Campbell-Bannermanism and all its 
works refuse any longer to support Ministerial candidates at the 
polls, thus allowing election after election to go by default. This 
is the experience of canvassers at all recent by-elections. Un- 
fortunately the Prime Minister is as much in the dark as to the 
state of public feeling in this country as the Tsar of Russia is 
ignorant of the sentiments of his subjects. All the signs of the 
times go to show that the longer the dissolution is delayed, 
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the worse it will be for the Unionist Party and the national 
interests. 


Nothing has happened during the past month to weaken the 
The Redistri- force of these general considerations, which we 
: : have urged in former numbers. On the 
bution Fiasco. : ' 
contrary, they have received fresh confirmation. 
The exasperation which until lately seemed to be confined 
to the constituencies has at last spread to the Unionist ranks in 
the House of Commons, which are literally seething with sedition 
at the present time—if it be “seditious” to resent seeing one’s 
party steered to perdition. The fiasco of the Redistribution 
Resolution is enough to make a saint swear, and many of the 
Premier’s most hypnotised henchmen are beginning to shake 
their heads, and to open their eyes to the perils of excessive 
cleverness. It was one of those home-made humiliations which 
are none the less galling because they are so frequent under the 
present dispensation. Mr. Balfour has never cared a row of pins 
for Redistribution, and has consistently exerted his influence to 
keep the subject in the background, and only a month ago he 
contemptuously declined to fix a day for the discussion of the 
subject during the present Session. But apparently with the 
object of providing a rival attraction to the Fiscal question 
during the autumn, the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Gerald Balfour) was suddenly deputed to tackle this 
question, and accordingly an elaborate Resolution, or, rather, a 
whole series of resolutions embodying the Government’s scheme 
were produced on July11. They may be briefly epitomised as fol- 
lows : The membership of the House of Commons was to be kept 
at its present figure, the seats being redistributed on the basis of 
the last census. All boroughs or urban districts with a popula- 
tion of over 65,000 would become separate constituencies. A 
county or borough with a population over 65,000 multiplied by 
the number of its Members would receive an additional Member 
for every complete 65,000 of the excess. Certain constituencies 
would lose Members, viz., boroughs with a population of less 
than 18,500, as also counties or boroughs with two Members 
and a population of less than 75,000, except in the case of the 
City of London. A county or borough with more than two 
Members and a population of less than 65,000 multiplied by the 
number of its Members should have one Member less for every 
complete 65,000 of the deficiency. So far as possible, Parlia- 
mentary counties and boroughs would be made co-extensive 
with the administrative county or borough. In London Metro- 
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politan and Parliamentary boroughs would be harmonised. The 
scheme also provided for the appointment of Boundary Com- 
missioners to affect the necessary changes in the constituencies 
and to carry out the principles of the scheme. Inan explanatory 
memorandum Mr. Gerald Balfour expounded its practical effects. 
There would be a net gain of seventeen seats to England, one 
to Wales and four to Scotland, while Ireland would suffer a 
net loss of twenty-two Members. 


We should have been the very first to welcome with enthusiasm 
Th ,. the introduction of a serious well-thought-out 
e Speaker’s a ale ae ‘ 
Ruling. Redistribution scheme, but it has always been 
recognised by reformers that the kernel of such a 
measure consisted in justice being done as between Great Britain 
and Ireland by withdrawing at least thirty seats from the over- 
represented section of the United Kingdom. Owing however to 
their craze for throwing sops to the Nationalists, the Government 
wilfully spoilt their measure and damped the zeal of their sup- 
porters by leaving Ireland with an excess of at least nine seats, 
thus arousing a minimum of enthusiasm and a maximum of exas- 
peration, for the Redmondites, as might have been expected, at 
once declared war on the Resolution. We need not expend any 
energy in belabouring this ill-starred measure, which would not 
have been worth passing in its proposed form, as it stereotyped 
some of the worst anachronisms of the present system without 
remedying the glaring anomalies. Boroughs containing a popu- 
lation of 20,000 were carefully preserved, while divisions in the 
same county with 50,000 inhabitants were disfranchised. From 
the outset the Resolution was simply riddled with criticism from 
all quarters. It was not even a nine days’ wonder. The success 
of the Ministerial policy depended on the acceptance of the Reso- 
lution ex bloc, as there was admittedly no time for a detailed 
discussion. The Boundary Commissioners would in that case 
have got to work during the winter, and Parliament would have 
devoted next Session to carrying the Redistribution Bill. But 
with characteristic casualness the Government had neglected to 
ascertain whether the rules of the House permitted the Resolution 
to be put en bloc, and the Premier was completely taken by 
surprise when the new Speaker (Mr. Lowther) asserted his in- 
dependence (July 17) by declaring that the Resolution must be 
divided into eight or nine separate parts, which would have to 
be discussed seriatim in Committee of the whole House. This 
decision shattered the Government plan, and Mr. Balfour at once 
announced that the Resolution would be withdrawn, and that 
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they would proceed by Bill; but there is no time to carry such a 
Bill. In this quandary Ministers hastily summoned a meeting of 
the Unionist Party at the Foreign Office for the following day, 
when Mr. Balfour jauntily declared that the Speaker’s decision 
was of no great importance asa Committee or Commission would 
be appointed forthwith, and a Bill would be brought in next 
year based on their report, though he omitted to explain how 
the Commissioners would obtain the necessary Parliamentary 
authority, without which Parliament would certainly refuse to 
adopt their scheme. The Premier made the usual appeal to his 
followers to make all necessary personal sacrifices to keep the 
Government in office in view of foreign complications, &c.: 


Unfortunately this appeal has been made once too often. The 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed. Accord- 
ing to old Parliamentary hands Mr. Balfour has 
at last lost his hold on the Party. Some Balfourite 
member had the impudence to circulate a statement to the Press, 
that Mr. Chamberlain had declared at the Foreign Office meet- 
ing that he had become a convert to the Balfour view as to the 
wisdom of postponing a dissolution—an allegation which was 
subsequently disclaimed by Mr.Chamberlain. What he probably 
said was, that August is a notoriously bad month for a General 
Election. Mr. Chamberlain has certainly not changed the views 
he has steadily expressed in public as to the desirability of dis- 
solving at the earliest practicable moment. Within two days of 
the Foreign Office meeting the Government sustained a significant 
reverse in the House of Commons (July 20), being defeated by a 
majority of 4 in Committee of Supply (200 to 196), on Mr. Red- 
mond’s motion to reduce the salary of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, as a protest against his proposal to amend the Land Act 
of 1903. As there were nearly 400 members present this can 
scarcely be regarded as a snap vote, and though it was only a 
vote in Committee of Supply, as the Times points out, “it was a 
vote in Committee of Supply which proved fatal to the last 
Liberal Government; on that occasion the division was taken in 
a thin House.” The incident is all the more suggestive from the 
fact that Mr. Walter Long is one of the few members of the 
Cabinet who enjoys the confidence of the Party; and he is 
about the last man whom Unionists would care to leave in the 
lurch. That Mr. Balfour appreciated the gravity of the incident 
was clear from his immediate request for three days’ delay, during 
which he might consult his colleagues. He declared that until 
that evening “ the Government have received the unfailing sup- 


Ministerial 
Defeat. 
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port of the party, and that party constitutes the large majority of 
the House”; but “unless it is possible for me to carry on the 
business of the country in this House with dignity” they should 
decide to relinquish their task. The political world thus found 
itself suddenly confronted with a full-blown “crisis,” and at the 
time of going to press the air is teeming with rumours as to the 
intentions of the Cabinet, though it is generally believed that 
Mr. Balfour and his colleagues are all for hanging on. We shall, 
however, be greatly surprised should they venture to face another 
session. If they had any regard for public interests, they 
would, after passing the Aliens Bill and the Scotch Churches Bill, 
wind up the business of the Session as rapidly and peaceably as 
possible, while publicly announcing that they would go to the 
country in October or November. This interval should enable 
them to complete current international negotiations. Or alter- 
natively, under a threat of postponing dissolution, they could 
obtain the necessary pledges from the other side that the 
pending Anglo-Japanese arrangements shall be completed 
and that the broad lines of our foreign policy shall not be dis- 
turbed. If there is to be a General Election, Ministers should 
without delay turn their attention to the Conservative organ- 
isation, which we gather from so orthodox an organ as the 
Standard, which is corroborated by everything we hear, is in a 
truly pitiable plight, and can only be compared to the Augean 
Stables. 


The Tariff Reform League celebrated its second anniversary 
i aii. by a magnificent meeting at the Albert Hall on 
aia July 7. Supported by nearly 150 Members of 
Albert Hall Parliament and a large number of Peers and 
* other representative men, Mr. Chamberlain ad- 

dressed an audience of at least ten thousand people, nor could 
his bitterest opponent deny that the speech was in every respect 
worthy of the occasion. In reviewing the course of the move- 
ment he effectively contrasted the marvellous progress achieved 
by the Tariff Reform League in two years with the disheartening 
results effected by Cobden and Co. in the first five or six years of 
the Anti-Corn Law agitation. He also drew a pointed moral from 
the successes achieved at by-elections by “ whole-hoggers,” as 
compared with the dismal fate which had overtaken every 
wobbler. Ina particularly vigorous passage, which has fluttered 
the official dovecots, Mr. Chamberlain declared that the 
time had come to abandon the attitude of inquiry in favour of a 
policy of action. “Let no man join us under any mistake. 
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We are a fighting force. We have a definite and a con- 
structive policy. Let no man join us who does not agree 
with the whole of it. Itis our desire to put that policy before 
our people so that it shall be understanded of them all. We 
have no object to gain in concealing anything.” As a practical 
politician the speaker had no doubt as to the ultimate 
victory, but they must ensure that it should be “complete 
and final.” “We will not have the fruits of our victory 
frittered away by a belated discussion on details which ought 
to be settled now. We want the Bill, the whole Biil, and 
nothing but the Bill.” They at any rate could not afford to be 
“obscure,” and they would not allow their victory to be spoilt 
by men who remained Unionists solely for the purpose of 
thwarting Tariff Reform. Unlike other eminent politicians 
Mr. Chamberlain explained exactly what he meant by Retaliation. 
“ What do we mean by Retaliation ?”’ In the first place it meant 
“a general tariff... principally for revenue. It will be a 
tariff which contains a large free list of articles which are 
necessary for the spread of our commerce, and on which therefore 
we should be foolish to put any duty.” Then we must also ob- 
tain authority to impose a “ penal tariff” in the case of “those 
nations which will not meet us on equal terms.” This proposal 
meets the wishes of practically the entire Unionist party, with 
the exception of a handful of Cobdenite cranks, and it is high 
time that it should be put forward by the Premier in language 
that all men can understand, as the recognised party policy 
which every Unionist is expected to support. Mr. Chamberlain 
re-stated his position as regards Preference if possible more 
clearly than before, and ended a splendid speech with a stirring 
appeal to his great audience to rise to the height of their 
responsibilities. Three days after the Albert Hall meeting the 
Eighty Club proved its “Imperialism” by entertaining the 
Canadian manufacturers, whose visit to this country has been 
one of the most interesting of recent events, when Sir Henry 
Caimpbell-Bannerman gave an immortal description of himself as 
one of “the many quiet men who never have the words Colonies or 
Empire on their lips, but who watch with the deepest interest their 
great advances and prosperity.” After this ludicrous performance 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman bolted. Mr. George, on 
behalf of the Canadians, improved the occasion by delivering an 
admirable speech describing what Canada owed to Protection, 
and why Canadians were universally in favour of Imperial Reci- 
procity, a statement which should afford the “ many quiet men” 
he was addressing food for further reflection. 
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Among other interesting events during this crowded month we 
At Home and ™Y note in particular the visit of Prince and 
prem Princess Arisugawa, of the Imperial House of 
Japan, who have had abundant ocular and oral 

evidence of the popularity of the Japanese Alliance with British 
people of all classes. It has been inferred from the interesting 
speeches of his Royal Highness that negotiations are on foot for 
the renewal and extension of the Anglo-Japanese Agreement of 
1902, and it is rumoured that we may shortly expect an important 
announcement. , , , Abroad we may note one occurrence which, 
under normal circumstances, would have excited great interest, 
viz., the passing of the Bill for the Separation of Church and State 
in France by the Chamber of Deputies, after three months’ dis- 
cussion, by a majority of over a hundred. Owing, however, to 
more serious preoccupations, this pregnant event excites com- 
paratively little interest in France, and Parliament has adjourned 
without the Senate having discussed the Bill. It is expected to 
become law before the close of the year. Frenchmen are prob- 
ably less divided at the present time than for many years past, 
and even Clericals and anti-Clericals have mitigated their mutual 
hostility, as is to be seen in the amended form of the Separation 
Bill. , , , There is nothing concrete to record in the Swedish- 
Norwegian crisis, upon which we publish an illuminating article 
from the pen of “ Observer.” Until the Committee of the Swedish 
Riksdag issues its report, it is impossible to form any opinion as 
to whether the Swedish nation will follow the moderate and 
statesmanlike advice of King Oscar, or whether wilder counsels 
will prevail. , , , There is a lull in the Hungarian crisis, due to the 
fortunate advent of the holiday season rather than to any abate- 
ment in the determination of the Independence Party to push their 
policy a outrance, and we may expect a storm when politicians 
resume their mischievous activity. , , , Turkey, Spain and Hol- 
land are all passing through crises. A serious attempt has been 
made to blow up the Sultan, which has resulted in a considerable 
loss of innocent life. In Spain there has been a change of Govern- 
ment, the veteran Senator Montero Rios having succeeded, not 
without difficulty, in forming a moderate Liberal Ministry, which, 
however, contrary to German statements, will make no attempt 
to reverse its predecessor’s foreign policy. In Holland the 
redoubtable Dr. Kuyper, who is described as a “Calvinistic 
Pobiedonostzeff,” has at last been overthrown. This is a serious 
check to the Pan-German movement, of which he was a valuable 
servant, but it cannot be said that the Parliamentary position of 
his opponents is either strong or durable. 
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Three months ago we opened our pages to an appeal on behalf 
O of our Japanese allies, and we undertook to for- 
ur Japanese ‘ ; : 
Fund ward any donations which might reach us to the 
Japanese Red Cross Society, the Japanese Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Widows and Families Fund, or other Committees 
working in connection with these agencies. In spite of the fact 
that many of our readers had already subscribed to the Central 
Fund opened by Viscountess Hayashi and the leading Japanese 
ladies in London, they have responded liberally to our appeal. 
In previous numbers we have already acknowledged the receipt 
of £847 17s. 8d. This month we have much pleasure in acknow- 
ledging the appended amounts, for which we express our most 
cordial thanks to the donors. We shall be glad to receive at 23 
Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W., any further subscrip- 
tions our readers may care to entrust us with, and to forward 
them to the proper quarters. The total amount so far received 
is {1102 14s. 9d., and we have already transmitted the following 
amounts: £350 to the Japanese Red Cross Society ; £350 to the 
Japanese Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Widows and Families Fund ; £200 
to Lady MacDonald, the wife of the British Minister at Tokyo ; 
£50 to the Committee engaged in sending out comforts to the 
troops in Manchuria; and £20 to Mrs. Bonar, the wife of the 
British Consul at Kobe : 


£ s. aa 4s. d. 

The Ethical Society (per The Rev. Prebendary C. 
W.R.W. Sullivan, Esq.) 100 0 oO Holland ‘ 4.00 
Sedbergh School (per C. “A Cornishwoman ” 3 3 0 
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“BREST” 


THE Port of Brest, lately the scene of the affiance of the two 
chief naval Powers, is one of the most commodious in Europe. 
In safety and convenience the eight battleships, two cruisers and 
the steam repair ship Assistance—probably the strongest as it is 
certainly the most homogeneous Squadron in the Royal Navy— 
swung to their buoys alternately with the fine ships of Vice- 
Admiral Caillard’s Squadron—the Northern Division of France. 

By favour of the French Admiral I was permitted to witness 
the historic scene of the English Fleet’s arrival from the fore- 
bridge of the flagship Bouvines. The Squadron was due at 
1.30P.M. When three bells tolled the hour the first English gun 
was heard in the grey mist that partly obscured the Goulet—a 
long and narrow channel through which the historic anchorage 
is reached. Steaming at a speed of fourteen knots with the tide 
running strongly, the English ships picked up their moorings as 
easily as though they were entering Portsmouth Harbour or 
Valetta. In Lord Beaconsfield’s words it was “a moment of 
emotion.” Great events had happened on the water we were 
watching ; a great event was happening then. 

Travellers who visit Dresden and Munich to see pictures and 
to drink beer may find no visible affinity between Brest and 
Potsdam. Nevertheless the meeting of the English and French 
Fleets at Finisterre was an historical event for which the fascina- 
ting personality of the Kaiser is responsible. The arrival of 
Vice-Admiral Sir William May’s Squadron in the Goulet was a 
reminder that the foreign policy of the Victorian and Georgian 
eras has passed away. Four of the British warships—the 
Mars, the Magnificent, the Doris, and the Majestic—bear names 
borne by ships which long ago took part in blockades of Brest and 
its approaches during the seventeenth and eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. One of the captains of those ships, a dis- 
tinguished British naval officer, the grandson of the Captain of 
one of the blockading British ships of 1801, was seen fraternising 
with the descendant of a French naval officer who took part in 
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the defence of Brest from the attack of the British advanced 
squadron, anchored between La Parquette shoal and the Black 
Rocks. In our naval annals Brest and blockade are convertible 
terms. It was off Brest that Hawke laid down the strenuous 
conditions of successful blockade which were followed and im- 
proved on by his successors until submarine warfare changed 
the conditions of the problem of confining the enemy to port. 
Cornwallis, Saumarez and St. Vincent maintained close blockades 
of Brest and set the standard of efficiency which the British 
Navy follows to this day. While in Paris, Vice-Admiral Sir 
William May is reported to have said to a contributor to the 
Gaulois—“ What the sailor needs is the sea—the sea and 
manceuvres at whatever cost, and they are very expensive. But 
it is useless to have a Navy if one is not prepared to bear all 
the expense of its training at sea which is the real school for the 
sailor.” This statement of the Admiral in command of our most 
modern and homogeneous Fleet breathes the spirit of the lessons 
learned off Brest. Even Admiral Togo himself at Tsushima 
adopted tactics only possible to seamen trained in the traditions 
of the hard school of naval efficiency conducted by French and 
English seamen off the port of Brest. The names of the Brest 
streets speak of the long struggle of the five great wars with 
England. The loups de mer who for generations fought with 
British seamen for the mastery of the ocean are inseparable from 
Brest. Their memories are kept green by the nomenclature 
adopted by the authorities of the town. There is scarcely a 
Breton family whose ancestors were settled for more than three 
generations without traditions of triumphs enjoyed or of suffer- 
ings endured during the English wars. 

These are the facts which made the Brest visit interesting, but 
there were others of even greater moment which invested the 
meeting of the Fleets with the highest importance. The battles 
of Tsushima and Mukden have released the Kaiser from his secular 
anxiety in regard to the eastern frontier of Germany. Only two 
years ago the might of Russia, a nearer neighbour than 
England with an army believed to be of incomparable strength, 
induced the Emperor William II. to exert all his influence to 
convince Englishmen that he was the friend of Britain. The 
present writer can speak from personal experience of the extra- 
ordinary efforts made by the Kaiser to hypnotise even humble 
Englishmen into the belief that he was not hankering after the 
downfall of England. After Tsushima the mask was dropped. 
The Morocco incident was immediately followed by a visit to 
Gibraltar which has not enhanced the Imperial reputation 
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for tact. H.M.S. Prince George was rammed by a German 
man-of-war and repaired at British expense. The Kaiser is also 
said to have visited the King Edward VII. and to have received so 
many evasive answers to his various questions that his verdict 
on the finest battleship in the British Navy was that she was 
“an ugly vessel with an ignorant crew.” 

The effect produced in France by the Emperor’s movements 
and by the mobilisation of German troops near the Vosges gap 
has not been duly appreciated in England. A shiver of appre- 
hension passed through the French nation from Marseilles to 
Brest, from Lille to Bordeaux. Dozing behind the shelter of 
our fleet we play bridge or watch international cricket during 
a great war without any sense of the unbecoming. National 
recruiting, referred to by the Duke of Bedford in his speech on 
July 4, when he said “the man who is deaf to patriotism should 
be dead to society,” is better understood in France than in 
England. The word “guerre” has a meaning to Frenchmen 
which the word “ war” does not convey to English ears. To 
most of us war, at all events for over two hundred years, has 
meant paying rather more taxes than usual, languid interest in 
the inevitable stores scandals, and gratitude to Providence that 
fighting by sea and land in the British Empire is delegated to a 
professional caste. 

The chief impression made upon me by the Brest visit was the 
vital and living contrast between the universal sense of duty to 
the nation prevailing among the inhabitants and French visitors 
and that taken by ourselves. The visit of the English Fleet to 
Brest has not yet made a tithe of the impression on the English 
mind that it has on the French, but it marks the shifting of the 
centre of gravity in international affairs throughout the world. 
The dominant note was not that of feasting or tumultuous emotion. 
Far otherwise ; it revealed the intense satisfaction of the French 
people that the horrors of needless war which threatened to break 
out in the early part of June were avoided by the maritime com- 
bination of the two Powers under the impulses of common 
sense and friendship. Of all the festivities at which I was present 
in Brest, none left a more indelible impression on the mind than 
that of the dinner arranged for the warrant officers of the two 
Fleets. Many of these men were well up in years, with grizzled 
beards, married for the most part ; home life was a reality, not a 
hope or a memory. There was norhetorical exuberance in what 
was said. One after the other, a French warrant officer succeeded 
an English colleague, and expressed in almost identical language 
the desire of all that the home-life of France and England may 
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be maintained intact, and that the power of the two Navies might 
be used for maintaining the peace of the world. Shrewd men 
these ; firm supporters of law and order ; hostile to marauders 
and hooligans, more especially to imperial wrong-doers. The one 
cry of these honest men was that between France and England 
there was no cause of quarrel, that there were many inter- 
ests in common, and that the guardianship of the Narrow Seas 
should be exercised strictly in the interests of universal peace. 
There is no occasion to put the dots on the “‘i’s,” but these 
honest mariners, bred in storms, did not refrain from indicating 
the quarter in which dirty weather might be expected. 

Before the close of the /fétes, it was evident that although the 
ecstasy and abandon of the early days of the Franco-Russian 
alliance were missing, there was a deeper feeling still. Happen- 
ing to have been present at Cronstadt on the occasion of the visit 
of the late President Faure to the Tsar and Tsarina, it seemed 
to me that the Brest visit compared favourably with that of Cron- 
stadt. Two officers at that time attached to the Pothuau were 
present at the whole of the festivities at St. Petersburg and 
Peterhof, and they also were firmly of opinion that the Brest 
visit was more impressive than that which inaugurated the 
Russian alliance. One reason why this is so is because French 
thinkers hold that the new-found friendship happily formed 
between France and England will carry with it a new spirit of 
forbearance and mutual understanding between England and 
Russia—not between England and the Grand Dukes, but a Russia 
purged and purified by suffering and disaster. 

Admiral Caillard was good enough to give me facilities for 
visiting the ships and destroyers under his command. As a 
landsman who is in no sense an expert it would be presumption 
to institute any comparison between the French and British 
Fleets. Nor would such a comparison, if it were made, lead to 
practical result. It is probable that intimate relations between 
the two Navies will influence both. Certain it is that in minor 
matters, and perhaps in one or two others of great importance, 
the English have something to learn from the French. It is 
commonplace to recall the fact that in materiel our neighbours 
have always led the van. In the days of wooden ships French 
naval constructors furnished the models which were afterwards 
imitated in the British Navy. Invention is inherent to French 
genius, although one of the French Admirals in command 
at Brest stated with wistful regret that the pursuit of 
new ideas by French naval authorities created a great deal of 
trouble, the exploitation of many hare-brained and unpractical 
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ideas, and cost the State moreover a good deal of money. The 
fruit of continuous open-mindedness, however, is shown by the 
fact that the French were some years before us with ships’ 
armour, with breach-loading guns, with the new explosives, sub- 
marines, and other devices for securing efficiency in the day of 
battle. 

In such a matter as the cooking of the food for the crews the 
French Navy is a long way ahead. Raw material of food in the 
British Navy is as good as the French, but the waste and cost 
are greater with less to show for it. On the French Admiral’s 
flagship, the Massena, there are no less than eight cooking galleys 
for the various messes. The hospital has a cuisine of its own. 
The French have abolished the spirit ration, and half a litre of 
French wine is served out daily to each man, with the exception 
of July 14, when double rations are allowed. 

Having attempted to study the food question in the German, 
American and English navies, I cannot say that the system is 
better than that in force in the Germany Navy, but it is quite as 
good, while the food to English taste is more appetising. One 
of the principal reasons why the food of the crews in the Brest 
Fleet is better than that of the British Atlantic squadron is 
because, as in the German Navy, a warrant officer is responsible 
for the quantity and quality of the food supplied. Complaints 
may be made by eight men—a practice differing from that in 
force in the German Navy, where complaints emanating from 
more than two are ranked as mutiny. Good cookery assists 
good discipline, and good discipline is essential to good gunnery. 

The discipline of the French Navy is paternal. Whether the 
Breton crews grumble in fine weather habitually asthe true-born 
British tar is wont to do I cannot say, but the custom of the 
French service is not to repel legitimate complaints ; as the com- 
mander of one of the battleships said, “ On |’écoute toujours.” 
The object of all discipline is to enforce the will of the com- 
mander on the day of battle. The system that does this most 
effectively is the best ; and one suitable to Anglo-Saxon seamen 
may not answer if applied to republican Celts. The contrast 
between the iron discipline of the British ships and the paternal 
and kindly methods in vogue in Admiral Caillard’s squadron was 
apparent to lookers on. Some of the British naval officers hold 
that discipline in the Royal Navy has deteriorated. If this be so, 
does it not arise from the fact that discipline proceeds not only 
from the operation of a code of punishments, but from the vital 
spirit which some admirals—born leaders of men, like Lord 
Charles Beresford—are able to impart? Trivialities, the spawn 
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of a long peace, have assumed fictitious value in the British 
Navy. Trivial departures from uniformity in dress are treated as 
crimes. British ships carry a staff of ship’s police who are chiefly 
employed in executing such unnecessary ordersas the following, 
which are actual extracts from commanders’ order books: “ (1) 
Men are to wear the B of the ship’s name exactly over the 
nose.” (2) Stokers who appear on the upper deck in duty 
boots are to be instantly placed in the report.” 

The principal British punishment is known as 10 A, which in 
the majority of cases is punitive without being remedial. One 
of the principal crimes in the British Navy is leave-breaking. 
Many ships aggregate over 200 warrants per year. But when the 
British Mediterranean Fleet left Barcelona on July 12 there were 
only seven cases of leave-breaking out of 3390 men landed on 
leave. The skill and temper of the Commander-in-Chief com- 
municated itself to the men under him, who have advanced 
with the rest of the nation beyond the days when a savage code 
was necessary to maintain order among sensual and ignorant 
crews. 

The French paternal system of discipline is carried out in ways 
shocking to British senior officers on the retired list of the 
Royal Navy. It is the custom of the flag captain to permit the 
wives and sweethearts of the crew of the French flagship when 
lying in Brest waters to come on board on Sunday afternoon. 
The band plays to them, the older men smoke, and the girls 
dance merrily. An al fresco ball is held on the sacred deck. 

The men of the French picket-boats, though brawny, hardy and 
well set-up, were not so smartly dressed as their English mates, 
but they were happy and content, for they were treated by their 
superior officers with the full conviction that they were citizens 
of a Republic as well as members of the crew of a battleship. The 
four words, Honneur, Patrie, Valeur, Discipline, are inscribed 
fore and aft on every French ship of war. The object of valour 
and discipline is to procure quick hitting and the successful des- 
truction of the enemy. French methods of practice in gunnery 
are not quite the same as our own, but I gathered fromthe cour- 
teous explanations of many French officers that battle practice 
with the larger guns is not conducted over longer ranges than 
4000 or in one case 5000 metres, 

The system of fire control, recently adopted in the Common- 
wealth and the King Edward VII., has not yet been followed by 
the French, but the intimacy of the two Navies will now lead to 
what some Americans term the “swopping of notions.” As an 
instance of the practical fraternity of the two nations it may be 
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mentioned that Captain Mercier de Lostende, the French Naval 
Attaché at the Court of St. James’s, proceeded to Gibraltar to join 
the King Edward VII., and arrived at Brest on the British flag- 
ship. Captain Morgan, R.N., our Naval Attaché in Paris, will it 
is understood join the Massena for the voyage to Portsmouth. 
Considering the secrecy and reserve habitual in French official 
circles the fact that the two Navies are putting their heads to- 
gether for professional purposes is encouraging for the future. 

The armament of the Atlantic Fleet was greatly admired by 
the officers of the French Northern Squadron, but only their 
cordiality and politeness prevented the reflection that as artil- 
lerists the French are without a rival. In neither Navy has 
sufficient attention been given to gunnery, but both of them 
enjoy the distinction of traditions from which the younger 
nations who won their spurs against the Spanish and the Rus- 
sians are nearly devoid. The King Edward VII., for instance, 
cost the taxpayers a few pounds less than a million and a half 
sterling. In the recent gunnery trials in Tetuan Bay she did 
fairly well with her 9.2-in. guns, securing twenty-two hits out of 
thirty-seven rounds. With the 12-in. guns ‘she only hit three 
times out of fifteen rounds, and in the case of the 6-in. guns I 
am informed no less than nine out of ten broke down mostly 
from defective electrical arrangements. The Commonwealth, the 
sister ship of the King Edward VII., had recently surprised the 
gunnery experts by the precision and rapidity of her fire. Ata 
distance of 8000 yards a boat’s ensign staff was carried away at 
the third shot. The indifferent results in gunnery of the battle- 
ship King Edward VII. are a matter of national concern. The 
Atlantic Fleet is not a monster yacht squadron with balls and 
picnics intermingling with pleasant cruises, but the mightiest 
instrument in English hands for the maintenance of peace and 
for checking Imperial Hooliganism. The entente cordiale is 
itself impotent without good gunnery: omnipotent when all 
the ships shoot like the Victorious or the Commonwealth. Some 
explanation is required why the flagship should sink to the 
bottom of the list and hang miserably below ships like the Mars 
or the Victorious, the latter an old vessel with admittedly inferior 
gun-sights, 

A century ago French critics grumbled at the shooting of the 
Fleet. When Admiral Bruix in 1800 was bringing to Brest the 
French and Spanish Fleets, at least goo guns were fired in very fine 
weather at an Algerian corsair without doing any harm. Things 
have improved in the French Navy since then, and are still 
improving. Within the next few years the maritime strength of 
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France will have greatly increased owing to the superb effort now 
made by M. Thomson and his subordinates to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Fleet. 

No impression of the Brest visit can omit reference to the beha- 
viour of the French and English seamen. Personally I neither 
saw nor heard of a case of intoxication on shore, and considering 
the temptations to which the men were exposed the test was 
crucial. Bluejackets of both nations conducted themselves as 
though they were conscious of representing their respective coun- 
tries, and the moral effect was profound of the gay orderliness of 
the visiting fleetmen. One word, too, must be said on the effect 
of the permission given to the Brestois to visit the Fleet. Under 
the command of midshipmen—“ the best thing in trowsers ””— 
picket-boats plied between the Port Maritime and the British 
ships with cargoes of seventy or eighty passengers. Fifteen 
hundred citizens visited the Flagship in one day. Thecharm and 
distinction of naval men of all ranks was never exerted to greater 
effect ; it is by these means rather than by feasts and balls that 
enduring impressions are produced. 

The Brest festivities celebrated the resolve of two great Powers 
to maintain peace, not to jubilate over the formation of an offen- 
sive alliance. To preserve peace, naval and military efficiency, 
not fireworks or feasts, are essential. The danger we have averted 
has not disappeared. The French army, with its present strength, 
training and equipment, is an object-lesson to taxpayers on this 
side of the Channel, who sombrely reflect that a flagship may 
still be occasionally at the bottom of the gunnery list, and that 
the Army Council has not even yet organised either regulars or 
auxiliaries so as to assemble with speed on any given point on the 
coastline. Asa matter of courtesy to our hosts at Brest and of 
safety to ourselves, is it not time to place the old constitutional 
force of the Militia on a sound footing ? 

Finally, the Brest visit suggests that military shams will save 
no sedentary nation—even our own—if the raid, for which the 
Navy repudiates responsibility, is launched before we have 
recognised that they are shams. 


ARNOLD WHITE. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN RUPTURE 


To the majority of Englishmen the two countries which divide 
between them the Scandinavian peninsula are known principally 
as a holiday ground, where the sportsman may find the scope for 
his prowess which the overcrowding of English rivers and 
moors denies to him, and the tourist scenery which for lonely 
grandeur is unsurpassed in the Old World, and a kindly wel- 
come everywhere which redoubles the pleasure of travel. As 
political entities, Sweden and Norway have played no great 
part in Europe since the wars of Napoleon I. ; and though of 
late years the restless ambitions of Russia and the rise of Pan- 
Germanism have led politicians and publicists to speculate on 
the ultimate fate of a strip of territory possessing some of the 
finest naval harbours in Europe and a small though vigorous 
population, the questions which might arise from a conflict of 
interests in Northern waters have not yet assumed any practical 
form. Norway and Sweden have long been in the, for small 
countries, fortunate position of comparative political obscurity, 
and their internal affairs have been no man’s concern but their 
own. Those visitors to the two countries who took the trouble to 
get below the crust of things learnt that Norway was not content 
with her position in the Union ; that she resented the real or 
supposed assumption by Sweden of the position of predominant 
partner, and in particular the attitude of the so-called “ Stor- 
svensker,” or “Great Swedes,” the large landowners comprising 
the First Chamber of the Swedish Diet, who, imbued with the 
traditions of Charles XII., cannot forget the days when Sweden 
was a great Power, and instinctively regard Norway in the light 
of a province. Such visitors would also learn that the political 
systems of the two countries are as wide asunder as the poles ; 
that Norway is the most completely democratic State in Europe, 
without a hereditary nobility or a large landowning class, and 
with all the political apparatus of democracyin full working order, 
while Sweden has a hierarchical society, a restricted suffrage,and 
a class parliament. They might also learn that there was a 
perennial dispute between Sweden and Norway as to the 
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conduct of foreign affairs by a common Foreign Minister, and as 
to the appointment of separate Consuls. But to the outsider the 
question would appear so complicated and uninviting that only 
a keen student of politics would be likely to follow it up. 

That.question, however, has swelled to such proportions that 
it has been the direct cause of the rupture of the Union which 
for ninety years has existed between Sweden and Norway, and 
has compelled the unwilling attention of Europe. Fortunately, 
the preoccupation of the great Powers with other and more im- 
portant affairs at first prevented the effects of the rupture from 
being felt beyond Scandinavia. Russia, whichin normal times 
would have been the Power most directly interested, was in no 
position to take a hand in the game ; and at the moment when 
feeling in Norway and Sweden ran highest, William II. was too 
much occupied with his efforts to put a spoke in the wheel of 
the Anglo-French extenze to profit by a situation which might, 
perhaps, have been exploited to Germany’s advantage. His 
recent visit to Sweden, however, and his still more recent meet- 
ing with the Tsar in the Gulf of Finland, cannot fail to give rise 
to hopes in Sweden and corresponding fears in Norway, and it is 
not yet certain that his voice may not be heard in the ultimate 
settlement between Sweden and Norway. Still, up to the pre- 
sent it has been possible to treat the rupture as a purely 
Scandinavian affair, which foreign observers could regard dis- 
passionately in the hope that the good sense of the two peoples 
would enable them to agree upon some settlement which would 
enable them to live apart in peace and goodwill. That settle- 
ment has not yet been reached; and as the Scandinavian 
question will be with us for some time to come, it will be worth 
while to endeavour to obtain some idea of the course of events 
which, since the formation of the Union in 1815, have slowly 
led up to the present crisis, and of the situation which it has 
created. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, Sweden, 
which for 150 years had ranked among the great Powers of 
Europe, was greatly reduced in power and prestige by misfor- 
tunes abroad and dissensions within. In 1809 her cherished 
possession of Finland had passed into the hands of Russia. 
The idea of finding in Norway a compensation for this 
loss was present to the minds of many Swedes; and when 
the French soldier of fortune, Marshal Bernadotte, became 
by adoption Crown Prince of Sweden, his thoughts also 
turned in this direction. Norway had for 400 years been 
united to Denmark, but, though in point of law subject 
to the Danish Crown and ruled by Danish officials, she had 
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enjoyed practical independence. Prince Bernadotte, in re- 
turn for the support given to Russia against Napoleon, ob- 
tained from Russia in 1812 a promise that Denmark should be 
compelled to cede Norway to Sweden. His reward came after 
the battle of Leipzig, when he was able to conduct a Swedish, 
Russian, and Prussian army against Denmark, and impose on 
Frederick VI. the Treaty of Kiel (January 14, 1814), by which 
that monarch renounced his right to the throne of Norway in 
favour of the King of Sweden. The Norwegians, however, had 
no intention of being handed over bag and baggage to Sweden ; 
they elected the Danish Regent, Prince Christian Federick, 
King of Norway, and drew up a Constitution, which was pro- 
mulgated on May 17, at Eidsvold. Bernadotte attempted an 
armed demonstration against Norway, and then, finding that 
the task of subduing Norway was beyond his powers, entered 
into negotiations which resulted in the Convention of Moss 
(August 14, 1814), an international agreement which deter- 
mined the action to be taken by the two nations preliminary to 
the establishment of a Union. Christian Frederick renounced 
his claim to the Norwegian crown in order to facilitate a union 
under one King. The Norwegian Constitution was revised in 
some points in order to meet the requirements of a union 
(November 4, 1814); and on August 6, 1815, the definitive Act 
of Union came intoforce. Article I. states that ‘“‘ The Kingdom 
of Norway shall be a free, independent, indivisible, and inalien- 
able Kingdom, united with Sweden under one King.” On this 
Article Norway has ever since based her claim to equality with 
Sweden, and there can be no doubt that by agreeing to it 
Sweden renounced for ever any rights over Norway which 
might have been bestowed upon her by the Treaty of Kiel. 
From the first, however, the two counties took divergent 
views as to the interpretation of the Act of Union. As the 
address submitted to King Oscar by the Storthing on June 7 has 
it, Sweden’s efforts were always directed to extending the part- 
nership, Norway’s to limiting it. Sweden could never forget 
that the Treaty of Kiel had placed Norway in her hands ; and 
found it difficult to treat on terms of equality a country which 
might, by another turn of fortune’s wheel, have become her 
province, Norway was ultra-sensitive on this point, and strove 
in every imaginable way to assert her independence, This 
divergence of views led to a succession of controversies, as to 
the Crown’s right to appoint a Viceroy in Norway, as to the use 
of a common flag, and in particular as to the conduct of foreign 
affairs. The first two questions were settled in Norway’s favour ; 
the third, after committee after committee have for half a 
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century tried in vain to find a solution, has led directly to the 
dissolution of the Union, At first this question did not raise 
any great difficulty ; both the Norwegian and the Swedish Con- 
stitutions left the transaction of foreign affairs in the hands of 
the King, and as the diplomatic business of Norway was small, 
she was for some time content with this arrangement. In 1835 
the Norwegians obtained the right for one of their resident 
Ministers in Stockholm to be present when diplomatic business 
was discussed ; but this did not satisfy their desires, and from 
time to time the feeling that Norway did not get her fair share 
of the ccmmon business of foreign affairs found various forms 
of expression. It was not, however, until a change in the 
Swedish Constitution in 1885 made the Foreign Minister directly 
responsible to the Swedish Parliament instead of to the King as 
hitherto, that the question became really acute. This change, 
though in harmony with the spirit of modern constitutionalism, 
was naturally not acceptable to Norway, the more so as it 
was further proposed that the ministerial council, in which 
diplomatic affairs were discussed, was now to consist of the 
Swedish Foreign Minister and two other members of the Swedish 
Cabinet on behalf of Sweden, and of the Norwegian Minister 
at Stockholm only on behalf of Norway. The Norwegians 
promptly demanded that this council should consist of three 
members from the Cabinet of each country, to which the Swedes 
countered by demanding that the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
should always be a Swede. Various subsequent attempts to 
settle the question proved failures, and it was gradually super- 
seded by the smaller but equally controversial question of a 
separate consular service. The two questions were mutually 
interdependent, but it was felt that if an agreement could be 
reached on the narrower basis, its extension to cover the whole 
field of controversy could only be a matter of time. 

Nothing has perhaps caused greater surprise to the outside 
world than Norway’s insistence on her right to appoint her own 
consuls, Why, it is asked, should she have imperilled the Union 
for the sake of a concession the practical value of which is 
more than doubtful? It was certainly not pressure from the 
commercial community which brought the question to the front. 
It is true that Norway’s merchant fleet is more than double the 
size of that of Sweden, and that Norwegian and Swedish exporters 
compete in several branches, But it would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to prove that Norwegian trade interests had suffered at any 
given point owing to the action of a Swedish consul, and more- 
over quite half the men in the consular service were Nor- 
wegians, With the modern tendency to make the work of the 
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consul approximate to that of the commercial traveller, it might 
be of some slight benefit to Norway to have consuls under her 
own control, but the matter was certainly not one in which 
business men in Norway took any very great interest, or for which 
they would be prepared to make very great sacrifices. The 
agitation in favour of separate consuls can only be understood 
if it is regarded as part of the larger question of Norway's 
right to an equal share in the management of foreign affairs, 
and that question again was all-important to Norwegians, not 
in its practical bearings, but as a touchstone of their inde- 
pendence. 

The idea of separate consular services first took shape in 
1891, when the Storthing appointed a committee to inquire 
into its practicability. The King twice in succession refused 
to sanction the resolution which, on the basis of the 
report of this committee, the Storthing passed in favour of the 
establishment of separate consuls. On the first occasion he 
was able to induce the Ministry to retain office ; on the second 
he was able to find a Conservative Ministry to replace the re- 
calcitrant Liberal Cabinet. It is well to bear this in mind, for 
it was King Oscar’s inability to find an alternative to the 
Michelsen Cabinet last June which made it impossible for him 
to avert the rupture. The reason why the Conservatives would 
not do in 1905 what they were willing to do in 1894 will be 
explained in a succeeding paragraph. The election of 1894, 
however, went against the Conservatives, and showed that there 
was a majority in the country in favour of a separate consular 
service. The Coalition Ministry which came into power was 
instrumental in bringing about the appointment ofa joint com- 
mittee, which sat from 1895-1898 discussing the question of 
separate diplomatic and consular representation without coming 
to any agreement. 

Before going on to examine in detail the negotiations which, 
begun in 1902, have led up to the present crisis, it will be 
necessary to explain in a few words what the attitude of the 
two principal Norwegian parties has been toward the Union. 
The historic division of parties in Norway has been into Con- 
servatives and Liberals (Right and Left—Hoire and Venstre). 
These terms have by no means the same connotation as their 
counterparts in England, owing to the extremely democratic 
nature of Norwegian politics. The parties are at the present 
time divided chiefly upon social questions, the Conservatives 
advocating prudence and regard for the national finances, and 
the Liberals being more inclined to launch out into schemes 
which come very near Socialism, Both parties have always 
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maintained in theory that Norway was an independent State, pos- 
sessed of all the attributes of sovereignty; but while the Venstre, 
being more thoroughly imbued with the spirit of democracy, 
have been more inclined to assert Norway’s rights at the risk 
of arupture with Sweden, and have been inclined to regard 
such a rupture as an end in itself, the Hoire, with a juster 
sense of the value of the Union from the point of view of Nor- 
way’s international position, have striven to maintain it at the 
risk of appearing before the country to be indifferent to that 
independence which even the poorest Norwegian looks on as 
his birthright. This self-sacrificing policy led to their exclusion 
from power—or, at least, from the effective exercise of power— 
for a number of years. They lost practically all control over 
the internal affairs of the country, and their opponents were 
able, by exploiting the Union question against them, to pass a 
number of measures which they regarded as prejudicial to the 
interests of the country. Thus, after their victory in 1891, the 
Liberals were able to carry through a scheme of direct taxation, 
after 1894 to obtain universal suffrage for the communes, and 
after 1897 to extend the principle of universal suffrage to the 
Storthing elections. Again, after the elections of 1900, a Liberal 
scheme, not yet carried out, for compulsory workmen’s in- 
surance greatly alarmed the Conservatives, who held that a 
poor country like Norway could not afford the cost of the 
administration of such a scheme. It is only in the light of 
these long years of self-abnegation and consequent impotence 
that it is possible to understand the sudden abandonment in 
the winter of 1904-5 by the Conservatives of their traditional 
policy. 

The final set of negotiations, the failure of which led to the 
rupture last June, were opened in 1902 by a proposal from the 
Swedish Government to the Blehr Ministry in Norway that a 
joint committee should be appointed to inquire whether sepa- 
rate consular services could be instituted consistently with the 
existing arrangements for the conduct of foreign affairs. The 
question of a joint Foreign Minister was purposely excluded 
from the inquiry. This committee reported favourably, and 
the two Governments entered into negotiations on the basis of 
its report. The result of their deliberations was the issue of a 
communiqué on March 24, 1903, in which the representatives of 
both countries recommended a settlement on the following 
basis : 

(1) Separate consular services to be established for Sweden 

and Norway. The consuls for each country to be sub- 
ject to the authority which that country should appoint. 
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(2) The relations of the separate consuls to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and to the diplomatic representatives 
abroad, to be settled by identic laws passed by the two 
countries, which could not be altered or abrogated 
without the consent of both countries, 

The communiqué was very well received in Norway, where it 
was felt that there was at last reasonable hope of a satisfactory 
settlement. Two members of the Blehr Government, Colonel 
Stang and Mr, Konow, whose ultra-Liberal sentiments induced 
them to speak disparagingly of it, were compelled by the 
general sentiment to resign. The General Election was pend- 
ing, and the evidence which the Stang incident gave of an 
uncomprising spirit within the Liberal Party sent the Conser- 
vatives to the polls in the autumn with the determination that 
no inopportune action on Norway’s side should be allowed to 
interfere with negotiations which gave such good promise of 
success. The watchword of the Party at that election was 
“ Negotiations, negotiations, and negotiations,” and the Coalition 
Ministry which came into power under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Hagerup was definitely pledged to treat with Sweden on 
the basis of the communiqué. On December 21 the King gave 
his assent to the communiqué, and directed the two Governments 
to set about drafting the identic laws. The Norwegian Govern- 
ment sent in their draft on May 28, 1904. It provided for the 
transmission of full reports to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
on cases which assumed, or were likely to assume, a diplomatic 
character, gave him wide powers of obtaining information from 
consuls, and forbade consuls to enter into communication with 
the central authorities of the State in which they resided except 
through the Foreign Office at home. No corresponding draft, 
however, was forthcoming from the Swedish side, and the super- 
session of the Foreign Minister, Mr. Lagerheim, who was 
believed to favour a settlement on the lines of the communiqué, 
made Norwegians very anxious, 

We now come to the turning-point. In November 1904 
Mr. Bostrém, the Swedish Premier, came to Christiania, and 
had personal conferences with Professor Hagerup, the result 
of which was ultimately embodied in a letter dated November 
26. This letter gave, not the details of an identic law as 
drafted by Sweden, but a resumé of the “ principles ” which, 
according to Swedish ideas, ought to underlie that law. Among 
these “ principles ” was a provision that opportunity should be 
given to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, before a consul was 
nominated, to raise any objections he might have against any 
of the candidates for the post ; again, that a legation abroad 
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should have the right to suspend a consul from the service if 
he took part in political demonstrations, or in any way failed 
to show proper consideration for the authorities of the country 
in which he was stationed, or was guilty of any crime or negli- 
gence affecting his position as a citizen. At first sight these 
provisions may appear fairly harmless, and even necessary in 
the interests of the discipline of the service; but a moment’s 
reflection will suffice to show that by acceding to them Norway 
would have abandoned all that she had gained by the com- 
munigué of 1903, for she would have admitted the right of the 
Foreign Minister and of diplomats over whom she had no con- 
trol to prevent the appointment of or to dismiss her consuls, 
The question as to how the common Minister of Foreign 
Affairs was to be appointed had been purposely left in abeyance ; 
and Norway, therefore, had no guarantee that the Foreign 
Minister would not continue to be, as he had always been in 
the past, a Swede. After the communiqué of 1903 had recog- 
nised the feasibility of a separate service Mr. Bostr6m was 
practically asking Norway to assent to provisions which would 
have again brought the whole of the service under Swedish 
control, Professor Hagerup, in his reply, declared that this 
demand was incompatible with the Norwegian Constitution, 
which provides that only the King can dismiss Norwegian 
officials, and maintained, in reference to the proposal to give 
the Foreign Minister power to object to consular appointments, 
that a regulation whereby a Swedish authority could annul a 
decision taken by a Norwegian authority would, by the general 
principles of international law, imprint upon Norway the stamp 
of a vassal State. 

Mr. Bostrém thereupon took a rather extraordinary step. 
He caused a draft of the identic law proposed by Sweden to 
be laid before the Norwegian Ministers in Stockholm, and 
before Professor Hagerup, who visited Stockholm in December. 
It was somewhat less uncompromising in form than his 
November proposals ; but as he announced his intention of 
resigning if the two Governments agreed upon it, the Norwe- 
gians had no guarantee that it would be ultimately adopted by 
the Riksdag. Mr. Bostrém was incomparably the strongest 
man in Sweden, and a measure to which he declared himself 
even passively opposed would have very little chance of passing. 
Moreover, the new draft still contained the objectionable pro- 
vision that the Foreign Minister should be heard before the 
appointment of the persons whom the Norwegian Government 
recommended as consuls. The Norwegian Government, in a 
pro memoria of January 11, 1905, formulated its objections to 
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this draft, specifying six points in which they regarded Sweden’s 
demands as divergent from the basis of negotiations already 
agreed upon. The Swedish Government replied on January 
30 to the effect that they were willing to continue the negotia- 
tions if the Norwegians would abandon their standpoint, to 
which the Norwegian Government returned that they had no 
further communication to make. It was now clear that further 
negotiations would be fruitless, and, acting on the reports sub- 
mitted to a joint Swedish and Norwegian council held at 
Stockholm on February 7, the King resolved that there was no 
further occasion for continuing them. 

Assuming that the Swedish Government was sincere in its 
desire to conduct the negotiations on the basis of the communiqué 
of 1903, it is exceedingly difficult to explain Mr. Bostroém’s 
action in November and December 1904. It was of course 
necessary to make adequate provision for the subordination of 
the Norwegian consuls to the common Foreign Minister, but 
this might have been done without committing the Swedish 
Government to proposals which no politician conversant with 
the Union question, and least of all such an astute tactician as 
Mr. Bostrém, could for one moment have imagined to be 
acceptable to the Norwegian Government. The regulations 
proposed from the Norwegian side were stringent, and gave the 
Foreign Minister an effective guarantee against the interference 
of the consuls in diplomatic affairs, and if their efficacy had 
been called in question, no doubt they might have been 
amended in points of detail. Mr. Bostrom, instead of looking 
for the line of least resistance, deliberately chose to put forward 
proposals which were in their essence incompatible with the 
communiqué of 1903. Either he ought never to have assented 
to that communiqué, or, having assented to it, he ought to 
have striven loyally to find some working arrangement con- 
sonant with the principles it enunciated. There was no question 
of his being bound by a policy with which he did not agree ; 
he was in office when the communiqué was issued, and it bore 
his signature. The generally accepted explanation in Norway— 
and the view is also held in some quarters in Sweden—is that 
Mr. Bostrom had endangered his Parliamentary position in 
Sweden by lending his authority to a scheme which the 
more reactionary members of the Swedish Riksdag regarded as 
a surrender of the rights of the predominant partner, Sweden, 
to her vassal Norway. Mr. Bostrom, though unquestionably 
the ablest man in Swedish politics, and an excellent judge of a 
domestic situation, does not understand Norway. It is pos- 
sible, though there is no definite evidence to that effect, 
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that he counted on the old division between Liberal and Con- 
servative in Norway to save him from the effects of a step which, 
though it might wreck the negotiations in Norway, might 
restore his waning prestige in Sweden. He may have thought 
that the Conservatives, true to their policy of maintaining the 
Union, would not permit the Coalition Ministry to push 
matters to a crisis, and that it would be possible to console them 
for the wreck of their hopes by offering to open negotiations on 
a basis which should include the question of the joint Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

If any such ideas were in Mr. Bostrém’s mind, the reception 
accorded to his proposals must have undeceived him without 
delay. The storm of indignation which greeted their appear- 
ance swept everything before it. The Conservatives were if 
anything more indignant than the Liberals. They felt that 
they had been fooled ; all the sacrifices of the past had gone for 
nothing ; all their labour to bring a Government into power 
pledged to fair negotiations with Sweden had been in vain. 
There was no faith in Sweden, her politicians did not even 
regard her written word. The time for acting as a drag upon 
the wheel was past; Conservatives must now make common 
cause with Liberals to obtain a speedy settlement which 
should satisfy Norway’s just demands. From New Year 1905, 
party divisions in Norway practically disappear. As the 
Christiania wits subsequently put it, there are two men who 
have united Norway—Harald Haarfager and Mr. Bostrom. 

We must now return to the course of events after February 7. 
On February 8, Professor Hagerup declared in the Storthing 
that it was the task of the Government to see that unrestricted 
provision should be made for the assumption by Norway of 
the national and international position to which she was entitled 
as a sovereign State. If this task could not be accomplished 
within the limits of the existing Union, the establishment of new 
and more elastic forms of co-operation must be considered. 
This declaration was followed up by the appointment of a 
special committee to consider what steps should be taken for 
the establishment of a separate Norwegian consular service. 
Before the committee reported, the Hagerup Ministry resigned. 
This Ministry had taken office in 1903 with a mandate to 
conduct negotiations with Sweden, and Professor Hagerup 
now found that the great bulk of opinion in the Storthing was 
in favour of actually appointing consuls, in accordance with 
section 21 of the Norwegian Constitution, which provides that 
fhe King, with the advice of his Norwegian Council of State, 
shall appoint all civil, military and ecclesiastical officials, and 
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of negotiating afterwards with Sweden for their subordination 
to the common Minister of Foreign Affairs. It was argued 
that, as the fruitless negotiations for many years past had 
proved that Sweden always found some pretext for breaking 
them off when there appeared to be any likelihood that the 
Norwegian claims could not be resisted, it was necessary, by 
confronting her with a fact accompli, to ascertain whether she 
was really prepared to admit Norway’s claim to equality or not. 
Professor Hagerup regarded this policy as precipitate, and was 
in favour of re-opening negotiations with Sweden upon all 
questions affecting the Union, with the proviso that if no settle- 
ment could be reached, means must be sought of establishing 
a more independent system of co-operation between the two 
countries. Professor Hagerup’s proposal, however, met with 
practically no support. The country was sick and tired of 
negotiations, and was not prepared to embark upon a fresh 
series, which from past experience there was every reason to 
suppose would end in a deadlock, from which there could be 
no issue but the dissolution of the Union. Professor Hagerup 
resigned, and a new Ministry,representing the prevailing opinion, 
was formed from both parties by Mr. Christian Michelsen, a 
wealthy shipowner of Bergen. On March 7, the special 
committee reported in favour of a Bill for the establishment of 
a separate consular service, to come into force not later than 
April 1, 1906. The Michelsen Government declared its inten- 
tion of following the lines laid down by the special committee, 
and Norway was definitely committed to a forward policy. 
Meanwhile, the Crown Prince, who since February 8 had 
been acting as Regent owing to the ill-health of the King, had 
been busily engaged in Christiania in the endeavour to find a 
basis upon which negotiations might be reopened. On April 5, 
in a mixed Norwegian and Swedish council at Stockholm, he 
made the following proposal: “A joint Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Swedish or Norwegian, answerable to both countries or 
to a joint institution, A separate consular service for each 
country, with the proviso, however, that the consuls in all that 
concerns relations with foreign Powers shall be placed under 
the discretion and control of the Minister for Foreign Affairs.” 
He added that, if there should be found in the course of nego- 
tiations another method of regulating the affairs of the Union 
consistent with the maintenance of unity in the management and 
despatch of foreign affairs, he was willing to take it into considera- 
tion. On the face of it this was a fair proposal,and many observers 
who were following the crisis abroad were inclined to think that 
the Norwegians would do well to fall in with it. On April 9 
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Mr. Bostrom resigned the Swedish Premiership, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr, Ramstedt, the reason given being that a new man 
might havea better chance of conducting negotiations onthe basis 
suggested in the Prince Regent’s declaration. The fatal objection 
to the Prince’s proposal, however, was that it came too late. The 
Norwegians, after their experience with Mr. Bostrom, were 
now in a thoroughly distrustful frame of mind, and viewed 
every proposal from the Swedish side with the greatest suspicion. 
It was thought that the Crown Prince’s proposals were only put 
forward in order to discredit Norway abroad, by making her 
appear churlish and unreasonable if she refused them. Some 
colour was lent to this suspicion by the publication of the Crown 
Prince’s proposals, in spite of the urgently expressed desire of 
the Norwegian Ministers in Stockholm that the Norwegian 
Government should have an opportunity of giving their opinion 
upon it before publication. Whether there was any real ground 
for these suspicions cannot be determined. As far as the 
Crown Prince personally was concerned they were probably 
unjust. The only certain fact is that in the existing temper of 
the Norwegian people—a temper for which the Swedes had to 
thank Mr. Bostr6m—no such terms had any chance of accept- 
ance. The Norwegian Government, in a note of April 25, 
declined to entertain the Crown Prince’s proposal, which con- 
sequently fell to the ground. 

After this definite refusal, matters proceeded apace. The 
Crown Prince continued his efforts after conciliation, and had 
interviews in Christiania with the Prime Minister and other 
leading men, but to no effect. Finally, on May 12, the special 
committee laid the Bill for establishing a separate consular 
service before the Storthing, which lost no time in adopting it. 
The Bill was in due course submitted for King Oscar’s sanction 
by the Norwegian Ministers at Stockholm ; and on May 27, in 
a Norwegian State Council, his Majesty refused his sanction. 
He based his refusal on his belief that the Crown Prince, in his 
proposal of April 5, had shown the only way in which matters 
could be settled, and on the ground that as the present service 
had been established by a decision in the mixed council, it 
could not be set aside without mutual agreement. The Norwe- 
gian Cabinet replied through the Ministers at Stockholm that, 
as none of them could undertake to countersign a decision which 
they considered manifestly prejudicial to the country, they must 
ask his Majesty to allow them to resign. To this the King 
replied that, as it was evident to him that no alternative Ministry 
could be formed, he would not consent to the resignation of 
the Cabinet. His Majesty’s decision was formally reported to 
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the Storthing on June 2, and referred to the special committee. 
This committee deliberated in secret for five days, and during 
these deliberations the final decision to bring matters to a head 
was taken. On June 7 the Prime Minister formally announced 
to the Storthing the resignation of the Ministry. The Storthing 
immediately adopted the following resolution without a dis- 
sentient vote: 


Whereas all the members of the Ministry have resigned their offices ; 
whereas his Majesty the King has declared himself unable to procure for the 
country a new Government ; and whereas the Constitutional Royal Power has 
thus ceased to be in function, the Storthing authorises the members of the 
Ministry resigning to-day, for the present, in the capacity of a Norwegian 
Government, to exercise the authority vested in the King in accordance with 
the fundamental law of the Kingdom of Norway and the laws in force, with 
such modifications as are necessitated by the fact that the Union with Sweden 
under one King has been dissolved in consequence of the King’s having 
ceased to act as Norwegian King. 


The resolution was followed up by an address to the King 
praying his Majesty to allow a Prince of the House of Bernadotte 
to ascend the Throne of Norway. 

After June 7 the Union between Sweden and Norway was 
de facto, if not de jure, dissolved. The first question that 
arises in connection with the events just described is, “On 
which side is legal right to be found?” It is easier by far to 
ask this question than to answer it. Reduced to its barest 
limits, the point at issue may be stated thus: the King main- 
tained his right to exercise the power of veto given to him by 
§ 78 of the Norwegian Constitution, on the ground that as 
King of the Union he could not assent to a law affecting the 
interests of both countries but supported only by one. The 
Norwegians argued that this power of veto was only intended 
to safeguard the rights of a minority, and, as no such minority 
could be found to take the responsibility for the King’s de- 
cisions, the veto could not take effect. The strong point in the 
King’s case was his contention that the Norwegian Cabinet had 
no right, by refusing to countersign his decree, to deprive his 
veto of practical effect. The strong point in the Storthing’s 
case was that a Ministry cannot be expected to take responsi- 
bility for acts of which it does not approve, and to remain in 
office against its will. So far, there is little to choose between 
either side, and the points raised will furnish constitutional 
lawyers with agreeable exercises for many years to come. It is 
otherwise with the chain of argument by which the Norwegian 
Government sought to prove that the King’s refusal to sanction 
the law led directly to the dissolution of the Union. Logically 
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coherent that argument may be, but logic does not always 
rule in politics. To many minds it will appear rather thin and 
pettifogging, and, in any case, it was too much to expect that 
it would be accepted by Sweden as conclusive. The doctrine 
that the Union can be dissolved unilaterally will not meet with 
much support outside Norway. The Act of Union, which has 
been in existence for ninety years, cannot be dissolved at a 
moment’s notice by an ingenious legal argument put forward 
by one of the parties. The dissolution, to be effective, must 
take place by mutual consent ; and though, politically speaking, 
the Union expired on June 7, its legal existence must be sup- 
posed to continue until some mutual arrangement between 
Sweden and Norway gives it the coup de grace. 

Thanks to the statesmanlike action of King Oscar, and to the 
good sense exhibited by the Norwegian Government, there is a 
fair prospect that some such mutual arrangement may yet be 
made. The King has throughout been opposed to any attempt 
to reimpose the Union on Norway by force of arms, though he 
and his advisers have had a hard task to keep in check the fury 
of the Storsvensker party in Sweden, who regard Norway’s 
action as insolent rebellion. His action in summoning the 
Riksdag, and asking for powers “to enter into negotiations 
with the Norwegian Storthing to conclude a conditional con- 
vention regulating matters which in view of the dissolution of 
the Union may be deemed to require adjustment,” is approved 
by the great bulk of moderate opinion in Sweden, though unfor- 
tunately that opinion, owing to the antiquated system of 
suffrage in force. in Sweden, is not adequately represented in 
the Riksdag. The question of the moment is whether the com- 
mittee appointed to deliberate upon his Majesty’s proposal can 
succeed in hitting upon any set of conditions upon which 
Sweden, with a due regard for her own dignity, can assent to 
the dissolution, The Norwegian Government will not stand out 
upon matters of form, and will probably be quite willing that the 
dissolution should be regarded as mutual, but there is some 
little danger that the views of the extremists in the Swedish 
committee may prevail, and that conditions may be put forward 
which Norway cannot accept. It still remains an open ques- 
tion whether Sweden may not attempt to impose these condi- 
tions by force. On the whole, however, public opinion on 
both sides of the frontier will probably prove strong enough to 
avert war. It must always be borne in mind, for the fact is of 
great importance for the future relations of the two countries, 
that there is no personal bitterness between Swedes and Nor- 
wegians, Many Swedes have their best friends in Norway, and 
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many Norwegians their best friends in Sweden. There is much 
intermarriage, and though Norwegians find the atmosphere of 
the Stockholm Court a little oppressive, social relations on the 
whole are easy and pleasant. There is no serious conflict of 
commercial interests, though on the other hand, owing to the 
denunciation of the common Customs law by Sweden in 1895, 
which led to the erection of tariff walls between the two coun- 
tries, and the consequent diminution by half of the inter-State 
trade, there are no strong commercial bonds to bind them 
together. Many people both in Norway and Sweden hold that 
the denunciation of this law, under which there was modified 
free trade between the two countries, was the severest blow the 
Union ever received, There is no difference of race or religion to 
keep them apart, and the languages are sufficiently akin to present 
no difficulty. The dissolution of the Union, soberly regarded, 
makes very little change in existing conditions. The parlia- 
mentary, administrative, legal, naval and military systems in 
the two countries have been absolutely distinct, and have had 
little but the Crown and the diplomatic and consular service in 
common. The disappearance of the latter removes a source of 
constant friction rather than loosens a bond, The universal 
opinion in Norway, and the opinion of many in Sweden, is that 
Norway and Sweden as independent States are likely to agree 
very much better than Norway and Sweden yoked together in an 
impracticable and irksome Union. Their interest in mutual 
defence against attack from without remains as strong as it was 
before : and though in the heat of the moment a good deal that 
is rather foolish has been said and written in Sweden to the 
effect that she is now delivered from the responsibility of 
defending Norway, there is no reason to suppose that this 
represents the matured judgment of those responsible for the 
direction of her policy. Until the Union question is finally 
settled, it will not be possible to determine what form co-ope- 
ration between Sweden and Norway for mutual defence should 
take, and in the interval the danger of foreign interference is no 
doubt increased, But the matter is one of such vital impor- 
tance to both countries that it will not rest indefinitely in 
abeyance, and when it comes up for settlement the instinct of 
self-preservation will almost certainly triumph over the feelings 
of irritation engendered by the dissolution, 

On the nature of the final settlement with Sweden must also 
depend the form which the future Government of Norway 
is to assume. The accession of a Prince of the House of 
Bernadotte to the throne of Norway would no doubt be 
the simplest solution; it would arouse no jealousies abroad; 
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would content many of the Conservatives at home; and might 
ultimately lead to some form of closer political connection 
with Sweden, and possibly facilitate the ultimate creation 
of a Scandinavian Union of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. The Storthing’s petition to King Oscar in favour 
of this step has been described in Sweden as a clever ruse 
intended to palliate Norway’s offence against King Oscar in the 
eyes of Europe. There are some astute politicians in the 
Storthing, and it would be idle to say that they did not take 
into account the effect which the proposal would have on 
public opinion abroad. But it undoubtedly corresponded to a 
very genuine feeling that monarchy is the form of government 
which suits Norway best. Not only is it traditional, but it also 
delivers Norway from several difficulties which the institution 
of a Republic might entail. Norway already has quite as 
many elections as she can well manage, and does not want to 
augment them by a Presidential election. Moreover, in a small 
country where everybody knows everybody else, the President 
would have great difficulty in maintaining the dignity and im- 
partiality of his position. There is a Republican party in 
Norway, but it is not in a majority, and it has the good sense 
to see that some Powers might be inclined to regard a diminu- 
tive Republic as an undesirable addition to the European 
family. Failing a Bernadotte, Norway will look for a King 
elsewhere ; first, perhaps, to Denmark, according to a semi- 
official communiqué which recently appeared in the Morgenbladet 
of Christiania. Prince Karl of Denmark has many of the 
qualities which Norwegians would like their King to possess ; 
and that his consort is an English Princess (Princess Maud) 
is a great recommendation in their eyes. Norwegians feel 
themselves closely akin to the English, and it would be a 
great satisfaction to them to be ruled by a Prince connected 
with the English Royal house. The candidature of an English 
Prince, if one could be found, would be even more popular, 
and the name of at least one English Prince is constantly to 
be heard in conversation. Any Englishman who visits Norway 
at the present time will find that his opinion is eagerly sought 
as to the possibility of such a candidature. It cannot be said 
that a Hohenzollern candidature would be equally popular. 
The German Emperor is well known and much liked in 
Norway, but there is a wide gulf between German and 
Norwegian habits of thought, and the general feeling is 
that a German Prince would have great difficulty in accom- 


modating himself to the extremely democratic conditions of 
Norwegian life. 
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The question of the form of government to be adopted is, 
however, one which does not present any very great difficulty, 
for whether it be republic or monarchy, the present Consti- 
tution will be preserved, and political rights and duties will 
remain what they were before. When, however, we ask 
whether, economically, Norway can continue to support the 
dignity of a sovereign state, we touch upon a more lasting, and 
therefore a more difficult problem. The additional expenditure 
entailed by the necessity of supporting a separate diplomatic 
consular service will not be very great, but everything counts 
in so poor a country as Norway. There is a prevailing impres- 
sion that the burden of taxation will become heavier, and though 
it will, at least at first, be cheerfully borne, the present burden 
is so heavy that it will not be safe to add much to it. The popu- 
lation question, however, is even more serious. Two millions is 
a dangerously small number on which to build all the elaborate 
structure of a modern State. Moreover, the yearly drain of emi- 
grants to the United States (which averages 5000 to 6000 a year, 
has amounted to as much as 28,000 in a single year) sucks away 
from Norway many of the most vigorous elements in her popu- 
lation. The number of emigrants from Norway is greater in 
proportion to the population than that from any other 
European country, except perhaps Ireland. Some of the 
mountain valleys are inhabited almost entirely by elderly 
people; the young have gone to seek their fortunes 
abroad. The task of future Norwegian Governments will 
be to find fields for industrial enterprise in Norway, in 
order to retain at least a percentage of these emigrants at 
home. Norwegians incline to optimism, and many people 
think that the utilisation of Norway’s immense reserve of water 
power and the exploitation of the mineral wealth which pros- 
pectors believe to exist may yet provide her with the means of 
supporting a larger population. There is also a wide-spread 
belief that a marked revival in business, which has of late 
years been much depressed, will follow upon the final settle- 
ment of the Union question, The uncertainty of the political 
situation has made investors timid, and there has been a 
general disinclination to embark on new enterprises. All this, 
however, is very much in the air, and when accounts have finally 
been settled with Sweden, both the Government and individuals 
will do well to give politics a rest, and apply all their energies 
to increasing the sources of national wealth. 

It is impossible to leave this subject without a few words 
about the remarkable unanimity displayed by the Norwegian 
people throughout the crisis. For years the division of opinian 
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between Conservatives and Liberals over the Union question 
had separated the country into two camps, and even bitter 
disagreements in family life were not uncommon. When the 
Conservatives, disgusted by Mr. Bostrém’s action, finally decided 
to make common cause with the Liberals, a thrill of exhilara- 
tion ran through the whole nation. At last the country was 
united in a single aim ; all were at last agreed that Norway 
must obtain from Sweden an admission of her complete equality. 
As to the manner in which this admission was to be obtained 
there might still be room for differences of opinion, but as the 
crisis advanced they gradually disappeared, and it would now 
be difficult, even among the most extreme Conservatives, and 
among those who had been in constant personal touch with 
the King, to find more than one or two who sincerely wished 
that what was done on June 7 could be undone. Put at its 
lowest, this unanimity represented a feeling that the Union 
question, which for so many years had embittered Norway’s 
relations with Sweden and disturbed the balance of her domestic 
politics, must be swept out of the world; at the highest, a 
feeling that if Norway were to admit her dependence upon 
Sweden she would be untrue to herself and could never come 
to her full stature. On whatever grounds this unanimity was 
based, the effect which it had in raising the whole tone of 
political life, and imparting to the whole nation a sense of the 
gravity of the crisis through which it was passing, and the 
consequent necessity for an orderly demeanour, was most 
marked. A nation which is capable of such a high degree of 
sustained but temperate enthusiasm may fairly be expected to 
show a corresponding wisdom and patience in dealing with the 
difficulties with which its position is beset, and to justify itself 
by its works in the eyes of Europe. 


OBSERVER, 


THE LAND OF EFFORT 


Two words, modernity and utility, express New York. 

As one comes in sight of the town, one is at once aware that 
these huge buildings, so like enormously enlarged tin biscuit- 
boxes set on end, have been erected for use alone without the 
slightest—the remotest—regard to considerations of beauty. 
The very stones cry out, as stones will, the aspirations of the 
men who piled them together. Instead of the church spires and 
Houses of Parliament that express London to the new comer, 
this city shows only tremendous business premises ; business 
dominates the life of the town, and those grotesquely tall “ sky- 
scrapers,” which are named the “Times” and the “ Flatiron” 
respectively, might almost be said to be a frank declaration in 
stone and lime of the national ideals and aims. No other build- 
ings have a chance side by side with these towering walls ; 
churches, hospitals, schools are insignificant beside them. It 
is probably this very frankness of aim that has saved New York 
from an almost awful ugliness, The great square warehouses, 
the towering sky-scrapers, have such a simplicity of intention 
in their outline, that they escape the worst condemnation. 
Softened by distance, and lighted up by the brilliant sunshine 
that seems to be always shining in America, the city looks almost 
impressive, As you gaze at these huge, useful, uncompromising 
outlines, you remember that this is the Land of Effort ; by effort 
men reached it, won it, are winning it still league by league 
from the forest and the wilderness. 

The faces of the crowd on the dock are eager and alert, and 
above all hopeful. The American may look bad, or hard, or 
horrid—he seldom looks hopeless, Watch the crowd in the 
streets, and, alas! you will often be able to distinguish the 
English emigrants by their hopeless look—the unmistakable 
East-end expression. ‘ There’s an English face,” you remark, 
involuntarily ; “It looks so hopeless.” 

“Here” (says Daniel Denton, in his curious Description of 
New York, printed in 1670), ‘‘ Here those which fortune hath 
frowned upon in England, to deny them an inheritance among 
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their brethren, and such as by their labours can scarcely pro- 
cure a livelihood ; I say such may procure here inheritance of 
lands and possessions, enjoy the benefit of them whilst they 
live, and leave them to the benefit of their children when they 
die.” Inspired by this idea, the Emigration Societies of the 
present day busy themselves in transporting to the New World 
those whom fortune hath frowned upon in England—not 
always with the happy result foretold by Daniel Denton in 1670. 
“ The sort of emigrants that are sent to us from England should 
be exterminated,” said a Canadian to the writer ; “they only fill 
our gaols—that is all they do.” And though, in the States, 
a certain check is put upon indiscriminate emigration, by the 
rule that each emigrant must have a certain sum of money in 
his possession on landing, this is not after all an entire guarantee 
of moral worth. It is comparatively easy to ship off a black 
sheep, giving him a farewell sum, and telling him he will get 
no more ; but such men are not a kind gift from across the seas. 
I am afraid there is rather too much thought, in many cases, of 
the emigrant’s good, and too little of whether he will benefit 
the land he goes to ; and this is scarcely fair to America, It is 
all very well, as so many philanthropic people do, to “ give a man 
a fresh start in life,” but these fresh starts are frequently given 
at the expense of the land he arrives to. Every land, like every 
man, should bear its own burdens, instead of rolling them off 
on to other shoulders when they become too heavy. We, how- 
ever, are not the only offenders in this respect, for every 
country in Europe sends its contribution of emigrants weekly 
to New York. Where these thousands upon thousands of 
men and women get stowed away every week it is difficult 
to say. Jews, Poles, Russians, Swedes, Finns, Armenians, 
Italians—in they pour, ignorant and dirty for the most part, 
but the seed of the American nation that is to be, Look 
at these emigrants as they arrive, and the task of amalga- 
mation appears impossible ; but observe an American crowd 
and you will realise that somehow or other, by some unex- 
plained process, all these varying nations and races have been 
boiled down into a new nation. English, French, Italian, 
Dutch, Jewish, or German blood, or a mixture of all of them, 
flows in the veins of these men and women, yet they do not 
look like a crowd of different nations; they are one quite indi- 
vidual people, with features and speech of its own, This extra- 
ordinary process is going on all the time; and the interesting 
question, to me, is to ask what the force can be that is moulding 
them into this new shape? There must be, so to speak, some 
common factor at work, Intermarriage of different races does 
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something ; climate does something ; food does something ; but 
it still seems as if there must be another force at work, to 
give this new cast of feature to these men and women who come 
of the old well-worn British and other European stocks. 

Can it be the mental influence that surrounds the American- 
born child, of whatever race he may spring ? This influence 
is strong enough to change the expression, indeed the features, 
of any race—it is the probability of success. Consider the very 
hopeless conditions into which half the working classes in 
England are born; a man of extraordinary force or cleverness 
may rise, by tremendous exertions, out of these conditions ; 
the average man if he is sober and self-denying for half a life- 
time may “lay by” enough to support him in his old age; the | 
man of inferior capacities is fore-doomed to poverty all the days 
of his life. None of these conditions seem to prevail in America. 
The forceful, clever man of the New World is apt to make his 
fortune; the average steady man may count upon comfortable 
prosperity ; and even the man of inferior capacities may look 
for wages such as he could never command in England. It is 
true that he must work harder in the New World than in the 
Old; but how many men are there in England to-day who 
would be more than willing to work hard if the work was there 
for them to do? That sad and shameful spectre of the unem- 
ployed which stalks through our streets every winter is not 
known in New York; there may be—there is—poverty, over- 
competition, hardship—but that recognised desperate army of 
men for whom there is no work, no food, and little or no hope, 
does not exist here. The life of the American working man 
is full of almost terrible toil, he is expected to work hard, and 
he does it; but he works with hope ahead, and there are not 
only chances but probabilities of ultimate reward. Stevenson 
wrote of the “difficult but not desperate life of man ’—a won- 
derful distinction. It is when the one priceless element of hope 
comes in that desperation takes flight. 

The working woman who emigrates to America need fear 
neither difficulty nor desperation. Judged by our standards, 
her life is a very easy one. The ordinary “general” servant, 
with only the very superficial accomplishments of her 
class, can command {1 each week, while well-trained table- 
maids get 25s., and the price of a well-trained cook seems to 
be above rubies, The work which they are expected to do for 
these wages is, in the case of housemaids, much lighter than 
the work they would have to do in the same situation at home. 
All the “open fire” system of heating in England entails a 
great amount of work, both in keeping up the fires and in 
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dusting; there is also, in most English houses, a great deal of 
labour for the housemaid in filling and emptying baths—labour 
which is quite done away with by the splendid bathing arrange- 
ments in all American homes, Cooks, it must be frankly 
admitted, have plenty to do; for our American cousins eat a 
great deal, and are fond of variety in their bill of fare; but 
then the cook seems to hold such a position of happy dominion 
in most households that it must almost make up for hard 
work. It is strange that, in spite of these easy conditions, 
domestic service should be so unpopular in the States. Very 
few American-born women care to enter it, most servants 
being Irish, English or Swedish, and in the South, of course, 
Negro. 

Here we stumble across the great question that is irresistibly 
forced upon one’s attention everywhere. The Negro! the 
Negro !—what is to become of him? Turn where you will, 
this distracting “colour problem” follows you, Every one 
speaks about it—no one has anything new to contribute 
towards its solution. Half the white race laugh at the Negro ; 
half curse at him; but before such a problem as this it is 
trivial to laugh and futile to curse; there it stands—a solid, 
black fact that has to be reckoned with. 

The position of the Negro in America cannot be named 
enviable, “Coloured Cars”: (White Cars). “ Coloured Wait- 
ing-room ”: (White Waiting-room). ‘No Coloured Persons 
to walk in this Park”: (White people admitted). “No 
Coloured persons admitted to this Theatre” : (White persons 
admitted). . . . . so the prohibitions run. Now these restric- 
tions may be absulutely necessary, as many people contend 
that they are; but how can they fail to rouse bitter feeling ? 
It seems to the onlooker from another land, that it is ridiculous 
to ask the Negro to be a good citizen, a patriotic countryman, 
and enforce these regulations at the same time. It would be as 
reasonable to ask a man to feel thoroughly at home in a house 
where he is forbidden to enter the sitting-rooms, or sit down 
on the best chairs, or eat off the best china. The regulations 
may be necessary, but they put beyond reach the possibility of 
good feeling between the races. 

Southerners will always tell you that those who have not 
lived among the Negroes take far too rose-coloured views of 
their capacities: “They are big children, and rather vicious 
ones,” they say over and over again, till one wearies of the 
remark; it is one of many stock sentences on the subject, 
which are fired off at the inquiring stranger. No doubt 
the remark is a perfectly true one. The Negro is childish ; 
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but he is a child that has got power into his hands— 
and that makes all the difference. How extraordinary is the 
spectacle of this huge race—millions of men—without land or 
language of their own, without traditions of the country they 
came from, bearing the very names of the men that enslaved 
them !—for the slave that was bought by John Smith became 
Smith by name, and his children in turn, bought by Jones, 
took the name of Jones, and so on andon. This black element 
is One which cannot be “ boiled down” into the great cos- 
mopolitan American nation—the black man must always be 
tragically apart from the white man. For alas, where the 
races have mixed is where the most tragic separation shows 
itselfi—the entirely black man or woman is far less to be pitied 
than the half and half—yet to the lasting shame of the white 
man, this horrible mixed race increases yearly. We, who have 
not the same traditional horror of ‘‘ black blood ” as Americans 
have, can scarcely realise the curse that one drop of it can be in 
afamily. The most far-away hint of frizzy hair, or “ the negro 
finger nail’’ is enough to stamp the possessor ot these harmless 
characteristics as a social outcast for ever. A very touching 
evidence of this is to be found in the advertisements in the 
“Coloured Journals.” Here you will findapplicationsadvertised 
as warranted “to take the kink out of the most obstinately 
kinky hair” (?) or cosmetics “ warranted to bleach the darkest 
face white’’—a pitiful sign this of the disrepute of these 
racial characteristics. The Negress, when she leaves herself 
alone, does not try to plaster down her obstinately kinky hair, 
and dresses herself simply in working clothes of bright colours 
such as her natural taste leans to, is very comely to behold in 
some instances; but anything more grotesquely pitiful than the 
dressed up Negress it is impossible to see. The kinky hair, if 
thickly greased, can be got to lie against the skull like a cap, but as 
it never grows to any length, it is screwed up into a tiny rat- 
tail plait, which is supposed to represent the coils of the white 
woman’s hair, Above this, the Negress is apt to wear a 
French hat and often a white or blue or scarlet veil of the 
most outrageous fashion. Her dresses are a travesty of French 
modes : frilled tea-gowns are much affected, and you may 
pass by the door of a log-cabin in the swamps to find a 
black lady seated at her door suitably attired in such a gar- 
ment! This all comes from their intense desire to ape “the 
whites.” “I’ve lived among them for forty years,” a man 
said to the writer, “and I’ve never known one that wouldn't 
have given the eyes out of his head to be white.” How pitiful 
is this want of all race pride! Surely some of them might be 
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clever enough to notice that white men are not such perfect 
beings to imitate ; but it does not seem to strike them. They 
are black—and they want to be white—and there it is. 

As all the world knows (or should know) it is a Negro, Dr. 
Booker Washington, who has done more than any other man 
for the help of his people. ‘“ This Joshua (as some one wrote of 
him) ‘called of God and Man to lead the headless host,” has 
founded industrial schools for the training of Negroes in trades. 
He has done this because he asserts that only systematised 
training can raise the Negro from his present degradation and 
enable him to compete on equal terms with white workmen. 
Hitherto he has not had a fair chance ; now the chance is to be 
put into his hand, and it will depend on himself whether he 
profits by it. Dr, Booker Washington’s theory for the redemp- 
tion of his race is based on the sound truth that people should, 
and must save themselves. Thistheory has of course met with 
opposition. The fearful injustice under which the Negro 
groaned for so long, has perhaps made him feel as if nothing the 
white man can now do for him can be too much to wipe out the 
old score. And there is of course some truth in this view of the 
case. But it is equally true that unless the Negro will exert 
himself—save himself—no one else can do it for him. Speaking 
of his difficulties in getting the Negro to work, Dr. Washington 
said not long ago: 


We received for months objections from parents, from students, from every- 
body: They said the coloured people for two hundred and fifty years had been 
worked as slavés, and now they were free, they thought the time for being 
worked was over. In answer to these objections, we said it was true the 
negro had been worked for 250 years as slaves, but the great lesson that the 
race wanted to learn of freedom was not to de worked but fo work. We said 
there was a vast difference between being worked and working—that being 
worked meant degradation and working meant civilisation, and if I should 
sum up the problem that is interesting the people of the South to-day it would 
be to teach them the difference between being worked and working, and when 
you can teach them that difference—when you can teach them to love labour, 
to see the beauty, the civilising power there is in it, instead of something that 
is beneath them, in a very large degree you have solved the problem that is 
before us, 


Well, we have problems enough in England, but thank 
Heaven we have not the Colour Problem—that terrible ques- 
tion which the children whose fathers sinned are now called 
upon to answer. 

In that ingenuous little history of New York, from which | 
have already quoted, the author goes on to say: ‘‘ They shut 
their doors against Pride and Luxury, yet how do they stand 
wide open to let Charity in and out, either to assist each other 
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or relieve a stranger’! It would be a stretching of truth 
to assert that Pride and Luxury do not exist in New York 
nowadays ; but it is certainly true that the doors stand 
wide open still to entertain strangers. And into such warm, 
comfortable houses these doors open! When will our 
nation learn to heat their houses in a rational manner ? 
The draught, that all too well known horror of every 
English home, is entirely unknown in America, for the simple 
reason that the whole house is kept at an even temperature, so 
there is no rush of cold air out of the hall into the sitting- 
rooms, &c., &c., &c. It is almost a pleasure to recall, in these 
delightful rooms, the miseries of the Englhish winter ; the hot 
shoulder next the fire: the cold one turned from it: the icy 
draught “ along the floor”: the knife-like one that always finds 
a way through the ill-fitted window sash. All these evils are 
non-existent in the furnace-heated house, and even with an 
Arctic climate out of doors you enjoy perfect comfort indoors. 
It is a social nation indeed that keeps up its social life under 
the conditions of a New York or Boston winter—-not all the 
joys of the furnace-heated houses can make up for what one 
must face outside. Mountains of snow, hummocks of ice, over 
which the long-suffering horses stumble and scramble like so 
many goats—cold that seems to bite to the bone, and this for 
weeks and months on end. The sun is shining brilliantly 
whenever the snow is not falling, but it makes no impression 
whatever on the mountains of snow and ice that each blizzard 
piles up in the streets. Oh, these New York streets ! who that 
has ever bumped over their outrageous surfaces can ever forget 
them? Thousands upon thousands of pounds go every winter 
to the “Cleansing Department,” thousands of men and horses 
work away day and night, yet many of the streets remain to all 
appearances the same. The following letter appeared in the 
New York 7imes in February of this year : 


If the citizens of New York pay little heed to their civic duties, they may 
perhaps be a little less reckless in their regard for their own safety. Bya 
visit to the east side, a state of affairs would be disclosed that would seem 
incredible. The streets are simply mountains of filth—quagmires of it— 
garbage, ashes, old boots, tin cans, rotting vegetables, and, worse still, rotting 
horses are the exhibit. A dead and decaying horse was perceptible to more 
than one sense yesterday afternoonat 1oth Street and Avenue D., and another 
at the foot of the bridge on Delaney Street. Decency, morality and self- 
respect are impossibilities in such surroundings. . . . 


While another correspondent asks : 


Cannot the Zzmes do something to stir up the city authorities in regard to 
the non-removal of ashes and the general bad condition of the streets? It is 
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a disgrace, I venture to say, that would not be tolerated in any other city in 
the world. Fora period of over three weeks there has been in West 81st 
Street an old hot water boiler, measuring at least seven feet in length, not to 
mention an old wooden spool, some six feet in diameter, evidently discarded 
by the electric light company, and other old junk. Truly a wonderful and 
varied collection for a supposedly aristocratic west end street ! 


These indignant and unexaggerated letters seem, however, to 
make not the slightest impression on the City authorities, 
Indeed, no other nation would put up with such streets for a 
moment: it must be the extreme good nature which is so cha- 
racteristic of Americans that makes them tolerate this state of 
matters—good nature, or perhaps the fact that every one is too 
busy to agitate enough over it. But to strangers the New York 
streets are a revelation of untidiness. If you express any sur- 
prise at their condition one word is murmured in explanation, 
and that word is “Tammany”: “ Why don't the authorities do 
something ?” “Tammany.” ‘Why don’t the police inter- 
fere?” “Tammany.” ‘Does no one care?” ‘No use 
caring, while Tammany is in” ! 

This may be so ; but beyond New York the disgrace of un- 
tidiness is visible. The American “ back yard” is a thing to be 
seen—it can scarcely be described : squares of grassless sod, 
surrounded by plank fencing—into this receptacle all the 
rubbish of the household is dumped—old tin cans, old peram- 
bulators, old buggies—everything apparently that can’t be other- 
wise disposed of, And always newspapers—paper is everywhere 
—one would fancy, from its prominence in American backyards 
that it was an indestructible article. Now it may conceivably 
be difficult to get rid of old perambulators, buggies and tin cans 
—but there can be no excuse for the old newspapers. Nothing 
more hideously untidy and unsanitary than the back-yard of the 
average artisan dwelling in America can be imagined. It is 
noticeable that public opinion counts for very little inthe land of 
Liberty : this bugbear of England seems scarcely to exist here, 
hence the untidiness—no one cares what other people think, 
Public opinion on one point in especial is either powerless, or 
perhaps not fully aroused—can it be that a whole nation is 
insensible to the advertisement nuisance that is ruining their 
country? We are tormented enough at home by Beecham’s 
Pills, and Congreve’s Consumption Cure ; but advertisement in 
England has not yet, Heaven be praised, reached the grotesque 
limits it has attained to in America. A meadow near New Jersey, 
for instance, is filled with a herd of life-size wooden cows, being 
milked by a wooden man and boy, and each cow bearing on 
her back an advertisement of malted milk, The end gables 
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of many houses in New York are painted with a gigantic 
female in corsets of a particular kind ; while frogs of 
nightmare size—six feet in height—squat by the shores of 
many streams or lakes and reflect into their depths that 
teasing question—* Frog in your throat?” So incessant and 
outrageous are these advertisements, that on a long railway 
journey the only thing one can do is to stop looking out of the 
windows. It is not possible to admire scenery that is defaced 
in this way, be it never so lovely. 

The environs of New York are specially defaced by advertise- 
ment; but whether public opinion is stronger in Boston, or 
whether it is less of a commercial city, the blessed fact 
remains that advertisement scarcely exists in that delightful 
town. At last the wearied eye and the disgusted mind can 
rest |—no more wooden cows, pasteboard frogs or pictures of 
ladies in corsets appear in Boston—and long may they be 
banished from it. The Common, the dear old twisted, ill-paved 
streets, the dim, gilded dome of the State House, these have 
a beauty and dignity about them that is wonderfully soothing 
after the jumble andrush of New York, 

Now another question arises—which is the real, permanent 
America—the America of the future ? Will Boston, delightful 
and beautiful, become (to coina word) gradually New-Yorked, 
or will New York in future generations become gradually 
Bostonised ? 

Will the State House of Boston, for instance, be pulled 
down and replaced by some showy new building; the old, 
historic cobbled streets, be re-paved with asphalt, and widened 
away into ugliness; will an “elevated” roar across the 
Common where Emerson used to walk, and advertisements 
grin from the pretty old house fronts ? 

Or will the beautiful side of life be allowed to prevail in New 
York: will the long-suffering inhabitants rise some day and 
tear down that “elevated” which disturbs and destroys the 
whole town; will they protest against the outrageousness 
of advertisement, against the grotesqueness of sky-scrapers ?— 
Who can tell. It seems as if already the nation is beginning to 
awake to the necessity of beauty. Fine buildings abound, even 
in New York, though their surroundings are often curiously 
incongruous. But the national taste is most happily shown at 
Washington. Here at last the nation seems to have revolted 
against Ugliness and Utility and declared in favour of Beauty 
and Order, The wide, tree-shaded streets, the splendid build- 
ings and the lovely gardens are a rest to the soul after the stark 
Utilities of New York. Lovely as it is, Washington reminds 
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one of a beautiful, vacant young face that still wants the lines 
of experience to perfect its beauty. For though the very 
utmost is made at Washington of the short national history, it 
does not—cannot—go very far. The streets and parks are 
only too full of statues to this or that president or general ; 
but this making of history is a long process that cannot be 
hurried. Centuries upon centuries hence—when wars and 
triumphs and disasters have written their splendid or terrible 
writings over the city, Washington will be perfected—not till 
then, 

It is to be hoped that the America of the future will set her- 
self to the development of the beautiful, permanent side of 
things as oppcsed to those which are strictly for Profit and 
Utility. For if she develops along the lines of Ugliness and 
not-caring-how-things-look, the “line of least resistance,” 
where will she end? In a terrible world, a-click with tele- 
phones, a-rumble with elevated railways, without beauty or 
order or leisure—a place to make money in and then fly from ; 
a sort of business hell. 

But taking the other path ; with her resources of magnificent 
energy and splendid wealth, might America not build cities for 
the future as fair as those the older nations have founded in the 
past ? 


JANE H. FINDLATER. 


RACINE 


IF a plébiscite were to be taken among French writers as to 
who was the greatest poet of France, I think the answer would 
probably be Racine. Were one to say author instead of poet 
the chosen candidate might be Moliére. Lafontaine and 
Corneille would receive many votes, but I think it would be 
most probable that “le divin Racine” would emerge trium- 
phantly at the top of the list. To English readers this fact 
would probably appear to be surprising ; were the election to 
be held in England I think the majority of votes would probably 
be obtained by Victor Hugo or forde Musset. What I wish to 
consider are the reasons why, in the French estimation, Racine 
is an immeasurably greater poet than de Musset, a greater poet 
than Victor Hugo, and than all other French poets. Why, in 
fact, do the French admire Racine, and what are the qualities in 
him that they especially admire and love ? 

To compare him with Victor Hugo may be said to be 
unfair ; because Victor Hugo is a lyrical poet and Racine is a 
dramatic poet. But Victor Hugo has also written plays, plays 
in which he sought to shatter the tradition established by the 
plays of Racine. Plays which are still acted with triumphant 
success. Some critics indeed, and among them one of the 
most scholarly and delicate of judges, the late Mr. Cory, say 
that Victor Hugo’s plays are the finest that have been written 
since those of Shakespeare, It is not, therefore, by disparaging 
Victor Hugo’s work that I wish to call attention to the beauties 
of that of Racine. I wish merely to attempt to show why the 
French put the qualities of Racine still higher. At first sight 
the range of Victor Hugo’s work, the elemental quality of the 
passions with which it deals, the lyrical heights to which it rises, 
the depth of feeling into which it dives, the variety and mul- 
tiplicity of the strings of his lyre, would seem to form a 
more portentous achievement ; compared with this multi- 
tudinous orchestration the work of Racine seems like the thin 
utterance of four stringed instruments delicately played in an 
eighteenth-century drawing-room. This, however, is exactly 
the point. Let us say that in an eighteenth-century drawing- 
room four fiddles or a fiddle and a clavier are interpreting 
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the music of Mozart or of Beethoven. What actually takes 
place? of what does the process consist? I think that pro- 
fessional musicians will bear me out when I say that the 
process is something like this: Mozart and Beethoven take a 
melody, perhaps one of three bars only or even of one single 
bar, and review it in all its architectural possibilities ; perhaps 
they marry it to another tune, and then arise the doubled 
possibilities of permutation and combination ; the cultivated 
musician will notice the workings of the subject, and enjoy it 
consciously ; but the uncultivated one, if he hears it often 
enough, will enjoy it unconsciously ; something is built up, the 
architecture and proportion of which will not escape him ; 
and when one is led up to the catastrophe it is as if one were 
standing on the edge of one’s own planet, enjoying the sense of 
being caught up in the wheels of unchangeable harmonious 
laws and whirled into eternity. This effect will seem even 
greater to a musician than the catastrophe achieved in the 
music-dramas of Wagner, in which the factor of literary 
inspiration is almost always present and dominant, if indeed it 
does not form the sole basis of his musical inspiration. To 
some Wagner’s catastrophe will seem in comparison to that of 
Beethoven like a railway accident. But even fervent admirers 
of Wagner will admit—since Wagner was the first to admit it 
himself—that in Beethoven’s music a limit is reached which 
cannot be surpassed ; others, such as Wagner, may attain at 
moments to the same height ; but they cannot go further, it is 
the high-water mark of musical utterance, the seventh heaven 
of musical expression ; and though others paid rare and brief 
visits to that high abode, Beethoven made it his constant 
dwelling-place. 

Now in the opinion of the French, Racine is to Victor Hugo 
as Beethoven or Bach is to Wagner in the opinion of the 
trained musician. The comparison must not be pushed too 
far ; 1 do not mean to imply that Racine is as great an erscheinung 
in the history of the world as Beethoven. Far from it! Asa 
genius Racine is comparable rather to Mozart than to 
Beethoven; but the principle of his greatness, and the reason 
of his superiority to Victor Hugo resembles the principle of 
Beethoven’s greatness and the reason of Beethoven’s superiority 
over Wagner. Let us now consider Racine’s qualities in detail. 
First, 1 repeat that his greatest merit is this: that in his 
work we find the high-water mark of French poetical utterance. 
Other poets may write as well, nobody will ever write better ; 
nobody will probably write well so constantly and remain 
breathing so easily on such an exalted and uniform plane of 
pure excellence. That is the main fact about Racine. 
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To go more nearly into the question of his qualities I should 
classify them as follows: 

(1) The architecture of his work; the harmony and 
reasonableness of its proportion ; its purity of outline. 

(2) His insight into the human heart; arising from an 
extreme sensibility of temperament; resulting in the 
comprehension of human passions and in an exquisite 
subtlety of treatment in psychological matters, 

(3) Nobility of purpose and elevation of thought. 

(4) Loftiness of utterance, majesty, distinction and simpli- 
city; sensitiveness of diction and melody of cadence. 

Many people are discouraged in approaching Racine by the 
mould in which his work is cast; by its eighteenth-century 
tone and atmosphere; by the obvious fact that the characters 
in his plays, be they Greeks or Romans, Jews or Turks, are in 
reality. Frenchmen of the epoch of Louis XIV.; men in flourish- 
ing wigs and women in broad brocaded hoops, who speak the 
language of Versailles and move in a circle of stiff and stately 
etiquette. But this is merely a question of externals; it is the 
frame, the vehicle, the cup; and the fact that the cup is exqui- 
sitely chiselled does not prevent the wine which it contains 
being exhilarating, any more than the fact that Mozart’s music 
was written for an eighteenth-century harpsichord prevents its 
being divine. 

Under the eighteenth-century trappings Racine saw the 
eternal passions of the human heart, and he expressed what 
he saw in verse which, although it has the accent of its epoch, 
has also, since it is sincere, noble and beautiful, the underlying 
note which belongs to all time. 

I will now try and illustrate the various qualities which I 
have already catalogued. 

First, the perfect architecture of his work. The harmony 
of its proportion; this is an essentially French quality; since 
the Greeks no nation has possessed this quality in such a 
pre-eminent degree as the French. “Le sentiment de la 
mesure,” as they call it, or “le godt,” the absence of which 
Anatole France says “‘choque méme ceux qui n’en ont pas.” 
Take the palace of Versailles itself, how insufferable would its 
splendours be, were they not pervaded by that sense of har- 
mony and that instinct of proportion which are the elements 
of taste. We see this in all French art; in their statuary, 
their buildings, their furniture, their acting. The plays of 
Racine constitute perhaps the supreme instance of their pre- 
eminence in this direction. Take, for instance, the play of 
Bérénice. It is built out of a sentence of Suetonius, Titus 
reginam Berenicem, cui etiam nuptias pollicitus ferebatur ... 
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statim ab urbe demisit invitus invitam; or, as Racine translates 
it, “ Titus qui amoit passionément Bérénice, et qui méme, a ce 
qu’on croyait, lui avait promis de |’épouser, la renvoya de Rome, 
malgré lui et malgré elle, dés les premiers jours de son empire.” 
That is the whole subject of the play. There are no incidents 
and no action, Racine, in his preface to the play, comments 
on this lack of incident in the following manner: 

Il n’y a que le vraisemblable qui touche dans la tragédie. Et quelle 
vraisemblance y a-t-il qu’il arrive en un jour une multitude de choses qui 
pourraient 4 p-ine arriver en plusieurs semaines? II] y en a qui pensent que 
cette simplicité d’action est une marque de peu d’invention. Ils ne songent pas 
qu’au contraire toute l’invention consiste 4 faire quelque chose de rien, et que 
tout ce grand nombre d’incidents a toujours été le refuge des poétes qui ne 
sentoient dans leur génie ni assez d’abondance ni assez de force pour attacher 
durant cing actes leurs spectateurs par une action simple, soutenue de /a 
violence des passions, de la beauté des sentiments et de Pélégance de expression. 

There is no action, but out of this rien Racine has made a 
perfect symphony, which rivets our attention and our emotions, 
by the force of passions, the beauty of the sentiments expressed 
and the distinction of the language. Let me for a moment 
analyse this play. In the first act we learn that the marriage of 
Titus and Bérénice is expected immediately, from a conversation 
between Antiochus, King of Comagena, and his confidant. We 
also learn that Antiochus has been a prey during five years to an 
unrequited passion for Bérénice. He sees her, and signifies his 
intention of leaving Rome for ever; pressed by her for an 
explanation, he confesses the love which he had so long con- 
cealed, and declares that he can no longer endure a friendship 
in which he is made the confidant of her love for another man. 
His final speech is a good instance of Racine’s extraordinary 
sympathetic knowledge of the human heart, since it sums up in 
a very few words all that a man in such a situation feels, and 
all there is to be said on the subject. These words might have 
been spoken in Rome in the days of the Czsars, or at Versailles 
in the court of Louis XIV., or in the Paris of M. Loubet; as 
long as unrequited passion exists, and as long as a man loves 
a woman, who in her turn needs him merely as a friend, the 
following speech will always seem poignant and new: 

J évite, mais trop tard 
Les cruels entretiens, ot je n’ai point de part, 
Je fuis Titus ; je fuis ce nom qui m’inquiéte 
Le nom qu’a tous moments votre bouche répéte : 
Que vous dirai-je enfin? Je fuis des yeux distraits, 
Qui, me voyant toujours, ne me voyaient jamais. 
Adieu. Je vais, le coeur trop plein de votre image, 
Attendre, en vous aimant, la mort pour mon partage. 
Sur tout ne craignez point qu’une aveugle douleur 
Remplisse univers du bruit de mon malheur ; 
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Madame, le seul bruit d’une mort que j’implore 
Vous fera souvenir que je vivois encore. 
Adieu. 

In the second Act Titus discusses with Paulin, his confidant, 
the question of his marriage, and insists on being told the truth 
with regard to public opinion on the subject. The truth is 
that the title of Queen is odious to the Roman people; and 
the Emperor’s contemplated marriage with the Queen of 
Palestine would be looked upon by them as a disgrace, an 
insult, a calamity. Titus recounts the history of his love, which 
has never been stronger, and the hopes he had cherished with 
regard to its crowning fulfilment ; at the same time he confesses 
that he now labours under no delusion with regard to the 
consequences of his marriage, and the manner in which such 
an action would be received by his subjects. He merely wishes 
to hear the confirmation of his own feelings from another’s 
lips. He knows that it isa question of sacrificing his individual 
happiness for the welfare of the State. At the same time he 
realises to the full what the effect will be on Bérénice as well 
as on himself. When Paulin applauds his noble patriotic senti- 
ments and his devotion to the glory of his country he replies : 


Ah! que sous de beaux noms cette gloire est cruelle ! 
Combien mes tristes yeux la trouveroient, plus belle, 
S‘il ne falloit encor qu’ affronter le trépas ! 


Bérénice, he says, was the sole cause of his regeneration, of 
his victories, first over himself and then over his enemies : 


Je lui dois tout, Paulin, Récompense cruelle ! 
Tout ce que je lui dois va retomber sur elle : 
Pour prix de tant de gloire et de tant de vertus, 
Je lui dirai: Partez, et ne me voyez plus. 


Nothing could be more true to life, nothing could be more 
perfectly expressed than the following lines in which he speaks 
of his relations with Bérénice. It is what we call modern. 
When we meet with something in a Greek play, or in Cicero’s 
letters, or an Icelandic Saga which hits the bull’s eye of our 
feelings because it expresses what we ourselves feel, we say it 
is modern; it would be more correct to call it ancient, or rather 
it is neither, it is neither old nor modern but eternal, because 
itis human. The following passage is human ; 

PAULIN. 
Sur cent peuples nouveaux Bérénice commande. 
TITUS. 
Foibles amusements d’une douleur si grande ! 
Je connois Bérénice, et ne sais que trop bien 
Que son cceur n’a jamais demandé que le mien. 
Je Vaimai ; je lui plus. Depuis cette journée, 
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(Dois-je dire funeste, hélas, ou fortunée ? ) 
Sans avoir, en aimant, d’objet que son amour, 
Etrangére dans Rome, inconnue 8 la cour, 
Elle passe ses jours, Paulin, sans rien prétendre 
Que quelque heure a me voir, et le reste 4 m’attendre. 
Enfin, tout ce qu’amour a de nceuds plus puissants, 

Doux reproches, transports sans cesse renaissants, 

Soin de plaire sans art, crainte toujours nouvelle, 

Beauté, gloire, vertu, je trouve tout en elle. 

Depuis cing ans entiers chaque jour je la vois. 

Et crois toujours la voir pour la premiére fois. 

Titus now tries to tell Bérénice the sad truth, but breaks down, 
being utterly unable to do so. He leaves Bérénice in be- 
wilderment, with a faint suspicion of the truth, which, however, 
she instantly puts away from her. 

In the third Act Titus charges Antiochus to reveal the truth 
to Bérénice, confiding her to his charge and protection, and 
bidding both leave Rome together. Antiochus is almost per- 
suaded by his confidant that if he breaks the news to Bérénice 
her love for Titus will turn to hatred. He breaks the news to 
her as gently as he can; at first she will not believe it, and 
when she is at last convinced, stunned and overcome by the 
blow, she bids Antiochus leave.her sight for ever. 

In the fourth Act we come to the climax, That is the scene 
when Titus and Bérénice meet after she is aware of the truth, 
Titus explains that henceforth life to him without her will be 
as death ; his life will end with their separation; but that it is 
no longer a question of living but of reigning. 

Then she replies-in what are perhaps the most beautiful 
lines of the play : 

Hé bien, régnez, cruel, contentez votre gloire: 

Je nedispute plus. J’attendois, pour vous croire, 
Que cette méme bouche, aprés mille serments 

D’un amour qui devoit unir tous nos moments, 

Cette bouche, 4 mes yeux s’avouant infidéle, 
M’ordonnat elle méme une absence éternelle, 

Moi méme j’ai voulu vous entendre en ce lieu. 

Je n’écoute plus rien : et, pour jamais, adieu. . . . 
Pour jamais! Ah, seigneur! songez-vous en vous mime 
Combien ce mot cruel est affreux quand on aime ? 
Dans un mots, dans un an, comment souffrirons nous, 
Seigneur, que tant de mers me stharent de vous ; 

Que le jour recommence et que le jour finisse 

Sans que jamais Titus puisse voir Bérénice, 

Sans que de tout le jour je puisse voir Titus ? 

In lines such as these we see the high-water mark of Racine’s 
poetry. The words are the ordinary words of prosaic conver- 
sation ; the sentiment is exactly what a woman in the situation 
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of Bérénice would utter, in any epoch, in any country ; and the 
effect is that of great poetry. Never has the immense despair 
of separation been distilled into so close an utterance. Titus 
yields for a moment, but finally regains command over himself, 
and recalls the countless examples of self-sacrifice on the part 
of the sons of Rome, Bérénice leaves him, vowing to kill her- 
self, Titus is summoned to the Senate House. In the fifth 
Act Bérénice has decided to leave Rome, leaving a letter for 
Titus. Titus, informed of this, insists on seeing her once more. 
He declares that his love is stronger than ever ; she reproaches 
him with playing with her despair. Titus then reads her letter 
and discovers that she had decided to take her life. Then in 
a noble speech Titus declares that his cup of sorrow is 
full, Seeing that Bérénice has determined to die, he can no 
longer support his fate. But—and this is what makes his 
character fine and his speech noble—he is resolved more than 
ever not to disobey the dictates of his conscience nor to thwart 
the wishes of his people : 

L’Empire incompatible avec votre hymenée 

Me dit qu’aprés léclat et les pas que j'ai faits 

Je dois vous épouser encore moins que jamais. 


Neither will he quit all and follow her, for she, he says, would 
merely feel shame for him did he choose such a cowardly line 
of action. He speaks thus: 

Il est, vous le savez, une plus noble voie ; 

Je me suis vu, Madame, enseigner ce chemin 

Et par plus d’un héros et par plus d’un Romain ; 
Lorsque trop de malheurs ont lassé leur constance, 
Ils ont tous expliqué cette persévérance 

Dont le sort s’attachoit 4 les persécuter 

Comme un ordre secret de n’y plus résister. 

The dénouement is presently brought about by the arrival of 
Antiochus, who confesses to Titus his life-long love for Bérénice, 
and adds that, now that he has brought the two together, he 
hopes they will live happily, but that he is going to kill himself. 
Bérénice then has an outburst of revolt against herself, as 
being the cause of all this distress, and calmly and sadly she 
bids her final farewell to Titus. She explains her conduct by 
saying that she had feared he had ceased to love her, but that 
now she sees her mistake, and she will leave him and continue 
to live. She bids Antiochus learn submission from the example 
of herself and of Titus: 

Je Paime, je le fuis ; Titus m’aime, il me quitte: 

Portez loin de mes yeux vos soupirs et vos fers. 

Adieu. Servons tous trois d’exemple a l’univers 
De l’amour la plus tendre et la plus malheureuse 
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Dont il puisse garder l’histoire douloureuse. 
Tout est prét. On m/’attend. Ne suivez point mes pas. 
(a4 TiTUus). 
Pour la derniére fois, adieu, seigneur. 
ANTIOCHUS. 
Hélas ! 


And Racine shows his fine instinct in letting the drama close 
softly with a sigh, the “ Hélas” of Antiochus. Thus, at the 
end, demisit invitus invitam. Coventry Patmore’s Ode applies to 
the final situation : 


With all my will, but much against my heart, 
My very dear, 

We part. 

The solace is the sad road lies so clear ; 

Go thou to east, 

I west. 


I have analysed the play thus in detail in order to show 
the framework of Racine’s structural fabric. To show how 
out of nothing he produces a play more rich in human interest, 
more poignant and passionate, than dramas crowded with 
incident and noisy with action; arousing our pity and our 
interest, simply, as he says, by the nobility of the sentiments, 
the conflict of the passions, and the beauty of the language: 
and thus attaining the greatest ends by the simplest means, 
Bérénice remains, and probably will remain, the final utterance 
of the tragedy of lovers separated by the conventionalities of 
the world: Just as in Macbeth Shakespeare said the last word 
on the subject of murder, and struck every note of the psycho- 
logical situation, so does Racine in Bérénice exhaust the possi- 
bilities of the subject of the seemingly causeless and inevitable 
separation of lovers, the conflict between love and duty which 
it brings with it, the various phases of hope, fear, doubt, bitter 
altercation, despair, reconciliation and final submission of 
which this twofold conflict consists. 

Even in such a bald analysis as I have made, the harmonious 
proportions of the construction will be apparent. But the play 
must be read, and still better seen played; fortunate are those 
who have seen Madame Bartet—the ideal Bérénice—in the part, 
in order to appreciate the delicate gradations by which the scale 
of passion rises, swells, and subsides, dying away in a note of 
melancholy resignation. The architectural beauty of Racine’s 
work, the reasonableness of proportion, the purity of outline, 
the absence of any jarring note, of anything forced or exagge- 
rated, are nowhere better displayed than in this play. The drama 
arises naturally and inevitably from the characters, and the cir- 
cumstances in which those characters are placed, the one acting 
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on the other, and proceeds step by step to its logical and inevit- 
able close. We know from the first that, given the character of 
Titus, and the circumstances in which he is placed, he cannot 
possibly marry Bérénice, and that however deeply she may suffer, 
no misunderstanding can be finally possible between her and 
her lover. The great merit of this kind of work is apparent 
when we compare it with that of the lesser masters. In such 
plays the drama, instead of proceeding from the characters of 
the persons, is brought about by an external and fortuitous 
Deus ex machiné. Misunderstanding is caused in such plays not 
tragically, by the blundering of souls in the darkness, but in a 
concrete fashion, by the intercepting of letters, or the over- 
hearing of conversation behind doors. Racine, on the other 
hand, knows and is able to show, that there is quite enough in 
the human soul to cause tragedy, without having recourse to the 
adventitious aid of any melodramatic trickery. To find a 
parallel to this in modern drama, we have to turn to Ibsen and 
Maeterlinck ; Tourgeneff’s novels are also fashioned upon the 
same principle. 

I said that in Bérénice Racine exhausted the subject of sepa- 
ration. A striking illustration of this fact is one of the most 
successful plays of modern times, M. Donnay’s Amanzis, the 
play which made the author’s reputation. It is a modern Béré- 
nice, or rather, as M. Lemaitre called it a Bévénicette ; its funda- 
mental framework is built upon precisely the same lines as 
Racine’s work. 

The same harmony of proportion, the same natural sequence 
of events, proceeding from the clash of character and cir- 
cumstance, will be found in all of Racine’s plays. In 
Andromaque the note struck is younger, fresher ; the quality 
of the passion is perhaps swifter and more fiery. Andromaque 
is to Racine’s work what Mr. Swinburne’s A/éalania in Calydon is 
to his other plays; it has the “ first fine careless rapture”; a 
high, pure note as of silver cymbals and of celestial harps. 
The verses succeed each other in pure white folds. 

But in order to realise the qualities which I noted under the 
second heading of my initial list, namely, Racine’s insight into 
the human heart, his sensibility and comprehension of the 
passions, it is necessary to study Phédre ; to read it and re-read 
it, and to see it played. 

Phédre is without doubt the-most important play in the French 
classical repertoire. It is the Hamlet of the French stage, and 
the actress who triumphs in the part must needs be a great 
personality. Phédre is too well known to need any analysis or 
description. But there is one point to which I should like to 
call attention. It is this: the objection which is made to all 
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Racine’s plays with regard to the discord between the remote- 
ness of his subject-matter and the seventeenth-century accent 
and tone of his characters, has been more vehemently urged 
in the case of Phédre, since, whereas the framework and central 
idea of the play are Greek, its spirit is Christian. But in 
making Phédre herself a Christian, conscious of her guilt 


and horrified at herself, Racine has merely heightened the’ 


poignancy of her plight. Again, what [ have already said 
about the eternal fundamental essence of Racine’s characters 
and the superficial and external nature of their manner and 
accent applies especially to this case. For the important fact 
about Phédre is that just as in Bérénice Racine wrote the 
eternal tragedy of separation, so in Phédre he gives us the 
eternal tragedy of the woman who is the prey of an involun- 
tary passion for a man younger than herself ; and nowhere 
has this passion been more faithfully portrayed, nor the grada- 
tion of the martyrdom more subtly traced. I will give two 
instances of Racine’s delicacy of treatment. The first occurs 
in the initial scene between Phédre and CEnone, before she has 
confessed her guilty secret; the first hint she gives of it is when 
she suddenly, in a moment of distraction, or rather giving way 
unconsciously to her dominating preoccupation, the thought 
of Hippolyte—says: 

Dieux, que ne suis-je assise 4 l’ombre des foréts ! 

Quand pourrai-je, au travers d’une noble poussiére 

Suivre de I’ceil un char fuyant dans la carriére ? 

Could any indication be more subtly introduced ? 

The second passage occurs when Phédre, after having con- 
fessed her passion to Hippolyte, learns that her husband The- 
seus is still alive. 

Mourrons. Detant d’horreurs qu’un trépas me délivre ; 
Est-ce un malheur si grand que de cesser de vivre ? 
La mort aux malheureux ne cause point d’effroi. 

Je ne crains que le nom que je laisse aprés moi. 

Pour mes tristes enfans quel affreux héritage ! 

Le sang de Jupiter doit enfler leur courage. 

Mais quelque juste orgueil qu’inspire un sang si beau, 
Le crime d’une mére est un pesant fardeau, 

Je tremble qu’un discours, hélas ! trop véritable, 

Un jour ne leur reproche une mére coupable ! 

Je tremble qu’ opprimés de ce poids odieux 

L’un ni l’autre jamais n’ose lever les yeux. 


Nothing could be more exquisitely delicate and tender ; 
nothing more true. It is especially in the characters of his women 
that Racine is psychologically most triumphantly successful. 
The part that women play in his work is more important than 
that played by the men, although the studies of Mithridates and 
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Nero in Britannicus rival those of Hermione and Phédre in 
subtlety. Certainly among his woman-characters the most 
subtle and striking of them all is Phédre. And yet Phédre, 
although it is the most subtle, the most theatrically effective, 
the most arresting, the most rich in human interest, is not 
generally reckoned Racine’s masterpiece. Racine himself 
preferred it to all his plays. But I think it is universally 
recognised among French critics that his crowning master- 
piece is Athalie. Other poets have written plays as fully charged 
with passion and subtlety as Phédre ; no one has written just 
such a work as A¢hale ; it is in its way unique, unique as 
Lycidas and the Tempest are unique. Nobody in the world 
could have written it save Racine. Phédre suffers from the 
comparison with the Hippolytus of Euripides ; no such damaging 
comparison can be made in the case of Afthalie, although 
the influence of Euripides is felt in Azhale, and contributes to 
its beauty. Voltaire, writing about Azha/ie, called it “l’ouvrage 
la plus approchant de la perfection qui soit jamais sorti de la 
main des hommes.” Sainte-Beuve said the final word on the 
subject: “ Athalie comme art, égale tout.” This work is the 
fruit of the maturity of the poet’s genius. The result of twelve 
silent years of meditation. It is as if Shakespeare had written 
a play after his six years of retirement at Stratford. All Racine’s 
qualities are seen in their highest development : his nobility, 
his religious fervour, his passion for the Scriptures, and for 
antiquity. 

I have now indicated the qualities which I catalogued at the 
beginning, save the last two: namely, Racine’s nobility of pur- 
pose and his loftiness of utterance. And since in Racine’s 
poetry the form is inseparable from the subject-matter, by illus- 
trating the one it is possible to indicate the other, since his 
diction, when it is finest, is accompanied generally by a 
majestic and magnificent gesture, which appertains alone to 
great souls. 

The following passage from Andromaque represents his diction 
at its finest ; 


Dois-je les oublier, s’il ne s’en souvient plus ? 
Dois-je oublier Hector privé de funérailles,} 
Et trainé sans honneur autour de nos murailles ? 
Dois-je oublier son pére 4 mes pieds renversé, 
Ensanglantant l’autel qu'il tenoit embrassé ? 
Songe, songe, Céphise, a cette nuit cruelle 

Qui fut pour tout un peuple une nuit éternelle ; 
Figure toi Pyrrhus, les yeux étincelants, 
Entrant & la lueur de nos palais brulants, 

Sur tous mes fréres morts, se faisant un passage, 
Et, de sang tout couvert, échauffant le carnage ; 
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Songe aux cris des vainqueurs, songe aux cris des mourants 
Dans la flamme étouffés, sous le fer expirants ; 


Still finer, perhaps, is Phédre’s vision of the infernal 

regions : 
Misérable ! et je vis? et je soutiens la vue 
De ce sacré soleil dont je suis descendue ? 
J’ai pour aieul le pére et le maitre des Dieux ; 
Le ciel, tout univers est plein de mes aieux. 
Ou me cacher? Fuyons dans la nuit infernale. 
Mais que dis-je? mon pére y tient l’urne fatale ; 
Le sort, dit-on, a mise en ses sévéres mains : 
Minos juge aux enfers tous les pales humains. 
Ah! combien frémira son ombre épouvantée, 
Lorsqu’il verra sa fille A ses yeux présentée, 
Contrainte d’avouer tant de forfaits divers, 
Et des crimes peut-étre inconnus aux enfers ! 
Que diras-tu, mon-pére, 4 ce spectacle horrible ? 
Je crois voir de ta main tomber l’urne terrible ; 
Je crois te voir, cherchant un supplice nouveau, 
Toi-méme de ton sang devenir le bourreau. 
Pardonne. Un Dieu cruel a perdu ta famille ; 
Reconnois sa vengeance aux fureurs de ta fille. 


Sometimes by one word he evokes a picture, as in the line 
which used to make Flaubert shiver : 
La fille de Minos et de Pasiphaé. 

Sometimes he strikes a sonorous note as of beaten bronze as in 
the famous and hackneyed passage of Athalie’s dream, beginning: 
C’etait pendant Vhorreur d’une profonde nuit ; 
or he enchants us with honied sweetness of phrase: 

Dans lorient désert, quel devint mon ennui ! 


Je demeurai longtemps errant dans Césarée, 
Lieux charmants, oi mon cceur vous avait adorée. 


The following is an example of the loveliness of the visions 
he can evoke : 


Préts & vous recevoir mes vaisseaux vous attendent 
Et du pied des autels vous y pouvez monter, 
Souveraine des mers qui vous doivent porter. 


For beauty of cadence and mysterious melody the following 
lines from Phédre are unrivalled in French poetry : 


Ariane, ma sceur, de quel amour blessée, 
Vous mouriites aux bords ot vous faites laissée ! 


The decadent poets wrote a whole treatise to prove that the 
vowel x had a colour of its own, and signified melancholy; but 
Verlaine alone among the French poets has rivalled the melody 
of these lines, and even he has never surpassed their music, 
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The following is an instance of his simplicity. The words 
are spoken by the child Eliacin in Athale : 


Dieu laissa-t-il jamais ses enfants au besoin ? 
Aux petits des oiseaux il donne leur pature. 


The passages which I have quoted, although they are not 
very numerous, are amply sufficient to illustrate the qualities 
of Racine as a poet; in order to appreciate his merits as a 
playwright, it is necessary to see his plays acted, and acted by 
players of the Comédie Frangaise, who are trained in the 
ancient traditions of declamation. If an Englishman is able 
to perceive beauty in these quotations, he is able to appreciate 
the genius of Racine; if not, he is tone-deaf to the language, 
and there is an end of the matter. He should admit it, and 
pass on; as a rule, he is not content with such a course. 
Unable to apprehend these beauties, he denies their existence, 
just as one denies the likeness of a portrait which, perceived 
by others, does not strike one’s own eye. Yet the beauties are 
there ; to the French they are an object of reverent adoration ; 
the richest jewel of their national inheritance. They are per- 
ceptible to all continental critics who know French well. It 
is only the ignorant and insular Briton who has the arrogance 
to deny their existence. Matthew Arnold maintained that 
French poetry was not poetry ; but Matthew Arnold’s criticism 
of French poetry has the same value as would have had Dr. 
Johnson’s criticism of German music. Charles XII. and Prince 
Eugene bore witness to the beauties of Racine. Napoleon said 
that Racine was “son favori.” I have tried to indicate the 
nature of his qualities, to illustrate their peculiar charm and 
excellence. But when all is said and done, when we have 
pointed out the harmony of proportion, the absence of effort 
and emphasis, the delicate tact and talent of selection, the 
suppleness, the grace, and the distinction which mark the works 
of Racine, there is still something left—an indefinable suavity, 
an intangible sense of perfect balance, an elusive play of light 
and shade, a delicacy and charm of texture, a tenderness, a 
sensitiveness, which cannot be defined by any stereotyped 
formula, All we can say is, that Racine is among the noble 
few of whom in reality it deserves to be said that they “ built 
the lofty rhyme ”—and he built it after the serene and noble 
fashion of Sophocles. He ranks with the radiant children of 
Apollo, whose notes of music are like fountains of pure water. 
He may not be with Shakespeare and Dante and Beethoven ; 
but he is with Praxiteles, with Virgil, and Mozart. 


MAURICE BARING. 
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CANDID IMPRESSIONS OF GERMANY 


WHEN commenting recently on the action of the German Kaiser 
in Morocco, a well-known publicist* questions whether the 
standpoint affirmed to be that of the Kaiser’s Government “ is 
also the standpoint of the highly cultured and in the main 
peaceful German people. It sounds like a libel,” he continues, 
“on the Teutonic nation to assert that it grounds its security 
on the continuance of bitter enmity between the two neighbour 
nations. The sentiment of civilised races throughout the world 
would be shocked at the thought that any State should base 
its interests upon a perpetual menace of war between two 
other States. There is something positively fiendish in the 
notion.” 

_ It may be safely affirmed that the standpoint of the German 
Kaiser’s Government—z.e., “‘ the main interest of Germany was, 
is, and will be, the perpetuation of the immemorial feud be- 
tween England and France ”—is not the standpoint of the 
bulk of the German people. But what can this good, peace- 
loving folk do? They dare not speak their minds. Blinded 
by Bismarck’s Titanic achievement of a United Germany, they 
did not realise that he always and everywhere worked as well 
for ‘my Master” the King of Prussia. Thus there was no 
questioning the Junker Constitution he imposed upon them. 
How can they assert themselves against the extravagant 
one-man power given. by that Constitution to the King of 
Prussia ? 

Under it the Federal Council shall appoint Permanent Com- 
mittees for (1) Army and fortifications; (2) Naval matters. 
Bavaria has a permanent seat on Committee 1. The Kaiser ap- 
points the remaining members, and all the members of Com- 
mittee 2. The King of Prussia is President of the Confedera- 
tion with the title of “German Kaiser.” He represents the 
Empire among nations, declares war and concludes peace in 


* Dr, E. J. Dillon in the Contemporary Review (July), 
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the name of the same, enters into alliances and other conven- 
tions with foreign countries, accredits ambassadors and recalls 
them. For a declaration of war the consent of the Federal 
Council shall be required, except in case of an attack upon 
territory of the Confederation or its coasts. He has the right 
to convene the Federal Council and Reichstag, and to open, 
adjourn, and close them. He appoints the Chancellor of the 
Empire. To the Kaiser belongs the right to prepare and pub- 
lish the laws of the Empire. Decrees and ordinances of the 
Kaiser shall be published in the name of the Empire and re- 
quire for their validity the signature of the Chancellor, who 
thereby becomes responsible for their execution. The Kaiser 
appoints imperial officials and dismisses them when necessary. 
They must all take an oath of fealty to him. He can enforce 
fulfilment of constitutional duties by the States of the Con- 
federation by military execution, He has the supervision of 
legal proceedings instituted by officials of the Empire. He 
has the supreme supervision of the administration of posts and 
telegraphs ; the power to make general administrative regula- 
tions ; to appoint all superior officers and district supervisors, 
The Kaiser has the supreme command of the navy, organisa- 
tion, and arrangement. He appoints the officers and officials, 
with oath of fealty to him. He has supervision of all consular 
affairs, and appoints consuls, The money for army uses is 
placed at the disposal of the Kaiser ; everything is under his 
control. He selects and supervises all appointments and trans- 
fers of officers, who all take oath of fealty to him. He has 
the right to build fortresses, and these belong to him ; to de- 
clare military law anywhere. He determines the strength, 
composition, and division of the army; organises and desig- 
nates garrisons; and can call any portion of the army into 
active service. 

Besides such above formally conferred powers, the German 
Kaiser possesses a general power of interference derived or, it 
may be, arrogated. For instance, he can veto the election of 
burgermeisters, overturn the verdict of experts in awarding the 
Schiller prize, and pardon murderers if these wear the military 
or naval uniform. Then, too, the laws concerning /ése majesté 
give him an extra lever, which he is notslow to employ. And 
be it remembered that every right exercised by the German 
Kaiser, whether constitutional or otherwise acquired, is difect, 
absolute, personal. 

Freedom of speech, in our sense of the term, is, as yet, not 
possessed by the German people. They dare not in open meet- 
ing condemn the action of the Kaiser’s Government, Nor, in 
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our sense, have they, as yet, freedom of the press, These 
good Germans, to whom Dr. Dillon alludes can express them- 
selves only in private. Nor are they loth to do this when once 
you know them well and have their confidence. Frequently 
they agree with the Kaiser, but often enough there is a start- 
ling discrepancy between their views and desires and his sayings 
and doings. If only, now and then, they could make it penal 
for him to orate and, particularly, to telegraph ! 

Let it be explained that the writer has just returned from 
Germany after an extended sojourn of some years. There he 
lived in close contact with “the plain people” of all descrip- 
tions. He has mixed intimately with them, eaten with them, 
drank with them, sang with them, smoked with them, worked 
with them, played with them, talked to them, listened to them, 
answered them, questioned them—man and woman, youth and 
maid. He has esteemed much that they do, marvelled at much 
they do, taught them anything he could, and, more especially, 
learned from them anything he could. 

Curiously enough, and yet naturally enough, he has never 
heard a single word from these which expressed a sense of per- 
sonal regard, devotion, or affection for the present occupant of 
the German imperial throne. Herein lies no implication that 
they do not appreciate a shrewd stroke of policy which, they 
think, will, in the end, benefit themselves to the possible disad- 
vantage of somebody else. They do. As, for example, when 
“High the Same” casually procures the christening of an 
imperial yacht by the daughter of the President of a supposedly 
democratic Republic. Or follows that up by foisting on such 
Republic the statue of a remote Prussian king, who detested 
democracy in its every manifestation except those of good British 
guineas and Marshal Keith. Or when aided by the Boer War 
he bluffs the British out of Samoa. Or makes a sudden assault 
on an entente openly settled between two long-estranged nations, 
with the effect that this extente must be modified to suit imagi- 
nary German susceptibilities, while each of the nations concerned 
receives a slap in the eye. Then he is a geschickter Kerl for the 
groundlings, indeed! But the tribute is of an entirely different 
quality to the tribute rendered by the German people to his 
grandfather. 

Answering a query of mine on this subject put while Wil- 
helm I. was still living, a keen-witted German gentlewoman, 
well versed in public affairs, said : 


You wonder why we give our old Kaiser so much respect, seeing he is a 
man of no great parts? Seeing, moreover, that he wouldn’t and couldn't 
have done anything worth while himself; that Bismarck was all? Precisely. 
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Ganz so. Of course, besides, he and the Crown Prince remain crowned 
with the splendid laurels of the war which Moltke, and Blumenthal, and the 
other practical strategists, generals, and fighting men won for them. That 
of itself makes them redoubtable figures with us. We burn the incense 
gladly, though mutual megacephalism will probably result. Yet let the dear 
old fellow have his first-class, patented revolving aureole. But the fuss and 
feathers play no 7d/e in what attracts us to him. What gained our devoted 
admiration and affectionate respect was the wisdom of his self-abnegation in 
recognising the superiority of Bismarck’s mind, and in following the counsels 
of that great statesman. There, we think, he was really wise, and can grudge 
him no advantages which resultant success has brought. Always provided 
that in the end those advantages shall not carry us into bondage. For, mind 
you, that resultant success was achieved by a United Germany for a United 
Germany. Nothing else. 


That the foregoing words faithfully reflected a very general 
feeling among Germans then must be admitted by any sane 
person acquainted with the Germany of that time. But nothing 
analogous having relation to the present sovereign exists among 
German citizens of to-day. Certainly, any one with a finger on 
their pulse discovers they are infinitely less assured than in the 
post-bellum days that Hohenzollernism government by Military 
Caste, however evolved, justifies itself; no matter—as is the 
Czsarian cant—what lack of ‘‘ natural frontiers,” or by what 
number of “enemies” they are (hypothetically or actually) 
“beset on every side.” For who are the enemies of Germany ? 
They evidence the awakening of a desire to have a much larger 
say in the management of national affairs—which, after all, are 
their own. Thanks to the blatant clatter for Kazser und Reich 
they were almost led to forget Deutschland und das Volk. Now, 
these good Germans, whom Dr. Dillon almost despairs of finding, 
begin to remember. They are not satisfied that, after all, Ger- 
many need be one huge garrison. This is, perforce, whispered 
under breath. How can the tone be caught oversea ? 

Permit the writer to act as an intermediary. He will present 
the actual words “of the highly cultured and in the main peace- 
ful German people” for whom Dr. Dillon is seeking. They 
are not far away, nor blind, nor dumb—only misinterpreted and 
obscured for us by Junkerdom. It may be remembered, how- 
ever, that when the famous Caligula tractate appeared some 
years ago, these were the people who instantly, unerringly, made 
the application—de TE fabula narratur. 

“It is the spirit that quickeneth.” Both in scope and inten- 
sity that quickening spirit grows. Its utterances are neces- 
sarily muffled where ordinary life is rounded up by the ubi- 
quitous policeman. This we must never forget, neither 
misconstruing their compelled silence nor accepting as their 
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voice the rumblings of a timid, too-subservient, controlled 
Press. But note how unmistakably that quickening spirit 
appears throughout the subjoined testimony of typical witnesses, 
each speaking on his own plane freely to a friendly Anglo- 
Saxon. They are but few of a many, their depositions but part 
of a mass; selected so that a fair, intelligent average shall be 
presented, and wholly unmanipulated. 

The first speaker is one of the most successful technical 
teaching professors of Germany; a master of his science ; 
having wide experience in men and matters ; whose name and 
methods are quoted as authoritative in nearly every text-book 
of his art published in Great Britainand America. He will not 
¢ juivocate ; 


The Kaiser is a dilettante, purely and solely. His dilettanteism extends 
into everything with which he meddles. He is a dilettante always. He is 
gifted with an alert intelligence and a good memory for details. They are 
valuable possessions. I find them fairly abundant with Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
But these must work for a living, and must confine the operation of such gifts 
to their professional speciality. Else they would not advance. But the Kaiser 
is not tied and can go further afield and make quite a resplendent, kaleido- 
scopic display with the same bits of glass. He can thus securely range with 
mnemonic antenne from the bricks of Hammurabi to his spies’ last lists of 
new electric devices aboard British battleships. It is surprisingly effective— 
and the greater the altitude the greater the effect—to explode your sharp- 
shotted star shells against the other fellow’s hazy background of smattering 
generalities. ’Tis a pretty trick. But, consider, if I make a rough sketch— 
and most of us can do that—depicting folks who object to my way of doing 
things as forked-tailed demons, and then employ, say, Knackfuss to work the 
sketch up into a proportioned, printable picture—have I thereby approved 
myself an artist? Or, if I write a jingle of words to a jangle of old tunes and 
then get a complaisant composer to harmonise the effort—have I earned the 
right to either the poet’s or the musician’s wreath? Or, supposing that, own- 
ing the money for whim-whams, I have my collateral or direct progenitors 
carved in marble and stuck up in two rows of differing degrees of ugliness— 
have I, in consequence, become a sculptor, and competent to lecture all and 
sundry who practise sculpture? Or, if I prefer, in opposition to some sea 
captains, rounded in place of right-angled corners to a ship’s tables—is my 
ability as a naval constructor of the first rank thus placed beyond cavil? And 
soon. Didn't I read somewhere in English 


‘The most oppressive Form of Cant 
Is that of your Art-Dilettante ”»——? 


Well, make the couplet radio-active as regards the Kaiser. There you have 
him. An all-round dilettante of the most self-containing fluorescence. 


The next witness is a substantial, conservative, wealthy 
German. A man with a university doctor’s degree ; shrewd in 
appraising realities, delighting in philosophy, deeply interested 
in public matters. In 1889 a thorough-going admirer of the 
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Kaiser and Kaiserian methods; moreover, a rabid pro-Boer, 
Hear him now: 


We envy you Anglo-Saxon peoples who have pared the claws of one-man 
rule, though there are anomalies still which perhaps react badly on us. We 
can’t understand, for instance, why the British should permit the most impor- 
tant position in their reconstructed General Staff to be filled by a certain 
person because he is the King’s brother,* while such men as Kitchener, Ian 
Hamilton, Archibald Hunter, French, Baden-Powell, and other capable 
soldiers who fought through the Boer War, are available. We can’t help 
suchlike humbug. Anyway, we don’t. Perhaps we daren’t. Perhaps we’re 
too young as a united nation for tackling our own business ourselves. Only 
some five-and-thirty years,old, you must remember. Though 7s that reason 
enough? Somehow we’re most of us getting mighty tired of worshipping the 
image which Nebuchadnezzar the King has set up. At nearer view such image 
seems to be mostly clay—one iron toe, the Army, with which we are kicked. 
And another iron toe is being prepared, an unnecessarily aggrandised Navy, 
for which we must pay, and with which there will be further kicking. We are 
disgusted to have suddenly discovered that our recent development has been 
lopsided. Thanks to our native habits of thrift, careful research, and thorough 
organisation, our solid material progress has surpassed expectancy. But any 
approach to proportionate political power in the hands of us plain tax-payers, 
who really constitute the German people, remains yet to be achieved. We 
have been Hohenzollernised into forgetting one of the chief lessons drubbed 
into us by our greatest schoolmaster, Napoleon—the folly of trusting to or, 
indeed, permitting one-man power. Where’s our Magna Charta? Where’s 
our Bill of Rights? Your contention of some years ago that, in this respect, 
Germans are practically living under a conjunction of your bad King John and 
your bad King Charles I. proves so near the mark that the wonder is 1t could 
ever have been seriously contested by me. Thus we have grown even retro- 
spectively dissentient, and look back with hot indignation and shame on such 
acts as—among others—the Kruger telegram; the “ mailed fist” Kiel speeches ; 
the Lippe-Detmold bullying ; the Konigsberg affair; the policing of refugee 
Russians and Poles; and the pardon, after farcical temporary detention, 
of murders and outrages by ruffians wearing our uniform. Moreover, after 
recent exposures, there is much heart-searching as regards the real efficiency 
of our Army. Is it, despite everything, “ bossed” by an irresponsible amateur, 
whose one idea of attack is a theatrical charge of massed cavalry against an 
entrenched, modernly armed body of infantry? That appears certain. Not 
only according to foreign experts on our last manceuvres, but also according 
to many of our own best officers who consider their hereditary Commander-in- 
Chief a reactionary. Fancy the ghastly farce it would be to hurl such a 
huddled cavalcade against enemies like the Japanese! And additional 
glittering squadrons are demanded, and though at present refused by the 
Reichstag these will, doubtless, be eventually screwed out of us. We used to 
screen the Kaiser to save our own face. He was “young ; surrounded by evil 
flatterers.” But the years have robbed us of our first excuse, and, as well, 
taught us that a benevolent imagination had invented the second. Reverting 
to a previous point, it has become unpleasantly disturbing to compare the 


* We leave this grotesque ~eference to the Duke of Connaught as it stands 
because it is too absurd to be offensive. [Editor Wational Review.] 
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stern reprisals dealt civilians under our absurd /se-majesté laws with the 
opera-bouffe court-martialling and enjoyable retreat-before-pardon “graciously” 
provided military murderers. Are we getting impregnated with the Anglo- 
Saxon serum? Are the ideals of equal justice and political liberty envisioning 
among us? Anyway, numbers of my own class—myself included—vote 
Socialist now. 


The following witness is a highly-placed teacher in a 
State school. A man of about thirty. Of exceptional ability. 
He will shortly attain a Professor’s standing. 


Republicans ? Crowds of the finest Germans known to me are Republicans, 
and detest the Kaiser and all his doings. He would send me to prison did 
any one report I had said this to you. Whither is he attempting to lead us? 
He says to Peace. That’s what Louis Napoleon eternally reiterated. We 
say to Aggression. And we won’t tread that way with him. What else is his 
descent on Morocco? His bluff and squeeze there? What else is the 
meaning of his big projected Navy? The Navy League? They’re Kaiser- 
protected lunatics with battleships on the brain. Protection of commerce is all 
very well. But we have more than means sufficient to do that now. Any- 
thing further is a menace and source of irritation, and, moreover, a way of 
making enemies. That suits the professional militarist, but not the German 
citizen. It is more than doubtful that ‘‘ Germany’s future lies on the water.” 
Her immediate future lies on the land, anyway. We are not primary colonists 
or pioneers. Somebody must be there before us. Fewer and fewer of us are 
attempting it. But, now, we cam take the world’s raw products and turn out 
the manufactured article—and on this same, solid land, without adventure, if 
you please. Besides, the chances are that with any falling asunder of the 
present Austrian Empire, its German portion would seek union with us, and 
attain it withcut the firing of a single shot. We're getting horribly tired of 
being continually patted on the back and, practically, ordered “ Look at 
ME!” as though anything but Germans—lowly, single-hearted, gifted, 
industrious, patriotic Germans—had built up and constituted, and will always 
constitute, our beloved country. What we really need is not a Kaiser, but an 
Oliver Cromwell. Most assuredly we shall not suffer ourselves to be dragged 
at the chariot wheels of a home-made Czsar much longer. The Great 
German Republic? I hope to see it. But if that joy be not mine, certainly it 
will be my children’s, 


The last witness quoted is an artisan of a superior class, 
a metal worker in a large munitions factory, whence millions 
of cartridges are being forwarded to the Russian frontier. A 
temperate, skilful, hard-working man. Has a wife and three 
babies. A Conservative in the truest sense of good citizenship. 
Of course, a Social Democrat, z.e., an old-time British Chartist. 


I’m glad to work overtime for the sake of the extra money, but hope that 
much of our stuff will get into the hands of the moujiks sooner or later. It 
would bring the good day so much nearer for us if only the Russian people 
should shake off the absolutism and militarism which makes them wretched 
hungry slaves. That would strengthen our hands. Otherwise, it will take 
longer. But in any case there'll have to come an end with us to one-man 
power, militarism, and irresponsible government. Nothing else need be over- 
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turned. These are the things that make all the mischief. These are the 
things we want and intend to wreck. Do you fancy that the Kaiser can love 
Deutschland half as well as does August Bebel? Which of these two men 
has worked harder for her best interests? Which works for War, do you 
think? Which for Peace? We hate the very name of War. Thank God 
our three million votes grow not less but more, day by day. They will ever 
be cast on the side of Peace. Every one of them. We desire to be and 
remain at Peace with England and with all—especially with England to whom 
we industrials owe somuch. Why not? We have no real cause of quarrel 
with any one. And it’s a lie to say that we wish to benefit by the quarrels of 
other nations. We hate War, I tell you, and will yet capsize these pro- 
fessional cut-throats who provoke and thrive on it. 


There are the real voices of the great German nation, faith- 
fully recorded, set down in all sincerity. Ay, a great nation, 
despite its clinging feudalism and medizvalism. Have we 
nothing ourselves to cast away ? 

A few days ago the writer bade good-bye to one of his 
German friends ; perhaps the best of these big-brained fellows. 
Said he: 


“Und in welcher Weise bei Ihr Landsleute wollen Sie iiber uns sprechen— 
zum Friede ?” 

“Ach, ja, lieber Mann, zum Friede ”— 

“‘Zwischen Deutschland und England ? 

“Ja, ja. Zwischen Deutschland und England fiir immer und immer! Es 
muss so werden.” 


Then we shook hands and parted. And his kind are there 
by the million, desiring peace, and nothing else, between us. 
Yes! Not, however, a Kaiser Government’s “ peace,” which 
means a “ peace” wrung from a conquered, Kaiser-made com- 
batant. But a peace which passeth all misunderstanding—a 
peace of God. 


AN ENGLISH RESIDENT. 


SOME OLD SCHOOL-BOOKS 


Neither book, nor any product of human skill, 
but life itself yields the basis for all education. 
—PESTALOZZI. 


THE monks were probably the first schoolmasters in Britain 
with text-books, a birch rod, and a serious curriculum, It is 
true that the Druids were teachers at an early date. They 
put their ‘law and the prophets” into rude verse, which the 
chosen ones learned by heart under oak-trees. Then there 
were the bards, who were poets, historians, and musicians, as 
well as teachers, and they sang of love, of war, of, heroic 
adventures, and the slaying of monsters, but their teaching, too, 
lacked a schoolroom atmosphere. The monks’ curriculum con- 
sisted of the seven liberal arts—grammar, logic, rhetoric, 
music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy, though in practice 
it often dwindled down to a little Latin grammar and the birch 
rod, The Latin grammar was taught from bald little compila- 
tions from the works of Donatus. The reading was extremely 
limited, for not only were monastic libraries so ill-equipped in 
the earlier part of the Middle Ages that they were considered 
famous did they possess half a dozen books, but the works 
of heathen philosophers were scarcely fit reading for young 
Christians. One book, The Consolations of Philosophy of Boéthus, 
played a very important part in education in early days, for this 
writer seemed to breathe a Christian spirit in his resignation, 
and his style was pure and easy to read, therefore his pre- 
eminence was early established as a classic writer for the 
schoolroom. 

A famous scholar and teacher of the time, Aldhelm, was 
moved to compose a book of instruction for monastic schools. 
In a letter to Hedda, Bishop of Winchester, he states his 
difficulties, 


There is another study in which I am engaged, which is still more tedious 
and perplexing, to make myself master of all the rules of a hundred different 
kinds of verses, and of all the musical modulations of words and syllables. 
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After deploring the lack of able teachers, he continues: 


It would far exceed the bounds of a familiar letter to explain the matter 
fully, to lay open all the secrets of that art of metre, concerning letters, 
syllables, poetic feet and figures, verses, tone, tune, &c. Add to this the 
doctrine of the seven divisions of poetry with all their variations. 


“‘Learning’s crabbed text” was no easy study evidently 
in Anglo-Saxon times, and our scholar was as insatiable as 
Browning’s Grammarian. 


But what shall I say of arithmetic, [he continues,] whose long and intricate 
calculations are sufficient to overwhelm the mind and throw us into despair. 
For my own part, all the labour of my former studies . . . was trifling in com- 
parison to what this cost me, so that I may say with St. Jerome upon a similar 
oceasion—before I entered upon the study I thought myself a master, but 
then I found myself a learner. By the blessing of God and assiduous reading 
I have now overcome the greatest difficulty, and found the method of calcu- 
lating suppositions, which are called the parts of a number. 


Arithmetic must indeed have been bewildering in the days 
when only Roman figures were used. - Aldhelm’s book deals 
first with the mystical signification of the number seven, then 
follows a dialogue between pupil and teacher on the subject 
of Latin prosody, and lastly a collection of riddles and 
puzzles. 

Bede also wrote school-books, among which are a grammar 
from Donatus, a book of rhetoric, and a natural history. His 
natural history was translated into English, and remained a 
standard work for centuries. It describes dragons and sala- 
manders as gravely as common birds and domestic animals, and 
it is full of the mystical spirit which seeks religious significations 
in ordinary facts of nature and arithmetical numbers. The 
monks taught natural history chiefly to find spiritual meanings 
in the animals discussed, and their qualities, either good 
or bad, became as definitely fixed as the doctrines of the 
Church. 

Alfred the Great translated the Consolations of Philosophy, 
and the stirring stories of Othere and Wulfstan, among 
other things, into English. Girls as well as boys received 
instruction in monastic schools; they were taught by nuns, 
for women were supposed to possess ordinary human powers 
in those early times. Chaucer in his Prioress’ Tale gives us a 
passing glimpse of a monastic school, and we find the little 
boy of seven learning to read and sing Latin hymns there. 
During the Dark Ages of learning, from about the sixth to the 
twelfth century, education was wholly dominated by religion, 
and though the aim was limited, the spirit in which the work 
was undertaken was serious, and the monks were on the whole 
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faithful teachers, They knew human nature, and to attract 
their pupils they took the popular stories and romances of the 
time, and threw a religious glamour over them by appending 
spiritual meanings. They often, too, introduced romantic 
popular stories into the Bible narrative, and so softened the 
severity of study, though the pupils must often have been 
puzzled to distinguish between the wild legend and the Bible 
narrative. 

Among the earliest school-books after the introduction of 
printing were books of behaviour, for gentle manners indicated 
culture, while ability to read was unimportant. 

These books were usually written in rhyme, and were com- 
mitted to memory by young pages and bower-maids in the 
households of great lords. They contained directions for 
carving, serving, eating and drinking, proper prayers and graces, 
moral maxims, and worldly wisdom. One of these books, the 
School of Vertue, was regularly used as a school lesson-book for 
centuries, and was reprinted in the eighteenth century. Some 
of the rules of behaviour are painfully prim. We learn, for 
instance, that “it is wilde and rude to lean upon one’s elbows,” 
but even Erasmus’ “chylde of noble bloude” has to be re- 
minded that to lick dishes “is the propertie of cattes.” 

Classical learning remained during the Middle Ages and on 
through the centuries after the revival of learning of prime 
importance. Plutarch was a favourite author in the school- 
room, and Latin grammars were written by Colet, Lilly, Milton 
and others to forward the study of this language. 

The commonest subjects of instruction, apart from classical 
learning, seemed to be throughout the centuries religion, 
manners, Music, singing, reading, writing, calculating, and some 
form of natural history or common information, with em- 
broidery and needlework for girls, 

Reading was taught by the hornbook, which was a charac- 
teristic feature of a child’s education in Tudor times and later. 
This was merely a single small sheet of paper, pasted upon a 
slice of oak, and protected by a sheet of transparent horn. As 
all the initial stages of teaching reading were confined toa 
single page, the matter was greatly compressed. First came the 
sign of the cross, followed by the alphabet, first in capital and 
then in small letters, Afterwards came the Syllabarium, con- 
sisting of the agreeable exercises, ab, eb, ib, ob, ub, ba, be, bi, 
bo, bu, and finally the Lord’s Prayer. This concluded the 
reading instruction, and the child was at once put to read the 
Bible and the Prayer-book. 

‘‘ Goody Two Shoes,” probably a trifle from Goldsmith’s pen, 
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was a sensible little maid, who was supposed to live in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth ; she hit upon the ingenious device 
of making cardboard letters, which she carried about in a 
basket to the houses of her pupils, and taught them to build 
up words, a method adopted in many schools in the present day; 
but she was in danger of being burnt as a witch for her uncanny 
wisdom. The story of the hornbook, its connection with the 
Prayer-book, its development into the A BC tract in the six- 
teenth century, and the battledore in the eighteenth, is suffi- 
ciently fascinating to merit a detailed account, which cannot 
be given here, The battledore contained beside the alphabet 
and numerals, a fable, or a didactic story, sometimes in 
verse, the morality of which was often more excellent than 
the poetry. 

Girls often learned the alphabet, the numerals, and moral 
maxims by working them in cross-stitch on canvas, thus com- 
bining intellectual achievement with feminine accomplishment. 
The samplers of our great-grandmothers are enduring relics of 
hornbooks and battledores. Here is a specimen of verse from 
a child’s sampler of long ago : 

Oh, may thy power, Lord, 
Inspire a humble worm, 

To rush into thy kingdom, Lord, 
And take it as by storm. 


Art, as well as religion and morality, was taught through the 
sampler. Charles Lamb describes a book on the making of 
samplers, published in 1681. The gifted lady who wrote it 
complains of “the ridiculous things done in work as is an 
abomination to any artist to behold.” She is a conscientious 
lady, for she assures her readers that she “never durst work 
any Scripture person” without informing herself first of the 
“story, visage, and habit of the said person.” She is also liberal- 
minded, and would admit “heathen gods and goddesses ’’ into 
the sampler, provided only “ they work the image aright.” She 
gives exact directions for working Scripture personages and 
heathen gods; here is one: “If you would work Jupiter or 
Jove, the imperial feigned god, he must have long, black, curled 
hair, a purple garment trimmed with gold, and sitting upon a 
golden throne with bright yellow clouds about him.” 

Books for the young on art were weird productions in the 
seventeenth century, we find in a work on drawing the following 
instructions : ‘The drapery of magistrates must be large and 
flowing, that of ladies or nymphs light, soft and airy. Rich 
ornament must never be applied to angels or heavenly 
figures.” 
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The spelling-books during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries were of the dreariest description, except 
those that sought to mingle instruction in the “ true faith” with 
instruction in spelling, for school-books were often coloured by 
the controversies of the times. In the following passage the 
child is required to spell the words in italics: “the notorious 
errors, damnable doctrines and cruel massacres of the Papists.” One 
of these productions is called Wilke for Children, others profess to 
teach spelling by cataloguing in columns @// the hard words of the 
Bible, and devote a section to learning to spell a// the names 
given to the Devil. Mavor’s celebrated Spelling-book, which 
appeared first in 1770, is still with us; this work is at least 
unsectarian, though a section was devoted to hard Bible names. 
Some of us still remember the fascinating words with meanings 
we were required to learn in childhood: 


Ale, a malt liquour. 
Ail, to be sick. 
Hail, frozen rain. 


Writing received less attention than reading and spelling, 
although to be able to write a studiously polite letter was an 
essential part of that courtesy which for centuries received so 
much attention. Erasmus wrotea polite letter-writer which was 
used as a reading-book in the schoolroom as well as a pattern 
of gracious style. 

Here is a specimen from the Mirror of Compliments published 
early in the seventeenth century : 


ON INVITING A FRIEND TO DINNER. 


S1rR,—You will oblige mee very much, if you will doe me the honour to come 
and take a poore dinner with me. 


The proper reply to this is : 


I thank you with all my heart, I have not merited the favour of your 
courtesie, but I pray you excuse me this time. 


The refusal is not serious, only polite, and after a sufficient 
number of compliments have been exchanged the invitation 
is accepted, 

Handwriting was taught by wandering masters, carrying with 
them exquisite copies, and professing to teach “all sortes of 
hands usually written at this daie in Christendom.” 

Locke in his Thoughts on Education, shows how children 
should be taught writing by tracing the letters, “‘ but you must 
remember,” he writes, “to have them a pretty deal bigger than. 
the child should ordinarily write, for every one naturally comes 
by degrees to write a less hand than he at first was taught.” 
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Imitating set copies and tracing letters and words are methods 
still in vogue in old-fashioned schools, though of recent years 
the teaching of writing has had many exponents, 


Books on teaching arithmetic are comparatively rare, 
Cocker, described by Pepys as a “pleasant and ingenious 
person,” who kept aschool for writing and arithmetic in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, wrote a little work on arithmetic which was an 
authority in the schoolroom for close on two centuries. 

A more elaborate work, published in 1740, was produced by 
one Thomas Dilworth, a schoolmaster at Wapping. It was 
launched into the world with great ceremony, beginning with a 
weighty preface to the ‘‘ Reverend and worthy Schoolmasters 
in Great Britain and Ireland,’ and followed by a solemn 
address to parents on the education of youth, in which he 
deplores, among other things, the state of girls’ education. 
“The fair sex are so unhappy,” he says, “as seldom to be 
found either to write, spell or cypher well.” Then come pages 
of poems and letters from Mr. Dilworth’s admirers testifying 
to the gentleman’s worth and excellence. 

That he was a good teacher is expressed somewhat 
grandiloquently : 


Learning, the glory of Britannia’s isle, 
Within thy fav’rite Caves is taught to smile. 


The reader gets to the real business of the book at last, 
which consists of questions and answers on the theory of 
arithmetic, with many ingenious problems, Sometimes Mr. 
Dilworth breaks into verse thus : 


A gentleman a chaise did buy, 

A horse and harness, too, 

They cost the sum of three score pounds, 
Upon my word ’tis true ; 

The harness came to half the horse, 
The horse twice of the chaise, 

And if you find the price of them, 

Take them and go your ways. 


Even arithmetic was not quite secular, for we find on the 
title-page a verse of Scripture : “Thou (O Lord) hast ordered 
all things in measure, number and weight.” 

Books on general knowledge and natural history found a 
place in schools from a very early date. The monks described 
spiders, sirens, and salamanders with naive impartiality, and 
gathered spiritual meanings from them. 

Anselm wrote an Elucidarium, or book of general information 
for the young, which was followed by others. Caxton printed 
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one among his early productions, “intituled or named the 
Lucydarye,” as he says. These books contained information 


on God, thunder, falling stars, fire, the end of the world, the 
sea, and such like matters. 


The Puritans, too, loved to teach natural history by holding 
up inoffensive animals as warnings to mankind. John Bunyan, 
who was no poet, as he himself admits, wrote a little work, 
Divine Emblems, or Temporal Things Spiritualised, which is little 
known. 

Yea, God by swallows, cuckows, and the ass, 
Shows they are fools who let that season pass, 
Which He puts in their hand, that to obtain, 
Which is both present and eternal gain, 


he tells us in his rhymed preface. 


The following is an example of his style of dealing with 
natural history : 
UPON THE BEE. 
The bee goes out, and honey home doth bring ; 
And some who seek that honey find a sting ; 
Now would’st thou have the honey, and be free 
From stinging : in the first place kill the bee. 


COMPARISON. 
This bee an emblem truly is of sin, 
Whose sweet unto a many death has been. 
Would’st thou have sweet from sin, and yet not die, 
Sin in the first place thou must mortify. 


This is accompanied by a pleasant picture of a hive in a 
garden, with a bee in the foreground almost as big as the hive. 
More attractive are the meditations upon a frog, with a 


quaint little wood-cut of the poor creature sitting among the 
rushes by a river croaking her wrongs. 


The frog by nature is both damp and cold. 
Her mouth is large, her belly much will hold ; 
She sits somewhat ascending, loves to be 
Croaking in gardens, though unpleasantly. 


COMPARISON. 
The hypocrite is like unto this frog ; 
As like as is the puppy to the dog. 
He is of nature cold, his mouth is wide, 
To prate and at true goodness to deride. 
And though he seeks in churches for to croak 
He neither loveth Jesus nor his yoke. 


In spite of its unfairness to the creatures dealt with, the book 
is attractive, and must have been a delight to the little Puritan 
children who conned it, if only for its pictures, 
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William Jones of Nayland, whom Southey calls “that wise 
and good man,” wrote a little work entitled The Book of Nature, 
from which we learn that 


The ass hath very long ears, and yet he hath no sense of music, but brayeth 
with a frightful noise. 

The dog barketh all night long, and thinks it no trouble to rob honest 
people of their rest. 

The fox is a cunning thief; and men when they do not fear God are crafty 
and deceitful. 

The eel buries itself in the mud. What a poor, nasty life it leads ! 


These remarks are arranged in the form of reading lessons, 
which are accompanied by appropriate texts of Scripture, 
thus : 

A bridle for the ass, a rod for a fool’s back. 


Go tell that fox. 
Ye shall have in abomination among the fowls—the owl and the bat. 


Then follows a series of questions and answers, which the 
child learns by heart. 


Q. What is the child who will not learn?—A. An ass, which is ignorant and 
unruly. 

Q. What are liars?—A. They are snakes and vipers, with double tongues, 
and poison under their lips. 

Q. For what end did God make the lark and the dove ?—A. To teach us 
what we ought to be. 

Q. Why did He make owls, bats, and swine?—A. To teach us what we 
ought not to be. 


This book was very popular, and ran through many editions. 
Dr. Watts held the same idea, that animals are given us for 
warnings and examples, as his ‘Let dogs delight to bark and 
bite,” ““ How doth the little busy bee,” testify. 

The early part of the nineteenth century was characterised 
by an amazing number of school books of general information 
presented in the form of questions and answers. Perhaps the 
Child’s Guide to Knowledge was the most widely used in schools, 
and it is still used in remote educational circles. It has now 
reached about its sixtieth edition. Many of us learnt about 
pearls, goat’s-milk, Peter the Great, sago, and the huts of Lap- 
landers in this illuminating work in our childhood. Mangnall’s 
Questions, too, was an immense favourite. 

It is not for us to criticise these old schoolbooks, imperfect 
though many of them are, for it will be easy enough for the 
student of education of the future to show that many of the 
school-books of the present are just as faulty, for until we believe 
in the organisation of knowledge and intelligence we shall go 
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on producing quantities of text-books to meet the latest 
educational fads of cranks of all colours. Each new theory 
of instruction in the past has brought into existence a new 
type of school-book. For example, we have had the school- 
books of Comenius, the school-books of the Port-Royalists and 
the school-books of Pestalozzi. Every great departure too, in 
the choice of subjects in the school curriculum brings floods 
of school-books in its train, and so we have a literature in the 
present day on how to teach Science, or how to deal with 
Kindergarten subjects and how to teach drawing. But these 
old books are useful, for they throw more light upon the schools 
of past ages than all the theories of educational reformers, for 
the actual is in asense truer than the ideal, and to know 
something of the history of education one must study old 
schoo!-books. 


CATHERINE I, DODD. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, July 12, 1905. 


SINCE I last wrote death has closed the eyes of a great Ameri- 
can, a statesman whose place in history is secure, a man who 
loved his fellow men and laboured for their good, whose broad 
Christianity and tolerance and charity made him the most 
loveable of men, withal the most charming of men ; witty, well 
read, deeply experienced ; a philosopher so philosophic that the 
crawling ant and the eagle with untired flight were all proofs 
to him of the perfect harmony of the great scheme, John 
Hay’s death caused universal mourning. To the great mass of 
Americans he was personally unknown, but his achievements 
were known to all of them, and they were achievements in 
which they gloried. John Hay stirred the pride of Americans 
as no other American has done in this generation. Modest, 
almost shrinking from observation, with the greatest contempt 
for d/ague and the vulgar seeker after notoriety, he went quietly 
about his work, satished to ask no reward except the reward 
that comes from the satisfaction of well doing. And although 
he never trumpeted himself, the things he did were so remark- 
able that the country quickly recognised them and was gene- 
rous inits praise. John Hay came into the State Department 
precisely at the right moment, both for his own sake and for the 
good of the United States. In America there followed a won- 
derful enlargement of the national vision immediately after the 
Spanish war. Men veritably thought in continents and looked 
beyond the continent itself. Imagination was stirred. Was it 
the imagination of the poet or the genius of the statesman that 
enabled Mr. Hay to appreciate the new spirit that possessed 
men and made him sensible that they would sanction policies 
that to the old spirit seemed revolutionary ? 

I shall not attempt even an imperfect sketch of Mr. Hay’s 
life. His life was so full, so varied, so rich in experience ; he 
had seen so much, and from his early manhood to his death 
he had been so closely associated with great historical events, 
and had been brought in intimate contact with great historical 
characters, that it would be impossible to do even imperfect 
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justice to his career in the limited space at my disposal. Great as 
is the loss of Mr. Hay to the country and to the world at large, 
still greater is it to those who knew him and were trusted with his 
confidence, because his was one of those exquisitely fine natures 
that was always an inspiration, It is one of the noteworthy fea- 
tures of his career that his great fame was made in the last seven 
years of his life, after he had reached sixty, and it was only after 
he had passed the meridian of his final lustrum that the country 
realised his greatness. When he entered the Cabinet in the 
first McKinley administration Mr. Hay was better known as a 
poet and a man of letters than as a statesman, a diplomatist, 
or a politician. A politician he never was; politics, as the 
term is used in America, he loathed, and on the head of the 
professional politicians, in the intimacy of private conversation, 
he heaped all of his magnificent scorn and sarcasm, and stripped 
them bare when they sanctimoniously prated of their patrio- 
tism and the “best interests of the country.” The best 
interests of the country meant to them the securing of a place 
for a constituent, or the forwarding of their own selfish ends, 
which was never Mr. Hay’s conception of patriotism or duty. 
The narrowness of men incapable of rising superior to mere 
personal considerations, the petty partisan spirit that prompted 
senators to defeat treaties that were for the benefit of two great 
nations, or for humanity in general, disgusted as well as sad- 
dened him; it was all so unworthy and so disgraceful, It is 
doubtful if there has ever been an American Secretary of State 
who has not at some time secretly cherished the hope that he 
might hold the higher office of the Presidency. Mr. Hay, I 
am quite sure, never did. He was content to be Secretary of 
State, because the work was congenial, and he felt he was truly 
serving his country and the world; but the Presidency, with 
all its tremendous physical demands, with its burden of politics 
and politicians and petty intrigue and annoyances, did not 
appeal to him, and when men came to him and painted the 
promised land in all the colours of mendacious political fancy 
Mr. Hay would dash their hopes with a humorous story or an 
apt quotation. This refusal to enter into the hurly-burly of 
politics was largely the effect of temperament. One may sum 
up in a sentence his character and creed and philosophy by 
quoting a single sentence of singular melodious beauty from 
an address he delivered at the dinner of the Omar Khayyam 
Club of London, in 1897: ‘Without rage or defiance, even 
without unbecoming mirth, look deep into the tangled mysteries 
of things; refuse credence to the absurd, and allegiance to 
arrogant authority; sufficiently conscious of fallibility to be 
tolerant to all opinions ; with a faith too wide for doctrine, and 
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a benevolence untrammeled by creed ; too wise to be wholly 
poets, and yet too surely poets to be implacably wise.” 

When he entered the Cabinet it was a time of passionate 
political excitement, The intense social fury that had found 
its expression in Bryanism, that had divided the country into 
two social camps, that had driven men into believing that 
capital was plotting to rivet the gyves of a corrupt money 
system upon labour so as to hold it in the slavery of subjection, 
made men sullen and disaffected and revengeful. McKinley 
and the men who surrounded him, in the eyes of the men who 
opposed him, typified all that was baneful, and having by the 
demoralising use of money succeeded in their nefarious plot 
were still further conspiring against the liberties of the people 
by attempting to fasten upon them an unholy colonial system 
in weak imitation of England. Mr. Hay, but recently returned 
from England, where his departure was sincerely regretted, 
an amateur in the eyes of politicians, a man so ignorant in the 
ways of politics that he would not know how to pack a caucus 
if he wanted to, and who had never shown the slightest in- 
clination to give that proof of his devotion to his party or to 
the people ; Mr. Hay, a poet and not a politician, a man of 
finely cultivated tastes and with money enough honestly come 
by to gratify them ; a man who never cared for vulgar popu- 
larity and therefore an “ aristocrat”—and if there is any one 
more despised by the politician than the poet it is the “ aristo- 
crat ’—Mr. Hay, with President McKinley and Senator Hanna, 
was deluged by the stream of venomous malice that flowed 
unceasingly from the pens of writers and the pencils of car- 
toonists. ‘Great Britain must not be embarrassed has been 
the governing and paramount rule in our diplomatic affairs 
since the induction of Hon. John Hay” ; “ The Secretary of 
State is silent, he remains dumb, as he has during the last four 
years, when at any hour during that time he could have un- 
masked the duplicity of the British Government” ; “ ad interim, 
let us keep an eye on the pro-British press and England’s 
hired man in Washington, John Hay”; “While regard for 
American interests is the flag under which the State depart- 
ment is supposed to sail, a constant and solicitous regard for 
British interests seems to be the rudder by which it steers.” 
These are a few and the gentlest insults flung at him, and the 
cartoonists took savage delight in representing him as a pom- 
pous and arrogant man sneering and scoffing at the people, 
showing his contempt for them because he was an aristocrat 
and wealthy and they were common and poor; writing des- 
patches with a hand guided by the British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, 
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As with all finely-fibred men, Mr. Hay was extremely sensi- 
tive, and criticism that to men of coarser fibre was merely a 
thing to laugh at or to be remembered against the day when it 
was possible to avenge it, cut him to the quick and physically 
told upon him. And yet so broad was his charity that he 
scorned to take advantage of his position, or inflict vicarious 
punishment. Here is an illustration of his kindness. The cor- 
respondent of a yellow journal that had most indecently vilified 
him called on him one day to obtain certain information. Mr, 
Hay was good enough to explain the matter, and, having done 
so, strictly enjoined the correspondent not to quote him, but 
permitted the correspondent to make full use of the information 
on his own authority. The next day the paper printed what 
was alleged to be a verbatim interview with the Secretary of 
State. Naturally Mr. Hay was angry, especially as he had been 
inaccurately quoted, and having related the circumstance, he 
asked me what he ought to do to a man who had so grossly 
violated his confidence. I said of course there was only one 
thing he could do, and that was to refuse to receive the man in 
future, and he would be perfectly justified in declining to talk 
to any other correspondent of the paper, especially in view of 
the outrageous manner in which the paper had treated him. 

A few days later, I met this man coming out of the Secretary’s 
office, and I remarked to Mr, Hay that evidently he had for- 
given Blank. ‘The Secretary smiled, and said geztly that he 
had forgiven him, and went on to say that the day after the 
bogus interview appeared the correspondent sent in his card, 
which Mr. Hay declined to receive. Then the man wrote asking 
to be allowed the privilege of making an explanation, which 
Mr. Hay granted, whereupon he stated that in accordance with 
Mr. Hay’s injunctions, he telegraphed the news to his paper as 
an impersonal statement, and immediately received a telegram 
in reply that the information was valueless unless it could be 
given on the authority of the Secretary of State, and it was 
clearly intimated that unless he secured an interview with the 
Secretary of State he would be discharged. ‘ He’s a married 
man; I suppose it would be difficult for him to find another 
situation,” said Mr. Hay in conclusion, as if that were sufficient 
explanation why he condoned treachery. 

The change in public sentiment began about the end of Mr. 
McKinley’s first Presidential term. In that four short years 
much of the rancour of the past had been obliterated, the great 
issues of the campaign were at least partly forgotten, and even 
their political opponents came to measure more justly, more 
generously and more correctly President McKinley, Secretary 
Hay and Senator Hanna. The swing of the pendulum was 
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especially noticeable in the direction of Mr. Hay. He had 
accomplished so much, he had proved himself such a master of 
diplomacy, he had won the respect and admiration of the whole 
world, that Americans, always keenly sensitive to foreign 
opinion, even against their own inclination, were compelled to 
recognise the genius of their Secretary of State. And from that 
time on his position was so firmly established that malice 
found it no longer profitable to assault him. When Mr. 
McKinley was re-elected, it was accepted as a matter of course 
that Mr. Hay would retain his portfolio ; when Mr. Roosevelt 
came to the White House, the early announcement that Mr. 
Hay had consented to remain in the Department of State was 
the one thing the country needed to feel certain that the Con- 
servative policy of the last four years would be pursued, and 
there would be no rash foreign adventures. During these three 
years Mr. Hay, as the next in line of succession, was the political 
heir-apparent, and that knowledge was always reassuring to 
the timid, who, with the shadow of that grim tragedy in Buffalo 
still hanging over them, feared that Mr. Roosevelt’s enthusiastic 
love for violent exercise, and his contempt for precaution, was 
a standing challenge to Providence and the anarchist. In the 
campaign of last year, when the Democrats made much of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s impetuosity and “ Radicalism,” little fear was 
felt that Mr. Roosevelt would be guilty of any serious mistake, 
because it was known that Mr. Hay would be at his right 
hand. 

The taunt so freely levelled at Mr. Hay in the early days of 
his incumbency of the State Department that he was under the 
influence of England was utterly without foundation ; Mr. Hay 
was under no influence except that of his own brain and con- 
science, but it is true that for England he had a profound 
admiration, and was sensible of the debt that America owed 
England—the same debt that a mentally and physically vigorous 
man owes to his father. Sentiment apart, quite irrespective of 
the influence exercised by common tongue, and literature, and 
thought, and institutions, Mr. Hay was always in favour of 
maintaining the most friendly relations with England, because 
the political interests of England and the United States nowhere 
came in conflict, everywhere they were identical, which could 
not be said of any other great Power. Mr. Hay deliberately 
thwarted Russian policy in the Far East, not because he had 
any blind prejudice against Russia or was the friend of Russia’s 
foes, but because he was convinced that if Russia became all- 
dominant in the Far East and Russianised Manchuria the 
interests of civilisation would suffer and the commerce of the 
United States would be destroyed. He championed the open 
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door, so did England; Russia would have closed it. Mr. Hay’s 
diplomacy was very simple and essentially straightforward and 
direct, which was one reason it was totally incomprehensible to 
Russia, The obvious is always unintelligible to the tortuous 
mind, the rational explanation is so easy that it must be dis- 
carded in favour of a more subtle reason. As with Russia, so 
with Germany. Mr. Hay was quite willing to remain on good 
terms with Germany, but when the Greeks came to him with out- 
stretched palms and gifts he grew suspicious, as he felt that 
the Kaiser had his own ends to serve that were not those of 
the United States. 

His death is too recent, the feeling of loss is too overpower- 
ing, for any one who knew Mr. Hay as well as it was my great 
pleasure to have known him, to write without seemingly 
indulging in exaggerated eulogy, and yet what might appear 
extravagant would do him only inadequate justice. Every one 
who was brought in contact with Mr. Hay was fascinated by 
his brilliancy as well as his learning ; by his wide vision and 
gifted imagination and his power of comprehension of things 
near at hand ; by his overflowing sympathy and broad charity, 
by his deep religious convictions that made him suffer without 
repining. He had drunk deep of sorrow, and “ sorrow is the 
most sensitive of all created things.” The death of his son, 
Adelbert, who had given such promise of a brilliant career, was 
a blow from which he never recovered; and in a letter I 
received from him a few days after his son’s burial, from the 
crushing agony of his grief he pathetically wrote: “I cannot 
say anything about him or myself. In fact, 1 can hardly decide 
which of us is dead.” And yet he clung to his faith, he lived 
up to it, it was his great consolation, which was expressed in 
this quotation from Hermann und Dorothea he once used in 
talking about the future : 


Hold ye fast to faith, and hold ye fast this conviction ! 
For it will make you in joy both steadfast and sure, and in sorrow 
Sweet is the comfort it yields, and glorious the hope it enlivens. 


President Roosevelt is extremely fortunate in having been 
able to persuade former Secretary of War Elihu Root to 
abandon the most lucrative law practice in the United States, 
perhaps in the world, to take up the burden that Mr. Hay laid 
down. Considering the high salaries paid in private employ- 
ment, members of the American Cabinet are less adequately 
remunerated than any other class of men; and for persons 
holding high official station Washington is said to be the most 
expensive capital in the world, more expensive even than St. 
Petersburg. The Cabinet member is paid a salary of £1600 a 
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year, with no allowances or perquisites of any kind, which is 
barely sufficient for house rent. Every man who enters the 
Cabinet must either be rich and spend his income liberally or 
trench upon his capital. In turning his back upon the bar to 
comply with the President’s earnest request to accept the State 
Department portfolio Mr. Root made a heavy pecuniary 
sacrifice. 

Many Englishmen will recall with pleasure the striking im- 
pression Mr. Root made as a member of the Alaska boundary 
commission two years ago, and how his great abilities im- 
pressed every one with whom he was brought in contact. 
Mr. Root has a singularly vivid personality, and possesses 
to an unusual degree that indefinable quality conveniently but 
somewhat indeterminately expressed by the words “ personal 
magnetism.” Men are immediately attracted to him as much 
by his strength as by his mental capacity and his charm of 
manner, and this impression strengthens the more one sees and 
knows of him. Mr. Root’s entry inthe larger sphere of public 
life was as President McKinley’s Secretary of War, and, like 
many other successful American administrators, he had no 
practical knowledge of the public service, and if he had given 
any thought to military problems or military administration, it 
was Only of the most casual character. A great lawyer, a man 
of great intellect, all his life used to deal with great affairs, when 
he came to the War Department he met the problems there 
confronting him precisely as he had been in the habit of passing 
upon legal matters of the first magnitude. Just as he was 
able to see the fallacy in an opponent’s argument, and to 
advise his clients so as to secure the best results, in the War 
Department he was able to put his hand on the weak spot in 
the system, and, what is greater proof of ability, not only to see 
but to offer the remedy. Until the Secretaryship of Mr. Root, the 
system of the American War Department was as cumbersome 
and as unpractical as that of the British, and, like the British, 
it had its correlated but semi-independent exercise of office, 
with its consequent overlapping of jurisdiction and friction be- 
tween the War Office and the Horse Guards, which in America 
found.its counterpart in the Secretary of War and the Com- 
manding General, still further complicated by the Adjutant- 
General and the guasz-independent staff corps. Against all 
opposition, in the face of the obstacles interposed by the 
military politicians in the Army as well as in Congress, Mr. Root 
swept aside the clogging red tape and a system that had grown 
up On tradition, and created the General Staff that completely 
revolutionised Army administration. Only in the fiery furnace 
of war can the efficiency of a military system be properly 
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tested, and that test has not yet been applied to Mr. Root’s 
system; but it has been made obvious that friction has been 
eliminated, that responsibility has been concentrated, that in- 
stead of half a dozen or more loose directing heads authority 
has been centralised; and all this must make for greater 
efficiency and greater economy. It is safe to say that the 
blunders and confusion that were the distinguishing features of 
the short war with Spain, which were more remarkable than 
the military ability of the commanders or the valour of the men 
in the ranks, although no one questions their valour, will not 
be repeated in the next war in which the United States may 
find itself engaged. 

Had Mr. Root done nothing else but reform the War Depart- 
ment that alone would entitle him to the warm gratitude of the 
country, and stamp him as a man of extraordinary capacity, 
but in other directions he rendered even more distinguished 
services. The United States has not as yet a Colonial Depart- 
ment, because until a few years ago it had no colonies or 
outlying possessions, and the inertia of tradition must be 
overcome before Congress will give its sanction to the 
creation of new departments. The colonies coming to the 
country as the fruits of war, there was a sort of poetic fitness 
in placing them under the tutelage of the War Department, and 
Mr, Root became in effect, although not in name, the first 
American Secretary of State for the Colonies. There were the 
problems arising out of the military occupation of Cuba; there 
was the greater and much more involved problem of the 
Philippines, in which rebellion had to be suppressed, order 
restored, civil government instituted, the material as well as the 
spiritual welfare of the natives fostered. Here was work enough 
to tax the energies of any man, but in addition Mr. Root was 
responsible for the proper administration of the army and the 
military defences of the country, and as a member of the 
Cabinet and the President’s most intimate adviser he had to 
devote much time to general matters of policy. His adminis- 
tration of the Philippines profoundly impressed the country; 
and when during the temporary illness of Secretary Hay, at 
the time of the Boxer uprising, Mr. Root became the acting 
Secretary of State, he gave additional proof of his inteilectual 
breadth and ability to do with the hand of a master whatever he 
took hold of. 

It has been said of President Roosevelt that he thinks in 
superlatives, and his intense loyalty to and belief in his friends is 
one of his most charming traits. Making due allowance for this 
constitutional enthusiasm, the President’s eulogy of Mr. Root at 
the time he retired from the Cabinet, as it appeared in one of 
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the magazines, shows why Mr. Roosevelt was so anxious to 
have Mr. Root return to the Cabinet. 


In John Hay I have a great Secretary of State. In Philander Knox I have 
a great Attorney-General. In other Cabinet posts I have great men. Elihu 
Root could take any of these places and fiil it as well as the man who is there 
now. And, in addition, he is what probably none of these gentlemen could 
be—a great Secretary of War. Elihu Root is the ablest man I have knownin 
our government service. I will go further. He is the greatest man that has 


appeared in public life in any country, in any position, on either side of the 
ocean in my time. 


Somewhat more restrained is the judgment pronounced by 
the New York Times: “ By this appointment Mr. Roosevelt has 
strengthened his Administration at home, and we are confident 
that its international reputation will be enhanced by the wisdom, 
the tact, the foresight, and the ability of the new Secretary of 
State.” 

In substance that is the opinion of the Press generally, which 
congratulates the country as well as Mr. Roosevelt in having 


been fortunate enough to induce Mr. Root to accept the 
Premiership. 


The dismissal by the President of Mr. Herbert Bowen, for- 
merly the United States Minister to Venezuela, who made 
scandalous and totally unwarranted charges affecting the integ- 
rity and official honour of Mr. Loomis, the first assistant 
Secretary of State, is retributive justice. Mr. Bowen, while 
American Minister to Venezuela, came to Washington as the 
representative of President Castro to conduct the negotiations 
resulting from the “pacific blockade” by England and Germany 
that led to the submission to the Hague of the British, German, 
and Italian claims for preferential treatment in the payment of 
the debts of their subjects against Venezuela. Mr. Bowen is 
a magnificent specimen of physical manhood, and has made 
himself believe that size and strength are everything. In marked 
contrast physically were the envoys of the European Powers. 
Sir Michael Herbert, the most courteous and gracious of men, 
was in the last stages of consumption ; both Baron Mayor, the 
Italian ambassador, and Baron Sternburg, the German ambas- 
sador, are men of slight stature, but intellectually tower over 
Mr. Bowen, and are noted for their polish and savoir faire. 
Mr. Bowen hectored and bullied and swaggered; he talked in 
the most undignified and deprecatory manner about the am- 
bassadors with whom he was negotiating, and on one occasion 
he showed his conception of the dignity of his position by 
saying he wished the matter in dispute could be decided by a 
physical encounter, Sir Michael Herbert, Baron Mayor, and 
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Baron Sterrburg jointly appearing as the champions of their 
Governments, and he single-handed as the champion of Vene- 
zuela, During the course of the negotiations he sent a note to 
Sir Michael Herbert that was so insulting that Sir Michael 
refused to receive it. Mr. Bowen is a foolish rather than a 
deliberately bad man. He is not without some ability, but he 
lacks judgment and balance, and the quality he is most deficient 
in is dignity. 


President Roosevelt’s somewhat flowery telegram to the 
Kaiser, thanking him for the gift of the Germanic Museum to 
Harvard University, was, as might have been expected, made the 
most of by that astute ruler, as cumulative evidence of the 
very close and intimate relations that exist between himself and 
the President, and, evidently ona hint from the Wilhelmstrasse, 
an effort was made to create the impression that while the Presi- 
dent deeply appreciated all that the Kaiser had done to second his 
efforts to mediate between Russia and Japan, Mr. Roosevelt took 
this means to show his displeasure of England because she 
refused to bring pressure to bear upon Japan. It has not been 
coincidental, we may be sure, these frequent references in the 
American press to the Kaiser, thoroughly in accord with every- 
thing that the President has done, offering suggestions which 
were gladly received, or with equal zeal carrying out the sug- 
gestions of the President ; while England, if not exactly sullen, 
has remained almost an indifferent spectator, more disposed to 
throw obstacles in the way than to harness herself to the 
triumphant chariot of peace. The frequent visits of Baron 
Sternburg to the White House have been used to emphasise the 
occasional visits of Sir Mortimer Durand ; “but of course,” as 
one paper said, “it is only natural that the President should 
have occasion more frequently to confer with the German am- 
bassador than with the British, because the German Emperor 
has given the President valuable help in inducing Russia to 
accept his offer, while England, as the ally of Japan, is content 
to do whatever Japan asks.” We have even been given a cir- 
cumstantial account of how the President and the Kaiser, dis- 
regarding all etiquette, engaged in a voluminous telegraphic 
correspondence without the intermediary of their respective 
Foreign Offices, employing for that purpose a secret cipher evi- 
dently long arranged for in advance. But it is quite true that 
the Kaiser showers upon the President epistolary advice and 
suggestion and approval; and the budget from Berlin or other 
points where the Imperial court may be established is now a 
regular incident of White House routine. 

Despite this great parade of affection and intimacy the 
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Kaiser will have to use all the diplomacy of which he is 
possessed if he is to prevent the American Congress, at its 
approaching session, from enacting legislation that will strike 
a heavy blow at Germany’s American export trade. The Ger- 
man demand for reciprocity will not be granted, and the 
German increase of duties on American products, under the 
new tariffs, is much more likely to be met by retaliation than 
by concession. The men in and out of Congress who have 
been urging the negotiation of reciprocity treaties have prac- 
tically abandoned the fight, as they see it is hopeless, and are 
now advocating a minimum and maximum tariff, which will 
meet with less opposition and be more equitable. If Germany 
is given the benefit of reciprocal trade concessions the effect 
is practically to penalise Great Britain, which, placing no re- 
striction on American importations, will be made to pay a 
higher rate of duty on certain articles than Germany. By the 
operations of the minimum and maximum schedules England 
would be given the lowest rates of duties, Germany would be 
given the highest, which would enlarge the market for English 
goods in the United States and narrow the German in those 
commodities in which Great Britain and Germany compete. 
It is contended that American trade with Germany would not 
suffer in consequence of this discrimination, because Germany 
now buys from America only those articles she cannot purchase 
elsewhere. Furthermore, it is pointed out that any concessions 
made to England would tend to postpone the adoption by 
England of a protective tariff system, and that is the thing of 
all others that the United States dreads. If England taxed 
American imports the American manufacturer and the American 
farmer would feel the effects. 


The question I asked in the last number of this Review— 
the motives that impelled Mr. Ryan to purchase the controlling 
stock interest in the Equitable Life Assurance Society—has 
been answered by a newspaper investigator, and the explana- 
tion is not reassuring to the policy holders. Mr. Ryan, we are 
told, “is the greatest plunger in town. He stands to make or 
break on the Equitable deal. It is a toss up as to which it is to 
be.” It is Mr. Ryan’s ambition, this newspaper continues, to 
place himself in the front rank of financiers and to combine in 
a gigantic trust all the transportation systems of New York 
City, the greatest gold mine in the world, To enable him to 
gratify his ambition, which the public will pay for, Mr. Ryan 
considered it a good investment to pay half a million sterling 
to control the Equitable, with its assets supposed to be worth 
eighty millions. In other words, the public, the policy holders, 
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the widows and orphans, whose all is represented by Equitable 
annuities, are now working for the enrichment of Mr. Ryan 
instead of Mr. Hyde, as formerly. Really, so far as one can 
see, there is little difference. 

At Yale University a couple of weeks ago Secretary of War 
Taft delivered an address on the administration of criminal law 
that has attracted profound attention. The administration of 
criminal law in the United States, he said, was a disgrace to 
civilisation. After commenting on the administration of the 
criminal law in England and the United States, and the way in 
which the courts were hampered in this country, Mr. Taft cited 
some suggestive figures. Since 1885 in the United States 
there had been 131,951 murders and homicides and 2286 
executions. In 1885 the number of murders was 1908, in 
1904 it had increased to 8482. The number of executions in 
1885 was 108. In 1904 the number was 116. “ This start- 
ling increase inthe number of murders and homicides as com- 
pared with the number of exccutions tells the story,” was the 
Secretary’s comment. 

No one as yet has been punished for the looting of the 
Equitable Assurance Society, although, as the New York Sun 
observes, “only when the criminals are in Sing Sing will the 
full infamy have been exposed and punished;” and as the facts 
leak out from day to day it is seen that the infamy is far worse 
than was believed. No one has yet been punished for the 
disaster on the Lake Shore railway at Mentor, by which twenty 
persons lost their lives, a so-called accident that would not have 
been possible if the railway’s equipment had been kept up to 
modern requirements. ‘There is no excuse,” says the 
Baltimore News, “for the omission of a precaution of this 
kind, or some other equally effective upon a road over which 
they run, as there do over’ the Lake Shore road at Mentor, 
twelve or fifteen heavy and fast passenger trains each way every 
day.” in Maryland the other daya railway collision destroyed 
twenty-six lives, and the easy-going coroner decided that it was 
not worth while to hold an inquest! It is this complacent 
attitude of the American, his easy-going indifference, his cyni- 
cal unconcern and his disbelief in the efficacy of.the law, that 
justifies Secretary Taft’s characterisation of the administration 
of criminal law as a disgrace to civilisation ; and a disgrace it 
will remain until the public conscience is quickened, and 
justice and punishment are meted out to the rich as swiftly and 
rigorously as to the poor. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


$$$ 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE 
STUDY OF GREEK 


“WHEN Greek meets Greek,” said an opponent who was arguing 
with Charles Lamb, “ then comes the tug of war.” “ Yes, my 
dear fellow,” replied Lamb, with the slight stammer which gave 
additional point to many of his remarks, “but when you meet 
Greek, you—can’t read it.” Is Lamb’s jest to become a serious 
fact for graduates of our older Universities ? That is the question 
which has recently, though not for the first time, been exercising 
the brains.of Oxford and Cambridge, and of a good deal of the 
rest of the world too, or at least so much of it as is interested in 
the higher education of England. The discussion has filled up a 
considerable space in the public journals. Each of the venerable 
seats of learning has gone through a process of proposing new 
schemes, arguing about them, voting on them. At Oxford, the 
latest proposal took the form that certain students only (those 
who are candidates for honours in Mathematics or Natural 
Sciences) should be exempted from the necessity of passing in 
Greek in Responsions (familiarly termed “ Smalls”), At Cam- 
bridge it was proposed that all students should have a choice 
between either Greek or Latin and a modern language in the 
Previous Examination (better known as the “Little Go”), one 
classical language still being compulsory. Both Universities 
have rejected the new proposals and retained the status quo. 
At Oxford, where the proposal was laid before the smaller 
legislative body of residents, the majority was small. At 
Cambridge, where the constitutional procedure differs, the 
broader question came at once before the whole Senate, and 
the majority for the retention of Greek as a necessity was very 
large. 

It is, however, still possible that the question may reappear at 
one or other of the Universities in a slightly different form. It 
seems desirable, therefore, to consider it in its wider bearings : 
and especially to be clear about the present condition of things, 
and the real point at issue, and the probable result of the decision 
arrived at on the Universities and on education generally. 
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Now here at once we are plunged into difficulties. For, strange 
as it may sound, there is a great deal of diversity of opinion as 
to what the actual state of things is. For instance, do the exist- 
ing examinations keep away from the two older Universities men 
whom it is desirable to have there ? Some persons reply, “ Yes, 
many ;” others, ‘‘ No, practically none.” Which reply is right ? 
Or, again: Responsions and Previous are frequently spoken of, 
by men who ought to know, as “ Entrance Examinations” to the 
Universities. But are they? Or, again, to pass from facts to 
theory, what are we to say when one head-master of a famous 
school declares from his experience that pass Greek at the 
University is “an unmitigated evil,” and another head-master 
of a school still more famous says that “the early training in 
classics is invaluable for all boys, and there is no effective sub- 
stitute for it” ? 

Before looking into these matters, another inquiry suggests 
itself. What has been the trend of thought on this subject, say, 
in the last thirty or forty years? We should, I think, 4 priori, 
expect that it would be all one way. The marvellous advance of 
scientific discovery and invention ; the new domains conquered 
by intellect and research ; the love of what is practical and re- 
munerative ; the overcrowding of professions, and the keen 
competition becoming keener every year; the claims of com- 
mercial enterprise and of increased technical training; the 
rivalries of eager nations, jealous of each other, but above all 
jealous of Great Britain ; the advantage, if not the necessity, of 
being modern and “up to date” : all these would make it natural 
that thoughtful and patriotic men should be ready to replace by 
something new the language and study of a people which passed 
into littleness some two thousand years ago. But what do we 
find? Parents, it is true (though not all), are more anxious than 
they used to be that their sons shall be taught only what will 
“ pay,” what will help them in professions, in business, in com- 
merce, in trade. But the leaders of education, and these who 
are responsible for its guidance, are by no means all of the same 
way of thinking. Indeed, there seems something of a reaction. 
Let us look at some figures : and I must ask to be pardoned if I 
speak chiefly of the University which I happen to know best. 
The idea of “ enabling persons who are unacquainted with the 
Greek language to obtain degrees,” was referred to a Syndicate 
at Cambridge some thirty-five years ago, in 1870. Their report, 
recommending that candidates should be allowed to take French 
and German in place of Greek in the Previous Examination, was 
rejected by a majority of 3 votes. In 1872 a similar proposal was 
carried provisionally by a majority of 18 votes; but on being 
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again submitted to the Senate the following year was rejected 
by 9 votes. In 1878 a memorial was presented, based on the 
(assumed) “ fact” that the necessity of a knowledge of Greek had 
“the effect of excluding a larger and increasing number of able 
and deserving students from the benefit of a University educa- 
tion” ; it led to a recommendation that candidates for Honours 
might be allowed to substitute French and German for one or 
other of the classical languages; but this was rejected by 185 
votes to 145. In 1891 the Senate decided by a large majority 
(340 votes) that it would not even appoint a Syndicate to con- 
sider possible alternatives for Greek ; and, lastly, in March of this 
year the Senate decided by a majority of over five hundred votes 
that it would not allow the option of a modern language for 
either Greek or Latin. 

The numbers given seem to show that the desire to retain 
Greek as well as Latin as a requisite for a degree has become 
stronger rather than weaker amongst those who guide the 
destinies of one at least of the two Universities. And this is 
borne out by some individual cases. Doubtless views have 
changed both ways in the last few years ; certainly they have 
not all changed in the one direction we might have expected. A 
year ago one eminent head-master explained to the Syndicate 
that he had once thought “that exemption from compulsory 
Greek should be given to all, but had changed his opinion in the 
last ten years.” ‘The late Bishop of Durham, then Professor 
Westcott, in the early days of the controversy at Cambridge, 
expressed himself in favour of an alternative to Greek ; but later 
on, with the wider experience, he wrote : 

It appears to be established conclusively that the study of Greek, regarded 
only as a disciplinary process, is of unique value. Thus, the question to be 
decided is not whether Greek scholars of the highest order will continue to be 
found, but whether, if some knowledge of Greek is not required for a degree, 
the large class of educated Englishmen who now have the advantage of training 
in Greek shall lose it without the prospect of any equivalent substitute. 

This rings true, as the expression of calm impartial wisdom. 
In comparison with it, does not the cry, “ Pass Greek is an 
unmitigated evil, ’—that is to say, simply loss and harm without aay 
gain or good—sound rather like the voice of the mere partisan ? 

Itis not the purpose of this article to repeat the arguments 
which have been recently used for or against the position of 
Greek (and of Latin too) in University studies and examinations. 
But it is important as well as fair to recognise that, whereas most 
of the newly founded Universities think it well (and perhaps from 
their point of view they are right) to grant some of their degrees 
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without requiring any knowledge of either Greek or Latin, the 
tendency of thought amongst persons conversant with higher 
education has been, in some cases at any rate, increasingly in 
favour of retaining both for the avenue to degrees at Oxford and 
Cambridge. And for this there must be some reason. The 
decisions pronounced by both Universities cannot be due to 
ignorance or caprice or narrow-mindedness. In the light of what 
has been put forward above, it is clearly permissible and reason- 
able to believe that the study, even the very limited study, of 
Greek does some good to all who aspire to be men of education. 
And if we turn from classical study to that which is sometimes 
regarded as its opponent but really is rather its complement, the 
study of physical science, we find that this view is not unknown 
in the highest quarters. “In my opinion,” wrote Lord Lister 
last year, “an elementary knowledge of Greek should be required 
of all candidates for science degrees.” Similarly Lord Kelvin : 
“T believe the knowledge of Greek required for the Little Go at 
Cambridge, though small, is exceedingly useful to science students 
in after life ;” and, “‘ For the sake of mathematicians and science 
students, Cambridge and Oxford should keep Greek, of which 
even a very moderate extent is of very great value.” So too the 
President of the Royal Society : “1 consider Greek so important 
as a means of culture that I should regret to see it cease to be 
compulsory.” If this is the outspoken belief of some of the 
greatest among men of science, is it possible with fairness to 
maintain the theory of “an unmitigated evil” ? 

But there is another view, forcibly expressed at Cambridge by 
a supporter of the scheme recently rejected. Himself a head- 
master, he thought “(no head-master who had seen the wonder- 
fully stimulating mental effect of Greek could ever hesitate for 
one moment in speaking as to its place in the curriculum of any 
school” ; but he felt that harm was done to those “ who took up 
Greek merely for the purpose of entrance into Cambridge.” 
This statement is important in several ways. For one thing, it 
recalls to us the fact that the Little Go (and, so far as I am aware, 
Responsions at Oxford,) is nof an Entrance Examination. Any 
particular college may, if it chooses, make the passing it a 
condition for admission fo that college. The University has never 
done this. So far as the University is concerned, it always has 
been possible, and still is, for any one whatsoever to become a 
member of the University, to reside there as long as he chooses 
provided he behaves well, to benefit by all the teaching and other 
advantages offered, without taking the Little Go at all. Indeed 
until comparatively recent times the University did not allow any 
student to attempt the Little Go until more than a year after his 
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matriculation. This has been wisely altered ; and by the present 
regulation a student may pass the examination practically when- 
ever he likes or is able, three or four years before he comes into 
residence, if it so suits him, or three or four years after. There 
is no limit. The Little Go is strictly and accurately the first gate 
to a University degree, not to University instruction and life, 
And though some persons would like to make it a University 
Entrance Examination, it is not so now, and there are strong 
objections to its becoming so. 

A far better idea is to regard Responsions and Previous as an 
indication on the part of either University as to what it considers 
the best preliminary general education, or commencement of 
education, which every boy should at some time acquire before 
he enters upon a particular course for a degree. The University 
leaves perfectly free and open the time at which each candidate 
may show, by passing an examination, that he possesses this 
general qualification. And the whole examination need not be 
passed simultaneously. In taking this view and allowing this 
freedom the University acts, I think, with true wisdom. It 
recognises ‘that different boys have different capacities: some 
will be ready to pass the test at an early age, others much later. 
The clever boys, having shown a certain all-round knowledge, 
however slight, may when young take up their own line for the 
highest Honours ; boys of medium ability, later ; the very dull 
boys, if they come to a University, must be content with an 
ordinary degree, and it will do them no harm to work on steadily 
for it—nay, it is sometimes these steady plodders of pass-men 
who gain most good from the University, and go on from it to 
do most good in the world. 

It is in this way, I venture to believe, that a mere pass examin- 
ation like the Little Go is of real value. And it ought to contain 
a few simple subjects of which an elementary knowledge is 
useful for every one—every one, that is to say, who aspires to a 
University education. Amongst these subjects I do not hesitate 
to put Greek. Apart from the unrivalled literature to which it 
leads, the peculiar merits of Greek as a language are so great, 
indeed so unique, that the barest rudiments of it are well worth 
the time spent upon them. To the value of the study of Greek 
in itself unstinted testimony is borne by the ablest of those who 
wish to make it optional in the Little Go; they guard themselves 
however, by a proviso. Teach it, say they, but only to those for 
whom it is fitted. Of all literary instruments of education it is 
the best, was the belief expressed in the Senate House by a 
strong advocate of “options” ; but “ whilst he held this opinion 

as to the value of the study of Greek, he must add four words, 
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‘for the right people’; for the right people it was the very best 
instrument ; for the wrong people it was the very worst.” 

With this belief we may well be in the profoundest agreement, 
save that the last two words are possibly an exaggeration. But 
what is the inference to be drawn ? That Greek should be 
taught to some boys who may be thinking of a University career, 
and not to others? By no means. For how can we tell which 
are the right people till they have learnt the beginning? That is 
just the point ; and that is why it is of such real importance that 
the beginning should be taught to all boys. No one, not even 
the most experienced teacher, can tell whether a boy will show 
aptitude for Greek till he has tried it ; he may be dull at Latin, 
and yet brighten up considerably over a language which is 
alarming to a boy at first, but often vastly attractive when its 
initial difficulties are mastered. If after teaching a certain 
amount (and the requirement of the Little Go might be limited 
to that amount) it is found that the boy is no good at it, he need 
not be forced to pursue it further; the time will not have been 
wasted, the effort and the knowledge acquired will have done 
him good and not harm. 

For, without endorsing Mr. Dooley’s draconian sentence, that 
“it doesn’t matter what a boy studies so long as he hates it,” 
there is a real necessity for facing and fighting some things that 
are disagreeable before true pleasure, as well as true profit, can 
be gained. The child who always gets his own way is not the 
happiest. Life, as the epicurean poet of Rome could say, has 
given nothing to mortals without great toil—nothing that is 
worth the having. The principle of “options” can be carried 
too far, especially in early years. What English boy, unless he 
be a genius or a prig, will fail to choose, if he has the choice, the 
easiest line of study, or that which he thinks easiest? In after 
years he will blame, and rightly blame, those who allowed him 
to do what he pleased. When he has learnt his own powers, and 
developed his tastes, and discovered by actual experience in what 
he can do well and make progress and in what he cannot, then 
with his eyes open let him select his career or his groove and 
stick to it alone. But give him a fair chance at the start; and 
that means, teach him the beginnings of studies that are good, 
and do not let him specialise before he knows in what direction 
he can specialise best. 

To come to the practical point: can we settle the subjects of 
which the beginnings should be acquired by a boy before going 
on to a University degree? Opinions will differ: each person 
can only offer cne amongst many : but, without any hesitation, 
let us include Greek. ‘There is no substitute for it. We may be 
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content to borrow the phrase of our friendly but firm opponent, 
“Of all literary instruments of education it is the best:” or of 
another who calls it “an unequalled instrument of culture.” 
Besides Greek, we may include the rudiments of Latin, French, 
English (including scriptural knowledge, history and geography), 
arithmetic, geometry, and physical science. 

A little more than a year ago the Royal Society addressed to 
Oxford and Cambridge, “as bodies expert in educational 
affairs,” a request “to consider the desirability of taking such 
steps in respect of their regulations as will, as far as possible, 
ensure that a knowledge of science is recognised in schools and 
elsewhere as an essential part of general education.” The Society 
was careful to exp'ain that it did not wish to remove any of the 
literary studies at present required : “rather, the test of prelimi- 
nary general education is too slight already,” with the result that 
scientific students are often deficient on the literary side, and 
other students ignorant of scientific method. The scheme 
sketched out above is at least a partial cure for this. For a boy 
to have learnt some of the elementary principles of physics 
cannot fail to be to his advantage. It is notacase for “ option,” 
but for wise selection on the part of those who have the duty and 
the responsibility of settling the broad foundation of knowledge 
and of truth which may adequately bear whatever structure of 
specialisation is afterwards reared upon it. 

Of course we hear at once the objections which will be raised 
to this plan of retaining, in some form and to some extent, 
what is now required, and adding something more. You will 
overload, we shall be told, both teachers and learners: you ask 
too much, you allow too little freedom : you will get mere “smat- 
terings”’ of many things, and nothing done thoroughly. 

As regards the quantity to be taught and learnt, it need not be 
so very great. Again let it be insisted upon, that it is sufficient 
to exact a knowledge of the rudiments of each study—its salient 
facts, its first principles, its method—enough to give a start, and 
to see where the capacity for further development lies. The 
freedom should lie, not in the choice of the rudiments, but in the 
time when the test is to be past—early or late according to the 
intellectual power of the learner ; that is, according to the quick- 
ness or slowness with which he has matured and prepared him- 
self for specialisation in study. After passing the test, let him 
follow his bent, which before then he cannot be sure that he has 
rightly discovered. 

But what about sinatterings ? Oh that outcry of “ smattering” ! 
“Shibboleth” and “ Mesopotamia” are infinitely less blessed 
words, Call any piece of knowledge a “smattering” and it is 
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irretrievably condemned. But is every beginning of knowledge 
a smattering? Then were we smatterers all: and no first step 
in any learning would ever be taken. Surely a smatterer is one 
who, having learnt a little of a subject, thinks he has grasped a 
great deal, and acts as ifhe had. A little knowledge isa danger- 
ous thing, on two conditions : if the possessor fancies he knows 
more than he really does, and if he acts on that vain conceit. A 
person who knows nothing of automobiles, and has been shown 
a few points in half an hour, will be a smatterer, and a dangerous 
one, if he forthwith attempts to drive a motor-car in a crowded 
thoroughfare: but he is a true learner, and a useful one, if he 
grasps the instruction of that first half-hour. Or, to take a better 
illustration : a lad who has never touched an oar is put in a 
boat ; he is taught a few first principles—to swing from his hips, 
to straighten his back, to get his hands away, to use his arms and 
legs properly, to pull his oar through without jerking. If he 
imagines he is fit to race at Henley or at Putney he is truly a 
smatterer. If he is not sa foolish as that, he has acquired a 
knowledge which is valuable, though only as a beginning. He 
may go on to become a finished waterman ; he may discover 
that he has not in him the makings of an oarsman, and had 
better give up. But in either case the time has not been wasted ; 
he has got something of physical and of mental gain, whether he 
perseveres with the science and art of rowing or not. 

The parable may fairly be taken te apply to the beginnings of 
all good knowledge, if we remember that every one must begin 
before he can advance, and before he can see what he is fit for. 
There is one portion of the report of the Cambridge Syndicate 
in which even those who reject its conclusions can heartily join. 
The passing of the first University Examination, it says, “ ought 
to be a guarantee that a student has attained a sound elementary 
knowledge of the subjects which should form part of a liberal 
education, and which provide the mental training necessary be- 
fore any course of study is undertaken. ... It may at least be 
possible to insist on a knowledge of those subjects which seem 
to be indispensable.” That Greek and physical science, in an 
elementary form, should both be included in the “ indispensable” 
category seems neither impracticable nor unreasonable, nor 
without benefit to the higher education of our land. But, above 
all things, if this or any change is to be made in the requirement 
of general knowledge before proceeding to a degree at Oxford 
or Cambridge, let it be by the mature thought and agreement of 
both Universities, and not by the partial action of one. 


A. H. F. BOUGHEY. 


A PRACTICAL SCHEME OF COM- 
PULSORY SERVICE* 


The principles which have been adopted, after 
the disastrous failure of older methods, by every 
great State of the European Continent, are, first, 
that as far as possible the whole able-bodied male 
population shall be trained to arms; secondly, 
that the training shall be given in a period of con- 
tinuous service with the colours... . We are 
convinced that only by the adoption of these 
principles can an army for home defence, adequate 
in strength and military efficiency to defeat an 
invader, be raised and maintained in the United 
Kingdom. 


SucH is the conclusion to which a Royal Commission on the 
Auxiliary Forces, sitting in 1903-1904, and with a full sense of its 
responsibility, was forced to come after hearing the evidence 
produced before it by the most competent and expert witnesses 
available. 

It marked a great advance in the tide of instructed opinion that 
any public body should have ventured upon such a recom- 
mendation. The average Briton thinks that, owing to the 
fortunate circumstance that his home is surrounded by the sea, 
patriotism begins and ends (so far as he is concerned) with 
putting his hand in his pocket, and paying, more or less grud- 
gingly, a fairly large sum for the upkeep of a voluntary navy 
and army. 

But what has been the result of the recommendations of the 
Commission ? Beyond a momentary and surprised reference in 
the Press, the matter was shelved apparently for good, and 
Mr. Arnold Forster’s statement to an applauding House of Com- 
mons that compulsory service would add another twenty-six 
millions to the current estimates was deemed to be the finishing 
touch. It is true that an explanation of the details of this sum 


* This article was written at the beginning of the year. 
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showed, in the opinion of many, an altogether unnecessary 
standard of strength and cost, but no responsible politician 
appears since to have taken the trouble to inquire whether sufh- 
cient results might not be obtained at an expenditure more nearly 
proportionate to the cost of continental armies. 

The average man has grasped the fact, thanks to the Boers, 
that our army is insufficient for a serious war ; he wishes to have 
a larger army, but does not want to pay for it. Hence we see 
everywhere a perfect deluge of criticism poured on the unfortu- 
nate War Office. Soldiers, politicians, journalists all vie with one 
another in finding fault. Some abuse the Army Council for not 
having brought about a reduction in the estimates, some for not 
having increased them long ago to provide the new guns, some 
for the proposal to reduce the numbers of men, others for main- 
taining bloated and inefficient armaments, and so it goes on. 
But, apart from party politics, does any man seriously think that 
Mr. Arnold Ferster and the Army Council are not doing their 
best ? Doing their best, moreover, in what seems to be an utterly 
thankless and hopeless task. For what does all this indiscrimi- 
nate criticism really mean? It really means that, tinker as we 
may, we cannot get a sufficiently large army for our purposes 
under present conditions without having to pay more than we 
even can afford. Hence weare brought to the recommendations 
of the Auxiliary Forces Commission as the only logical way out 
of our difficulties. 

In considering how to put these recommendations into force, 
it is necessary first to see what our requirements and the means 
for satisfying them are. First as to the means. We have any 
quantity of men if we can only get hold of them, but practically 
a limited amount of money, since any scheme which involved 
a cost of anything over the present estimates must be considered 
quite impossible if we are not to starve our navy, which would 
be suicidal. 

Next as to our requirements. It is generally conceded that a 
voluntary general service army is necessary for the garrisoning 
of India and our possessions abroad, and also for the carrying 
out of our frequent small wars. For anything beyond this we 
should have to fall back upon our compulsory service men. 

(A ) GENERAL SERVICE ARMY.—In estimating the numbers re- 
quired for our general service army, we must consider what are 
the small wars in which it may be called upon to serve. 

I will enumerate some of those I think possible, even if not 
probable : Abyssinia, Afghanistan, frontier or local disturbances 
in India, native rising in South Africa, fanatical risings in 
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Soudan or North Africa, troubles in China similar to the Boxer 
disturbances. 

Some of these may call for remark—Abyssinia, for instance : 
but when we consider that in our history contact with a savage 
Power has always, sooner or later, led to war; and when we 
add to this that, in 1903 or the beginning of 1904, Abyssinians 
were raiding down the shores of Lake Rudolf in territory at 
the time nominally ours, war with them will not seem so 
improbable. 

Afghanistan and the Indian Frontier need no comment. 

Now, all these small wars could probably be mostly carried out 
by Indian troops, or—as in the case of a general native rising in 
South Africa, which many well-informed Colonials expect sooner 
or later, and which would perhaps take a very serious form—by 
local troops. Therefore, under normal circumstances it would 
not be necessary to send a large force from the United Kingdom. 
Perhaps a division, perhaps an army corps, might be required. 
Anything more than this would come under the category of a 
serious war. 

We therefore shall be on the safe side if we estimate the re- 
quirements of our general service army as follows :— 

(1) 75,000 men to garrison India. 

(2) 40,000 men to garrison Colonies and Mediterranean. 

(3) 40,000 men, forming a striking force of all arms, and 
always ready for service, quartered at Aldershot and Salisbury 
Plain. 

(4) Recruits under training, instructional stafis, depot details, 
&c., sufficient to supply (1), (2) and (3) under peace conditions 
—say 35,000 men. 

(5) A reserve to replace wastage in time of war, consisting of 
men who have completed their colour service and gone to the 
reserve under much the same conditions as at present, calculated 
to produce 40,000 to 50,000 men. 

Conditions of service should be similar to those in force 
before the Boer War, viz., eight years’ colour service, four years 
in general service reserve, and (to complete their twenty years’ 
liability, which we come to later) eight years in the first reserve 
of the compulsory army. 

Pay the same as now, Is. gd. a day for lowest rates, and 6d. a 
day for general service reserve. 

Re-engagements to complete twenty-one years for pension to be 
allowed to approved non-commissioned officers and 20 per cent. 
of the men. 

In order to keep the two armies on parallel lines as much as 
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possible men should be enlisted during their twentieth year, but 
if it be considered that this would be prejudicial to recruiting, 
then enlistments might also be allowed during their nineteenth 
year, the liability of such men to twenty years total service thus 
ceasing at thirty-nine instead of forty. 

All recruits to be kept at depots till fully trained and fit to go 
abroad or on service. Similarly general service reservists, on 
being called out, to go to depots, and not to units; they could 
join their units among drafts to replace war wastage in the usual 
way. 

Thus when war is declared the striking force would be ready 
te start at once without receiving reservists or weeding out im- 
mature or untrained men. 

(B) CoMPULSORY SERVICE AkMY,—Next we come to the com- 
pulsory service army. 

There is a good deal in a name ina case like this. If public 
sentiment would be better pleased let us by all means call this 
the national militia, or the territorial army, or anything else suit- 
able. For the purposes of this paper, however, I shall refer to it 
as the compulsory service army. 

This would primarily be meant to mnpet ‘a war with a great 
Power. 

We might have to fight Russia for Lat 

We might have to meet an invasion on our own shores. 

Russia could certainly put more men on our Indian frontier 
than any European Power could land on our shores; if there- 
fore we take a war with her as our measure it will be sufficient. 

Russia has shown that, exclusive of line of communication 
troops, she could easily maintain and supply some 300,000 men 
as an active army on the borders of Afghanistan, beyond which 
it is not proposed to let her go if possible. If we consider that 
India could furnish 150,000 men, then we should have to provide 
another 150,000, or to be safer 200,000 men, and, calculating war 
wastage at 100 per cent., another 200,000 within twelve months, 
or a total of 400,000. This may be looked upon as an absolute 
minimum, and if India could not, as is possible, maintain her 
field army at 150,000, we should have to send more. 

We thus get as our measure for a European war, say 500,000 
men, with a further reserve behind for contingencies. These 
figures sound large, but it should be remembered that we now 
maintain at home in regulars and auxiliaries some 600,000 men. 

How are these numbers to be obtained ? In the first place it 
should be accepted that every man capable of bearing arms is 
liable to be called upon to do so for say twenty years of his life, 
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the ages of twenty to forty being the best; next, that in case of 
war Or national emergency (to be so declared by Royal Procla- 
mation) every soldier called out for service can be sent anywhere 
to serve his country. Our country does not lie within the narrow 
limits of our seas, but in places all the world over, and our lia- 
bilities should be correspondent. This I hold to be the most 
important desideratum of any scheme for compulsory service. 
As regards numbers it is obvious that we cannot, even at conti- 
nental rates of pay, afford to keep permanently under arms more 
than about 200,000 men with the necessary complement of officers 
and non-commissioned officers, in addition to the general service 
army already dealt with. If therefore the period of instruction is 
two years, the shortest period sufficient for proper training, it will 
be necessary to take 100,000 men yearly. (For the present I 
omit officers and non-commissioned officers, who are additional 
to these numbers). Their twenty years liability to service would 
be divided as follows : two years colour service, eight years first 
reserve with periodical trainings, ten years second reserve with- 
out training except rifle practice. 

A system of registration by parish councils or other means 
would provide the necessary machinery for the annual levy of 
all men reaching the age of twenty during the year. Exemptions 
for medical unfitness, men joining or already belonging to the 
navy or general service army, and persons in trades or professions 
which must not be disorganised in time of war, such as railways, 
shipping lines registered as available to carry troops or military 
stores, &c., would reduce the numbers available, and any surplus 
could be weeded out by lot. 

I need hardly say that this would give our naval authorities an 
opportunity to take some of the excess numbers of the annual 
levy and train them as a naval reserve. Some of our difficulties 
with regard to an adequate supply of stokers might be got over 
in this manner. This is a matter, however, about which I have 
no knowledge. 

As to the pay and the other conditions of service, Mr. Arnold 
Forster, in his pamphlet on a compulsory service army, proposed 
to give them a shilling a day, and, as a corollary, to double the 
pay of the present regular army when converting it into the new 
general service army.* 

But is this necessary ? Doubtless, if we give the compulsory 

* It may be observed in passing that it was not proposed to double the pay 
of the officers, so that it is easy to imagine, as a possible case, that we might 


have a colour-sergeant who has been educated for practically nothing in 
the army schools receiving more pay than his own company commander, a 
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service man one shilling a day we shall be spoiling the market 
to such an extent that we shall have to give a considerable 
increase to the general service man. But in my opinion, if we 
have compulsory service we ought to go the whole hog, and pay 
nearly the same rates as Continental nations, let us say, three- 
pence a day. 

I see no reason for thinking that we would not get the reduced 
number of voluntary recruits we should require for the general 
service army at our present high rates of pay. At any rate it is 
worth trying, and there is no object in spoiling the market if we 
can avoid it. 

After completing his two years training the soldier passes to 
the first reserve, to which he belongs for eight years, viz., till his 
thirtieth year. In this eight years he does four trainings of two 
months each, and on years when there is no training a course of 
musketry at his local rifle club. 

From thirty to forty he belongs to the second reserve, which 
does no training but only carries out a certain amount of 
musketry practice at local clubs on alternate years. Thus, when 
the scheme is in full force, say twenty years after its inception, 
we should have the following trained men available in addition 
to the general service army : 

1,000,000 first reserve, including the levies under training ; 

1,000,000 second reserve. 

In both cases minus wastage, but plus officers and non-com- 
missioned officers. This, at any rate, would give us a stronger 
and more coherent force than our present heterogeneous 
agglomeration of regulars, militia, yeomary and volunteers, all 
under different conditions of training, service and traditions. 

Complete transport should, of course, be maintained for the 
striking force; but the difficult question of transport for the 
compulsory service army would probably only be settled by a 
state registration of all transport suitable for war purposes 
in the country ; all such registered transport to be allotted on 


lieutenant of the same service, whose education has cost his parents £2000 
or £3000, thus : 


Ss 
Double pay of rank of colour-sergeant 6 0 
Kit allowance. : : : : Oo 2 
Messing o-3 
Service pay . o 6 


The colour-strgeant would also draw free rations, and probabiy an allowance 
for kecping accounts. 


Lieutenant’s pay, 6s. 6d. a day. 
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paper to brigades or other units. In case of war or emergency 
a Royal Proclamation to be issued, giving general powers to 
officers commanding such units to commandeer and distribute 
in accordance with schemes previously worked out, all such 
transport in their areas, 

The stage of transition from voluntary to compulsory service 
would be both difficult and expensive ; probably the best way 
would be to retain existing regimental districts; to convert a 
certain number of the present regular battalions into the future 
general service battalions without change of name, and to con- 
vert the remainder of the regular forces and the militia and 
volunteer units into new compulsory service units of the same 
names. Several fresh units would have to be created, and during 
the first few years it would probably be necessary to retain in 
their existing engagements all soldiers serving at the time in 
regulars and militia, in order that a sudden crisis might not find 
us without any organised troops. By this means for the first 
few years of the scheme a new compulsory service battalion 
would in time of war consist partially of old regular army or 
militia men finishing their engagements, partly of the levies of 
recruits under training, and partly of the trained men of the first 
reserve called out for the occasion. As time went on, the first 
category would diminish to vanishing-point and the latter in- 
crease to its maximum. 

As men of the second reserve would only be called out in very 
exceptional circumstances, they should be organised in second 
reserve battalions, and be called out en bloc; in the rare case of 
their being required to go abroad, there would probably be time 
to give them a brush-up of training before they leave. 

Thus a man on finishing his term of first reserve service would 
change his battalion, but as his comrades of the same year would 
change with him no harm need be anticipated from this. 

The employment of the second reserve is, however, very 
problematical, and we need not trouble any further in the 
matter. 

THE Cost.—I have calculated the cost of the general service 
army at the same rates as the regular army at present; and the 
compulsory service army at the same rates, except as regards pay, 
as Mr. Arnold Forster gives in his paper. I have no means of 
estimating the non-effective vote. The votes for retired pay might 
be reduced to a certain extent by employing on the instructional 
and depot staffs, or on administrative work, scme of the officers 
who are now retired for age, when their cost would fall on 
the compulsory service estimates; the vote for retired pay, 
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pensions, &c., of the general service army would, of course, be 
much less than at present, but there would be a certain amount 
to pay on account of the officers and non-commissioned officers 
retiring on pension from the compulsory service army. I have 
therefore increased the vote to a total of £4,000,000, an addi- 
tion of some {500,000 to the present amount. 

The total cost of the scheme works out to under 263 millions 
or more than two millions less than the estimate for 1904-1905, 
which Mr. Arnold Forster has told us is less than the normal 


amount. 

I add a series of tables showing my proposals in a condensed 
form. 

TABLE. 1. 
PROPOSED STRENGTHS. 
ON PEACE FOOTING. ON WaR FOOTING. 

I. General Service Army : I. General Service Army : 

InIndia . ; . 75,000 men Strength as on peace 

Colonies and Mediter- footing . ; . 190,000 men 

ranean . ‘ » 40,000 ,, Reserves called out . 50,000 ,, 
Striking force . . 40,000 ,, 


Recruits, Depots, &c. 35,000 ,, 


Total . » 190,000 ,, Total . « 240,000 
II. Compulsory Service Army: II. Compulsory Service Army : 
Annuallevy of recruits 100,000 men Strength as on peace 
Previous year’s ditto . 100,000 ,, footing . - . 222,200 men 
Officers and N.C.O.s First reserves. . 800,000 ,, 
in proportion * « 22,200 » Officers and N.C.O.s 
of ditto . , . 88,800 55 
Total . » 222,260 4, Total Tf . L,1f61,000 ,, 
Less wastage. | Less wastage. 
TABLE II. 


| CONDITIONS OF SERVICE. 
I. General Service Army : 


12 years by volun- ( 8 years colour service. 
tary enlistment. 4 years reserve of general 
20 years total liability service army. 


|8 years with compul-{ 8 years as a member of 
|sory service reserve. { first reserve. 
Enlist at nineteen or twenty. Liable to serve anywhere, in peace or war, 
while belonging to the general service army. 
Pay during colour service, 1s. a day; messing, 3¢.; kit allowance, 2d. ; 
service pay, 4d. or 6d. as at present. 


* Officers and N.C.O.s are calculated at 33 officers and 78 N.C.O.s per 
1000 men. 


f Ifsecond reserve men were called out these numbers would be doubled. 
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Pay during service in reserve of general service army, 6d. a day. 
Approved N.C.O.s and 20 per cent of men allowed to re-engage to complete 
twenty-one years for pension. . 


II. Compulsory Service Army : 
2 years continuous training. 
8 years first reserve (four trainings of two months 
20 years total liability each, and musketry in non-training years). 
10 years second reserve (musketry in alternate 
years). 
Continuous training commencing in twentieth year of age. 


Pay, 3d. a day while at continuous training or when called out for periodical 
trainings. 


TABLE III. 
ANNUAL COST OF PROPOSED SCHEME. 

General service army, 115,000 men (excluding 75,000 
men paid for by India)* . : : ; ; . 10,888,000 

Compulsory service army continuous service and periodi- 
caltrainingst . : ‘ ‘ : , ; . 11,657,000 
Non-effective vote, say . 5 ‘ ; r . ; 4,000,000 
£26,545,000 


Say, £263 millions. 

It may be observed that Mr. Arnold Forster’s scheme was presumably 
calculated to give 1s. a day during the periodical trainings, as well as during 
the period of continuous training ; but although I propose to give them only 
3a. a day, I have made no deduction on this account, as the money thus saved 
would be required for the upkeep of the local rifle clubs and the periodical 
rifle practice of the first and second reserves. 


* The estimates for 227,000 men of the regular army for 1904-05, after 
deducting non-effective vote and £3,807,000 as cost of militia and volunteers, 
is £21,492,000 ; at the same rate 115,000 men will cost £10,888,000. 

+ In Mr. Arnold Forster’s estimates for the cost of a compulsory service 
army, he put the price of 190,000 men at £13,765,000, paying them Is. a day. 
If we only pay them 3d. a day, it works out to £11,657,000. 


ARTHUR BROWNE, 


IS SCOTLAND DECADENT ? 


SCOTLAND of to-day, at all events the passionately contro- 
versial, sectarian, and energetic Scotland that counts and 
keeps itself in evidence, lives in the past. It is emphatically 
the country of anniversaries and centenaries. This year it has 
been giving itself up to a celebration of the quater-centenary 
of John Knox. In 1906 will come the quater-centenary of 
George Buchanan, Already preparations are being made for 
the celebration on a great scale in Edinburgh of the bi- 
centenary of the legislative union between England and 
Scotland. Every year the birth-anniversaries of Robert 
Burns, Walter Scott, and James Watt lead to an orgie of 
oratory and of that aggressive patriotism in which, it is to be 
feared, the “‘ Whaur’s yer Wullie Shakespeare noo?” element 
is still to befound. Nodoubt the anniversaries and centenaries 
are indulged in and enjoyed, because they promote that love 
of discussion that, thanks to wars of Independence and 
Religion, and a climate which as poor Stevenson found to his 
cost is for nine months in the year “ a meteorological purgatory ” 
is in the blood of every Scotsman, whose very existence is a 
testimony to the triumph of the law of the Survival of the 
Fittest. To hundreds the questions whether Burns was a very 
bad man that produced incomparably good verse, and whether 
Scott was a good-natured snob who, to pay off debts that he 
ought never to have incurred, wrote in a scandalous 
hurry and in scandalously slovenly English, novels of almost 
Shakespearean quality, bring every year supreme delight. 

The quater-centenary of Knox, coming as it has done in a 
year of ‘ecclesiastical crisis,” whichis rending from top to bottom 
that fabric of Presbyterianism of which the Reformer was the 
architect, has been the cause of a saturnalia of noisy con- 
troversy. The old disputes which centre round Knox 
have been revived, such as whether he behaved like a 
cad to Queen Mary; whether he was the dupe of Queen 
Elizabeth or, as Froude maintains, summoned the middle class 
both of England and of Scotland to arms ; whether he was 
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the founder of the Presbyterian democracy which ostensibly 
rules Scotland, or whether he really handed over the 
whole country to the nobles by allowing them to take the 
church lands in return for the military services of their vassals. 
Not only have these and other questions been discussed in 
magazine articles, pamphlets, and even volumes, but the point 
whether Knox was born not in 1505 but some years later, and 
whether, as a consequence, the celebration of his quater-cen- 
tenary this year is a mistake, has been debated with great gusto, 
Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. Hay Fleming, the leading politico- 
ecclesiastical disputants of the North who are generally on 
opposite sides, for once agreeing in favour of the later date— 
in Opposition to the leading biographer of Knox, Professor 
Hume Brown. The quater-centenary of George Buchanan 
next year will no doubt prove equally provocative of con- 
troversy, though possibly on a smaller scale. For, while a 
tall column lifts its head in the Stirlingshire village in which 
Buchanan is supposed to have been born, and declares him to 
have been one of the best and most erudite of men, and while 
he has warm admirers who name him as a Humanist in the 
same breath with Erasmus, his character and political con- 
duct have been vigorously assailed of late, Mr. R. S. Rait 
having no compunction in describing him as a “venal 
liar.” And so it will be in 1907, provided, that is to say, the 
financial guarantees for the exhibition which it is then proposed 
to hold in Edinburgh are forthcoming. For while the majority 
of Scotsmen in the present day hold that the consummation of 
the legislative union with England which that exhibition is to 
celebrate and revive was the greatest blessing that ever 
descended on their country, there are still “ patriots” who 
maintain in jeremiads quite as bitter though not so full of 
Roman eloquence as the historical orations which have secured 
immortality for Belhaven and Fletcher of Saltoun, that it was 
the greatest curse, inasmuch as it meant abject and un- 
conditional surrender to, and final absorption in, the “ auld 
enemy.” 

But the declaration that Scotland lives on its past, though 
fundamentally sound, requires a slight addition. It lives on 
its past plus Mr. Andrew Carnegie. The “ Laird of Skibo,” 
as the newspaper Jenkinses who faithfully record his move- 
ments and his benefactions style, with unintentional sarcasm, 
the author of Triumphant Democracy, is as much the “ typical 
Scot,” in the sense of the man who is the cynosure of all 
Scottish eyes, as at other times have been Wallace, Knox, 
Burns, Scott, and Chalmers. He rides the topmost wave of 
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national aspiration. When the merchant in the city or the 
grocer in the small town opens his daily paper of a morning, 
his first object, after the necessary glance at the stock markets, 
is to ascertain whether Mr. Carnegie has given a few thousands 
for an organ or a library, or a few millions for education. 
And he does this in the same spirit of feudalism which made 
Wamba give his first thought when the sun rose to the inten- 
tions of Cedric, even although he not only believed, but 
positively knew, that he was a better man than his master. 
Scotland, in so far as it can be regarded as an independent 
political entity, and not as the “ knuckle-end of England,” is 
not an aristocracy or a democracy, although it is generally so 
styled by the Scottish members who adequately represent its 
grocerdom but not its brains, but a carefully graded plutocracy. 
When a man is alive he is judged by his income as that is 
either positively known, as in the case of clergymen, pro- 
fessors, and State or municipal officials, or can be inferred 
from “the style he keeps up,” or his contributions to public 
charities or popular entertainments. When he dies he is judged 
by the death duties that his executors have to pay. 

In Scotland there is no institution corresponding to the 
Church of England, holding aloft a banner of socio-religious 
ideas superior to, or at least different from, those bound up with 
the ceaseless pursuit of wealth. None of the Presbyterian bodies 
into which the bulk of the church-going population is divided 
is powerful enough to withstand what they all stigmatise as 
“ mammon-worship” ; on the contrary, they are, as will be 
shown later on, “run” by the “mammon-worshippers.” Mr. 
Carnegie has reached his almost dictatorial position because 
he has realised, as no one else before him has realised, the 
ambition of the modern Scottish “lad of pregnant parts,” who 
no Jonger seeks to “ wag his head in a pulpit” to the tune of 
£300 a year, but seeks to make his fortune abroad on the 
principles of “self-help” as laid down by Dr. Samuel Smiles. 
He facilitates the progress of such lads by paying their fees at 
the national universities, the courses of study at which he is 
enabled virtually to lay down through the trustees of his 
benefactions. Being also a courageous advocate of the rules 
that have guided his practice, he has, in his Empire of Business 
and other works of a similar and strongly didactic kind, incul- 
cated that gospel of strenuous individualism which has brought 
about the triumph of capital all over the world. But Mr. 
Carnegie is under no sentimental illusions about the country of 
his birth, to which he has returned, and in which he spends 
that portion of the year during which the climate is not abso« 
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lutely intolerable. He seems to consider it as within a 
measurable distance of being worked out as a producer of 
minerals and a seat of manufactures ; and this view is justified 
by what appears a clear demonstration of the fact that the coal 
strata of the Lowlands will within a comparatively short time 
be exhausted. He has indicated his belief that Scotland, 
restored through the failure of its industries to its old position 
as the “ land of brown heath and shaggy wood,” will become 
“a playground,” presumably for such as can give up the bulk 
of their life to play. 

Even for them Scotland is only a place of residence 
for three or, at the most, for the four months of late spring 
and early summer, when golfing, motoring, and yachting can 
be cultivated with unflagging zeal. The rest of the year the 
wealthy spend in London or on the Continent, or wherever 
they can find an escape from fog, rain, and east wind. The 
leaders of the Scottish plutocracy, who as a rule look upon 
Mr. Carnegie as their natural leader, although some of them, 
especially in the district of which Glasgow is the capital, divide 
their allegiance between him and Sir Thomas Lipton as being 
the great patron of the yachting industry, are not in touch with 
the other grades, more especially in the rural districts, for 
three-fourths of the year. The result, as in the American 
Union, which is a colossal Scotland, is sheer social anarchy. 
And social anarchy means social decadence. Nothing demon- 
strates this better than a glance at the various aspects of its 
religious life. 

From the important standpoint of “fashion,” only one 
Church counts in Scotland, and that strictly speaking is a sect. 
The Scottish Episcopal Church, which must not be confounded 
with that missionary branch of the Church of England knowz. 
as the English Episcopal Church in Scotland, is at once in 
point of numbers the smallest, in ritual the highest, in doctrine 
the narrowest, in the endowment of its clergy the poorest, and 
as regards the quality of its adherents the most select in the 
country. That is the case no doubt because its blood is the 
bluest, It traces its descent from that Episcopal Church of 
Scotland which for a brief period—termed by one of its his- 
torians “a lucid interval”—before the Revolution of 1688 
enjoyed the privileges and revenues of an Ecclesiastical Estab- 
lishment. It was identified with Jacobitism and opposition to 
“ sectaries,” Covenanters, and that spirit of evangelical detesta- 
tion of pleasure which culminated in the formation of the Free 
Church of 1843, and which is still so powerful that even now 
the opening of an art gallery in a city or town to the public 
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for a few hours on Sunday is hailed as a great triumph of reli- 
gious breadth. The nobility stood loyally by the Scottish 
Episcopal Church after it ceased to be an Establishment, and 
such of its representatives as reside for three months in 
Scotland adhere to that Church still. One or two peers are 
indeed to be found in the ranks of Presbyterianism, such as 
Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Lord Overtoun—both recent 
‘“‘ creations ’— who are the lay leaders respectively of the Estab- 
lishment and the United Free Church. But these are the 
exceptions that prove the rule. Whoever aims at being 
fashionable in Scotland, whoever keeps a motor-car in the 
east or a yacht in the west, supports the Scottish Episcopal 
Church if he identifies himself in any sense with the religious 
life of the country. And it is through association with the same 
Church that wealthy parvenus, the millionaires of the whisky 
industry in Edinburgh and Aberdeen, and of iron and shipping, 
carpets and jute in Glasgow and Dundee, are taking the social 
“Jead.” They are not numerous or influential enough to 
constitute a class by themselves. But being sufficiently wealthy 
either to buy or to lease the majority of country-houses which 
used to be occupied by the nobility and the gentry, they con- 
stitute a clique that sets the fashion in all those “ functions,” 
such as dinners, receptions, and garden-parties which, borrowed 
from England, are now sedulously imitated and even success- 
fully rivalled north of the Border. 

The adherents of the fashionable sect are not numerous ; 
out of a total population of 4,600,000 they are placed by the 
chief ecclesiastical statistician of the country at about 300,000. 
But socially they dictate what is “good form” and even 
ecclesiastically they have given the cue to Scottish Presbyteri- 
anism, whose recent “improvements” and “innovations” in 
ritual and music are a direct result of Episcopal contagion. 
The statistician who has already been quoted places the 
“‘churchless ” section of the population—consisting of persons 
who never enter any church door—at nearly 1,300,000. Add 
to these the ‘half-day hearers,” the “indifferents,” the 
bicyclists and other “ pleasure-seekers ” especially on Sunday, 
of whom there is even louder complaint at meetings of Pres- 
byteries, Synods, and Assemblies than there is of the 
“churchless,” and also the 700,000 adherents of Roman 
Catholicism, Episcopacy of different kinds, Congregationalism, 
and other minor denominations, and it is not too much to say 
that only about a half of the Scottish people can be claimed as 
adherents of the different Presbyterian bodies. The keen com- 
petition between these has been revealed by the crisis which 
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was precipitated last year by the judgment of the House of 
Lords in the celebrated litigation between the Free and United 
Free Churches, and by the legislation which that crisis rendered 
imperative. It is no longer denied by the leaders of any of 
these communions, it is on the contrary frequently proclaimed 
as one of the worst signs of the times, that the genuine 
strength of Presbyterianism in the cities and large towns 
comes from the middle and above all the sub-middle class. 
Working men are in yearly increasing numbers being absorbed 
either by ‘“churchlessness” or by Socialism in that crude 
Clarion form which associates a denial of ‘revealed religion” 
with the abolition of private property and all the other planks 
in the platform of the Social Democratic Federation. 
Presbyterianism is, therefore, limited to the strata of the popu- 
lation that lie between struggling poverty and that considerable 
wealth which almost as a matter of course joins the 
Scottish Episcopal Church. Within these limits it includes 
almost the whole shopkeeping class, the well-to-do merchants 
from whom are drawn the bulk of the active men who in Town 
Councils and similar bodies do the municipal work of the 
Scottish cities, and the bulk of “ professional people” such as 
doctors, lawyers, and teachers, although during the last few 
years a tendency has been exhibited among these either to 
abstain from “ religious ordinances” altogether, or to find relief 
and rest from Presbyterian rancour in the quietude and 
wsthetic medizvalism of ritualistic Episcopacy. Owing to the 
fierce competition which exists between the three leading 
Presbyterian bodies—the Establishment, the United Free 
Church, and the Free Church, which was declared by the 
House of Lords judgment of last year to be the true heir of 
the doctrines, traditions, and property of the original Church of 
1843—the prime objectsof Presbyterian organisation andactivity 
of all kinds are summed up in the word “seats-rents,” 
from which are obtained stipends for,the clergy and funds for 
the maintenance of missionary activity at home and abroad. 
Scottish Presbyterianism is “run” in all three Churches, for 
the endowment from State resources of the Establishment is so 
small as to be a negligible quantity, by the money which is 
represented by pews, and as all but the more thrifty of the 
artisan class are unable to pay for sittings, their self-banishment 
into the ranks of “ churchlessness ” has come rather as a relief 
than anything else. So it has happened that churches, espe- 
cially in the suburbs, have in recent years become centres of 
social activities of various kinds. Whatever is calculated to 
keep a church going is naturally encouraged by the minister 
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and the lay members of the kirk session which constitutes its 
governing body. Every church that has any enterprise has its 
lawn tennis, bicycle, and golf clubs, its literary society, its 
annual “dance,” its monthly “smoker,” its summer picnic, 
and its numerous “ socials.” Marriages among the young 
people of the two sexes who are brought together at church 
“dances” or picnics are increasingly common, and are encou- 
raged by their seniors. The austere and pleasure-hating zeal 
of the evangelicalism which dominated Scotland in the early 
decades of the last century has given place to-an energetic but 
decorous joviality which luxuriates in tea-cakes and strawberries 
and cream, which is utterly devoid of distinction, and which is 
in all important features a replica of the ‘“hideousness and 
immense ennui” identified by Matthew Arnold with English 
Dissent. 

The social plebification of Scotland is nowhere more notable 
than in the smaller country towns and rural districts. At one 
time these were pleasant little societies, essentially democratic, 
but yet with an aristocratic flavour, in which the parish minister 
acted as intermediary or connecting link between the nobility 
and gentry and the inhabitants of the towns and villages. Mac- 
Kenzie in his “ Life of Hume” draws a pleasant and accurate 
picture of social Scotland early in the eighteenth century : 


The clergy of Scotland at that time were one of the most respectable as well 
as happy orders of the people. With the advantages always of a classical and 
sometimes of a polite education, their knowledge was equal or superior to that 
of any man in the parish. Their influence in these times, before a number of 
the sectaries had withdrawn themselves from the Established Church, was 
great and universal, and their incomes, taken with reference to the value of 
money, the state of manners, and style of living of that period, were much more 
adequate to all the purposes of comfort and decent appearance than the stipends 
of to-day after all the augmentations which have been granted them. The clergy 
of Edinburgh coming thither thus prepared mixed more than I think they have 
done at any subsequent period with the first and most distinguished persons of 
the place, distinguished whether in science, literature, or polite manners, and 
even as far as the clerical character might innocently allow with men of fashion, 
conspicuous for wit and gaiety. 


All this is changed. The country towns are now centres of 
the mining industry, and are notable mainly for smoke, dirt, and 
maniacal drinking. The villages are simply recruiting grounds 
for the slums of the cities, There is nothing bearing the sem- 
blance of society either in the one or the other. The country 
gentlemen that used to be residential landlords have either sold 
or leased their houses to spirit or iron merchants, who keep 
themselves quite apart from their poorer neighbours, and who 
pay no other attention even to the ministers of their parishes 
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than is involved in asking them once a year to one of their 
fourth-rate dinners when the shooting season is over. But the 
country parishes are now waste, howling wildernesses of sec- 
tarianism. 

The population over which the silent hills brood is eight hundred souls. 
Seven churches—a Roman Catholic chapel, an Episcopalian chapel, Parish 
church, United Free church dating from 1843, a second United Free church 
formerly United Presbyterian, the Presbyterian church dating from the 
Declaratory Act days, and a Free church congregation still without a local 
habitation, but communing hopefully one with another regarding a mysterious 
power called Interdict ! 

It is in these words that the writer of a recent powerful article 
in the Scotsman describes, under the title of ‘‘ Ichabod,” the con- 
dition to which a pretty, but decaying, small seaside town has 
been reduced. Of the clergy he writes: 

Here are men who, through long years, have been educated, at great expense, 
by ancient universities. They chose the ministry in that noble enthusiasm 
which makes each young man feel that however it may have fared with others 
the world must listen and cannot help listening to him. But the Moloch of 
sectarianism lay waiting for its victim. The wishes of his sect are tightly 
bound round the neophyte. His duty is to go and hold this outpost. He goes 
in the glorious hopefulness of youth and there he finds himself doomed week 
by week to deliver his message to a handful of people in a church built for 
hundreds of worshippers ; he discovers that if he is to live, his voice must, 
only be the echo of the few score people to whom he ministers ; the only noble 
rage he soon is capable of is rage against his brother shepherd who strives to 
speak for his meagre flock ; all enthusiasm dies within him ; he finds himself 
more and more involved in petty schemes whose object is to triumph over his 
fellow-Presbyterians. At last he ceases to hate the petty schemes. 

It is not surprising that when, even in the districts of 
Scotland for which Nature has done most, the life of a Presby- 
terian minister means the scramble for the pettiest of pittances 
and the gradual sinking into a life full of the pettiest of interests, 
practically all the young men of ability who are trained at the 
universities should decline to join the clerical profession, and 
that the Divinity Halls of the sects should be deserted. 

At one time the sauce of social life in Scotland was provided 
by the literary society of Edinburgh. Smollett, exile though 
he was from his native country, described its capital as “the 
hotbed of genius.” And it is one of the commonplaces that 
are trotted out in tiresome fashion by all historians of modern 
Scotland, that at two eras in British literature Edinburgh more 
than held its own with London. But literary society, in the 
sense understood in Edinburgh during the days of Hume and 
Robertson, and even in the later time of Jeffrey and Scott, is now 
unknown, at least outside the “ old saloon” of the Messrs. Black- 
wood, whose Magasine undoubtedly holds its own in ever-green 
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youth against cheaper rivals, but which does not depend for its 
success upon what in the hideous journalese of the period is 
known as “local talent.” There cannot be literary society, for 
there are no men of letters. There are still publishers and pub- 
lishers’ hacks including university professors and lecturers who 
compile dictionaries and school-books for ‘the million.” But 
there is no light or leading in them ; and they have obviously 
no heart in their work, which is paid at a rate that a junior 
commercial traveller for a prosperous spirit business would 
despise. Formerly judges of the Supreme Court, and pro- 
fessors in the universities, like Lord Neaves and John Stuart 
Blackie, used to dabble in convivial verse and breezy prose, 
The venerable Professor Masson still lives to remind a younger 
generation of the time when John Wilson and William Edmon- 
stoune Aytoun found in Scotiand an audience large enough to 
appreciate their vigorous onslaughts on the extravagances of 
the Lake and “spasmodic” schools of poetry. 

The last effort to revive literature in Scotland was made 
by an Englishman, the late W. E. Henley, and the 
Scots Observer which he created. But it ended in bril- 
liant failure, and it is morally certain that nothing of 
the kind will ever be tried again. Scotsmen have, of 
course, distinguished themselves in literature even during 
the past half century. But, like Stevenson, who however was 
not so much a “typical Scot” asa “starry stranger,” and Mr. 
Barrie, theyleave their country for their own good and the delec- 
tation of London. As asimple matter of fact, there are residing 
in Scotland at the present moment but two Scots men of letters, 
in the true sense—Mr. Neil Munro, the author of The Lost 
Pibroch, and Mr. J.H. Millar, whose Literary History of Scotland 
shows that his country still possesses one critic who can write 
English that is free from solecisms, and who has the courage 
to say what he thinks of the snivel and drivel of the Kailyard. 
In poetry Scotland is nowhere. An industrious bookseller in 
the far north some time ago published in a portentous series 
of volumes the works of “living Scottish poets,” with their por- 
traits, which were understood to be “ life-like.” This was the 
only sign of life in the work. What Henley termed “ provincial 
stodge”’ accurately sums it up. Since the death of Burns, Scot- 
land has produced only two poets, and these second-raters— 
James Hogg and Alexander Smith. 

Modern journalism has taken the place of literature in Scot- 
land, and would seem to have destroyed the taste for it. The 
newspapers are, in their way, not only excellent but super- 
excellent. The four leading daily morning journals are as good 
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as anything of the kind to be found in the English provinces, 
or even in London. But their high quality as records of con- 
temporary history has been fatal to them as media for the 
conveying of literary ideas. In the old days, when news- 
papers were published once a week or twice a week, the editor 
of a journal was a clever fellow, generally, though not 
always (as the success of Hugh Miller proved), with a spice of 
Bohemianism in him, who wrote one or two leading articles a 
week, pleasantly flavoured with personalities, and devoted as 
much time and patience to their preparation as did Sainte- 
Beuve to the chiselling of his Nouveaux Lundis. The city in 
which an Outram or a Russel or an Adam pursued his calling 
rang with his piquancies ; he was the hero of a hundred dinner- 
tables. Nowadays the model Scottish editor is as free from 
PBohemianism as the manager of an insurance company or the 
secretary of a missionary society ; he has no time for dining, 
and but little for writing. He is generally an able, vigilant 
man of business, who is bent above all things on supplying his 
constituency (which includes all sorts and conditions of readers) 
with the latest, best, and most varied news. Writing, which 
has necessarily to be done in a hurry, is of secondary im- 
portance except in a period of political or ecclesiastical excite- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the newspaper leading article is 
very much of a lingering superstition in Scotland, like the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. 

The social decadence of Scotland is exhibited most signifi- 
cantly, perhaps, in the change which has come over the hospi- 
talities of the large cities, and especially of Edinburgh. In the 
eighteenth century these were no doubt somewhat rough-and- 
ready, but they had, at least, the merits of heartiness and 
camaraderie. The Rev. Henry Grey Graham, the historian of 
Scotland during this period, tells us that : 

The remarkable feature of literary society in Scotland in the second half of 
the century was the familiar fraternity in which these men lived. They all 
knew one another—most of them since boyhood, for they were all about the 
same age. They met one another almost every day of their lives ; they belonged 
to the same set of society, sat at the same tables in the dingy old flats, copiously 
partaking of claret and punch without a headache and of indigestible national 
dishes without a nightmare, with all the zest of epicures over the most delicious 
novelties. They could not go out of their wynds without being sure to sce 
friends they had met last night at Mrs. Cockburn’s merry parties over a light 
tea and cakes ; or at the Lord Piesident’s over a heavy supper and drink. 

The ‘claret-sheds”’ and suppers of these days have gone 
with the literary society and fraternity. So have the Ambro- 
sian nights, the “rizzared haddocks and toddy ” of Christopher 
North and the Ettrick Shepherd. Their places have been 
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taken by solemn and expensive dinners, given chiefly by the 
wealthy merchants, who have ousted Lords of Session and 
country gentlemen with town houses in Edinburgh from the 
position of paramountcy as hosts which they used to occupy. 
At Edinburgh dinners the talk is no longer of literature or 
philosophy, but of the coming bazaar or fancy-dress ball, or 
the latest blunder of Edinburgh’s municipal governors. The 
table-wit who used to be invited to dinner because of his 
flashes of original brilliancy, or because he could tell a “good 
story,” is gone with the “law lord” who, when he was suffi- 
ciently primed with champagne and port, sang his own songs 
or recited his own poems, Everlasting dulness reigns among 
the hard-worked lawyers and physicians who, after their day’s 
work is over, hurry into dress clothes and sit down at the 
overloaded table of the manufacturer or wine merchant, who 
is at once the Mzcenas, the Amphitryon, and the Howard of 
modern Edinburgh rolled into one. 

Scotland, we are told to weariness, never contained so much 
wealth as it does now. That is probably true. But it is no 
less true that never was Scotland’s wealth so unequally distri- 
buted, or so sterilised in the distribution. The gulf between 
rich and poor is wider than ever it was, because the classes 
and the masses have now no meeting-ground or community 
of views, not even religion. Both the old gaiety and the old 
earnestness of Scotland have disappeared. Whether they will 
reappear after a process of social transformation remains to be 
seen. At present Scotland is the dreary paradise of bourgeois 
prosperity and sectarianism, a country of 15 sects, 3000 
churches, 300 bowling greens, 250 golf courses—and no poet. 


MALAGROWTHER. 


THE FALSIFICATION OF THE EMS 
TELEGRAM * 


[As the Bismarckian system of diplomacy is in full vigour at 
the present time, we have thought it might interest our readers 
to refresh their memories as to one of the most notorious 
episodes of Prince Bismarck’s career, all the more as it affords 
a typical illustration of the methods he brought to such per- 
fection, and which his successors loyally endeavour to imitate. 
So as to obviate any suggestion of misrepresentation of the 
almost incredible conduct of a great statesman in deliberately 
falsifying a document in order to precipitate a war, we have 
preferred to allow Prince Bismarck to tell his own story. The 
accompanying article is a chapter from The Rejections and 
Reminiscences of Otto, Prince von Bismarck, written and dictated 
by himself after his Retirement. (Smith, Eider and Co., London, 
1898.) We have purchased the serial rights of this chapter 
from the Publishers, and we reproduce it not only on account 
of its educational value at the present moment, but also in the 
hope that our readers may be induced to read Prince Bismarck’s 
Autobiography, which is one of the most valuable and least 
known books published during the present generation, Noone 
can begin to understand German policy until he has mastered 
both the Reflections and Reminiscences, as well as Busch’s 
Bismarck—Some Secret Pages of his History. 

Needless to say Prince Bismarck’s is a purely partisan 
account of the origin of the Franco-German War, and the fol- 
lowing pages contain many positive misstatements of fact, apart 
from the general misrepresentation of his policy. Bismarck 
regarded a war with France as an inevitable incident in the 
unification of Germany ; in order to force it on at his own 
time, he prompted the Hohenzollern candidature, and France 
clumsily blundered into the trap so cleverly prepared for her. 
Bismarck calculated, however, that even had France allowed a 
German Prince to accept the Spanish throne, she would have 

* Copyright in the United States of America. 
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been obliged to keep an army of observation permanently on 
the Spanish frontier—a division of her military forces which 
would have placed her at the mercy of the German army. In 
One way or another Bismarck would have brought on war. 
Europe should realise that Wilhelm II. is for ever revolving 
schemes as dangerous to his neighbours as that which produced 
the great tragedy of 1870.—EDITOR W.R.] 


On July 2, 1870, the Spanish Ministry decided in favour of 
the accession to that throne of Leopold, Hereditary Prince of 
Hohenzollern. This gave the first stimulus in the field of in- 
ternational law to the subsequent military question, but still 
only in the form of a specifically Spanish matter. It was hard 
to find in the law of nations a pretext for France to interfere 
with the freedom of Spain to choose a King; after people in 
Paris had made up their minds to war with Prussia, this was 
sought for artificially in the name Hohenzollern, which in 
itself had nothing more menacing to France than any other 
German name. On the contrary, it might have been assumed, 
in Spain as well as in Germany, that Prince Hohenzollern, on 
account of his personal and family connections in Paris, would 
be a persona grata beyond many another German Prince. I 
remember that on the night after the battle of Sedan I was 
riding along the road to Donchéry, in thick darkness, with a 
number of our officers, following the King in his journey 
round Sedan. In reply to a question from some one in the 
company I talked about the preliminaries to the war, and 
mentioned at the same time that I had thought Prince Leopold 
would be no unwelcome neighbour in Spain to the Emperor 
Napoleon, and would travel to Madrid vza Paris, in order to 
get into touch with the imperial French policy, forming as it 
did a part of the conditions under which he would have had 
to govern Spain. I said: “We should have been much more 
justified in dreading a close understanding between the Spanish 
and French crowns than in hoping for the restoration of a 
Spanish-German anti-French constellation after the analogy of 
Charles V.; a King of Spain can only carry out Spanish policy, 
and the Prince by assuming the crown of the country would 
become a Spaniard.” To my surprise there came from the 
darkness behind me a vigorous rejoinder from the Prince of 
Hohenzollern, of whose presence I had not the least idea; he 
protested strongly against the possibility of presuming any 
French sympathies in him. This protest in the midst of the 
battlefield of Sedan was natural for a German officer and a 
Hohenzollern Prince, and I could only answer that the Prince, 
as King of Spain, could have allowed himself to be guided by 
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Spanish interests only, and prominent among these, in view of 
strengthening his new kingdom, would have been a soothing 
treatment of his powerful neighbour on the Pyrenees. I made 
my apology to the Prince for the expression I had uttered while 
unaware of his presence. 

This episode, introduced before its time, affords evidence as 
to the conception I had formed of the whole question. I 
regarded it as a Spanish and not as aGerman one, even though 
I delighted at seeing the German name of Hohenzollern active 
in representing monarchy in Spain, and did not fail to calculate 
all the possible consequences from the point of view of our 
interests—a duty which is incumbent on a foreign Minister 
when anything of similar importance occurs in another State. 
My immediate thought was more of the economic than of the 
political relations in which a Spanish King of German extrac- 
tion could be serviceable. For Spain I anticipated, from the 
personal character of the Prince and from his family relations, 
tranquillising and consolidating results, which I had no reason 
to grudge the Spaniards. Spain is among the few countries 
which, by their geographical position and political necessities, 
have no reason to pursue an anti-German policy; besides 
which, she is well adapted, by the economic relations of supply 
and demand, for an extensive trade with Germany. An element 
friendly to us in the Spanish government would have been an 
advantage which in the course of German policy there appeared 
no reason to reject a Limine, unless the apprehension that 
France might be dissatisfied was to be allowed to rank as one. 
If Spain had developed again more vigorously than hitherto 
has been the case, the fact that Spanish diplomacy was friendly 
towards us might have been useful to usin time of peace; but 
it did not seem to me probable that the King of Spain, on the 
outbreak of the war between Germany and France, which was 
evidently coming sooner or later, would, with the best will in 
the world, be in a position to prove his sympathy with Ger- 
many by an attack on France or a demonstration against her ; 
and the conduct of Spain after the outbreak of the war which 
we had drawn upon us by the complaisance of German princes 
showed the accuracy of my doubt. The chivalrous Cid would 
have called France to account for interference in Spain’s free 
choice of a king, and not have left the vindication of Spanish 
independence to foreigners. The nation, formerly so powerful 
by land and sea, cannot at the present day hold the cognate 
population of Cuba in check; and how could one expect her 
to attack a Power like France from affection towards us? No 
Spanish government, and least of all an alien king, would 
possess power enough in the country to send even a regiment 
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to the Pyrenees out of affection towards Germany. Politically 
I was tolerably indifferent to the entire question. Prince 
Anthony was more inclined than myself to carry it peacefully 
to the desired goal. The memoirs of his Majesty the King of 
Roumania are not accurately informed as regards details of the 
ministerial co-operation in the question. The ministerial 
council in the palace which he mentions did not take place. 
Prince Anthony was living as the King’s guest in the palace, 
and had invited him and some of the Ministers to dinner, 1 
scarcely think that the Spanish question was discussed at table. 
If the Duke of Gramont* labours to adduce proof that I did 
not stand aloof from and averse to the Spanish proposal, I find 
no reason to contradict him. I can no longer recall the text 
of my letter to Marshal Prim, which the Duke has heard men- 
tioned; if I drew it up myself, about which I am equally 
uncertain, I should hardly have called the Hohenzollern candi- 
dature “ une excellente chose”: the expression is not natural to 
me. That I regarded it as “opportune,” not “a unm moment 
donné,” but in principle and in time of peace, is correct. I had 
not the slightest doubt in the matter that the grandson of the 
Murats, a favourite at the French Court, would secure the 
goodwill of France towards his country. 

The intervention of France at its beginning concerned 
Spanish and not Prussian affairs; the garbling of the matter 
in the Napoleonic policy, by virtue of which the question was 
to become a Prussian one, was internationally unjustifiable and 
exasperating, and proved to me that the moment had arrived 
when France sought a quarrel against us and was ready to 
seize any pretext that seemed available. I regarded the French 
intervention in the first instance as an injury, and consequently 
as an insult to Spain, and expected that the Spanish sense of 
honour would resist this encroachment. Later on, when the 
turn of affairs showed that, by her encroachment on Spanish 
independence, France intended to threaten us with war, I 
waited for some days expecting that the Spanish declaration of 
war against France would follow that of the French against 
us. I was not prepared to see a self-assertive nation like Spain 
stand quiet behind the Pyrenees with ordered arms, while the 
Germans were engaged in a deadly struggle against France on 
behalf of Spain’s independence and freedom to choose her 
king. The Spanish sense of honour which proved so sensitive 
in the Carlist question simply left us in the lurch in 1870. 
Probably in both cases the sympathies and international ties of 
the Republican parties were decisive. 

The first demands of France respecting the candidature for 

* Gramont, La France et la Prusse avant la Guerre. Paris, 1872, pi 21 
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the Spanish throne, and they were unjustifiable, had been pre- 
sented on July 4, and answered by our Foreign Office evasively, 
though in accordance with truth, that the Ministry knew nothing 
about the matter. This was correct so far, that the ques- 
tion of Prince Leopold’s acceptance of his election had been 
treated by his Majesty simply as a family matter, which in no 
way concerned either Prussia or the North German Confedera- 
tion, and which affected solely the personal relations between 
the Commander-in-Chief and a German officer, and those be- 
tween the head of the family and, not the royal family of 
Prussia, but the entire family of Hohenzollern, or all the 
bearers of that name. . 

In France, however, a casus belli was being sought against 
Prussia which should be as free as possible from German 
national colouring; and it was thought one had been dis- 
covered in the dynastic sphere by the accession to the Spanish 
throne of a candidate bearing the name of Hohenzollern. In 
this the overrating of the military superiority of France and the 
underrating of the national feeling in Germany was clearly the 
chief reason why the teaability of this pretext was not 
examined either with honesty or judgment. The German 
national outburst which followed the French declaration, and 
resembled a stream bursting its sluices, was a surprise to French 
politicians. They lived, calculated, and acted on recollections 
of the Confederation of the Rhine, supported by the attitude 
of certain West German ministers; also by Ultramontane 
influences, in the hope that the conquests of France, “ gesta 
Dei per Francos,”’ would make it easier in Germany to draw 
further consequences from the Vatican Council, with the sup- 
port of an alliance with Catholic Austria. The Ultramontane 
tendencies of French policy were favourable to it in Germany 
and disadvantageous in Italy; the alliance with the latter being 
finally wrecked by the refusal of France to evacuate Rome. 
In the belief that the French army was superior the pretext for 
war was lugged out, as one may say, by the hair; and instead 
of making Spain responsible for its reputed anti-French elec- 
tion of a King, they attacked the German Prince who had not 
refused to relieve the need of the Spaniards, in the way they 
themselves wished, by the appointment of a useful King, and 
one who would presumably be regarded as persona grata in 
Paris; and the King of Prussia, whom nothing beyond his 
family name and his position as a German fellow-countryman 
had brought into connection with this Spanish affair. In 
the very fact that the French Cabinet ventured to call Prussian 
policy to account respecting the acceptance of the election, 
and to do so in a form which, in the interpretation put upon it 
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by the French papers, became a public threat, lay a piece of 
international impudence which, in my opinion, rendered it 
impossible for us to draw back one single inch. The insulting 
character of the French demand was enhanced, not only by 
the threatening challenges of the French Press, but also by 
the discussions in Parliament and the attitude taken by the 
Ministry of Gramont and Ollivier upon these manifestations. 
The utterance of Gramont in the session of the Corps 
Législatif of July 6: “We do not believe that respect for the 
rights of a neighbouring people binds us to suffer a foreign 
Power to set one of its Princes on the throne of Charles V. 
. . . This event will not come to pass, of that we are quite 
certain. . . . Should it prove otherwise we shall know how to 
fulfil our duty without shrinking and without weakness ”—this 
utterance was itself an official international threat, with the hand 
on the sword hilt. The phrase, La Prusse cane (Prussia 
climbs down), served in the Press to illustrate the range of the 
Parliamentary proceedings of July 6 and 7; which, in my 
feeling, rendered all compliance incompatible with our sense of 
national honour. 

On July 12 I decided to hurry off from Varzin to Ems to 
discuss with his Majesty about summoning the Reichstag for 
the purpose of the mobilisation. As I passed through Wussow 
my friend Mulert, the old clergyman, stood before the parson- 
age door and warmly greeted me; my answer from the open 
carriage was a thrust in carte and tierce in the air, and he 
clearly understood that I believed I was going to,war. As I 
entered the courtyard of my house at Berlin, and before 
leaving the carriage, I received telegrans from which it 
appeared that the King was continuing to treat with Benedetti, 
even after the French threats and outrages in Parliament and 
in the Press, and not referring him with calm reserve to his 
Ministers, During dinner, at which Moltke and Roon were 
present, the announcement arrived from the embassy in Paris 
that the Prince of Hohenzollern had renounced his candida- 
ture in order to prevent the war with which France threatened 
us. My first idea was to retire from the service, because, after 
all the insolent challenges which had gone before, I perceived 
in this extorted submission a humiliation of Germany for 
which I did not desire to be responsible. This impression of 
a wound to our sense of national honour by the compulsory 
withdrawal so dominated me that I had already decided to 
announce my retirement at Ems. I considered this humilia- 
tion before France and her swaggering demonstrations as 
worse than that of Olmiitz, for which the previous history on 
both sides, and our want of preparation for war at the time, 
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will always be a valid excuse, I took it for granted that France 
would lay the Prince’s renunciation to her account as a satis- 
factory success, with the feeling that a threat of war, even 
though it had taken the form of international insult and 
meckery, and though the pretext for war against Prussia had 
been dragged in by the head and shoulders, was enough to 
compel her to draw back, even in a just cause ; and that even 
the North German Confederation did not feel strong enough to 
protect the national honour and independence against French 
arrogance. I was very much depressed, for I saw no means of 
repairing the corroding injury I dreaded to our national posi- 
tion from a timorous policy, unless by picking quarrels clumsily 
and seeking them artificially. I saw by that time that war was 
a necessity, which we could no longer avoid with honour. I 
telegraphed to my people at Varzin not to pack up or start, for 
I should be back again in a few days. I now believed in 
peace; but as I would not represent the attitude by which this 
peace had been purchased, I gave up the journey to Ems and 
asked Count Eulenburg to go thither and represent my opinion 
to his Majesty. In the same sense I conversed with the 
Minister of War, von Roon: we had got our siap in the face 
from France, and had been reduced, by our complaisance, to 
look like seekers of a quarrel if we entered upon war, tbe only 
way in which we could wipe away the stain. My position was 
now untenable, solely because, during his course at the baths, 
the King, under pressure of threats, had given audience to the 
French ambassador for four consecutive days, and had exposed 
his royal person to insolent treatment from this foreign agent 
without Ministerial assistance. Through this inclination to take 
State business upon himself in person and alone, the King had 
been forced into a position which I could not defend ; in my 
judgment his Majesty while at Ems ought to have refused every 
business communication from the French negotiator, who was 
not on the same footing with him, and to have referred him to 
the department in Berlin. The department would then have 
had to obtain his Majesty’s decision by a representation at 
Ems, or, if dilatory treatment were considered useful, by a 
report in writing. But his Majesty, however careful in his 
usual respect for departmental relations, was too fond not 
indeed of deciding important questions personally, but, at all 
events, of discussing them, to make a proper use of the shelter 
with which the Sovereign is purposely surrounded against 
importunities and inconvenient questionings and demands. 
That the King, considering the consciousness of his supreme 
dignity which he possessed in so high a degree, did not with- 
VOL. XLV 68 
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draw at the very beginning from Benedetti’s importunity was 
to be attributed for the most part to the influence exercised 
upon him by the Queen, who was at Coblenz close by. He 
was seventy-three years old, a lover of peace, and disinclined 
to risk the laurels of 1866 in a fresh struggle; but when he 
was free from the feminine influence, the sense of honour of 
the heir of Frederick the Great and of a Prussian officer always 
remained paramount. Against the opposition of his consort, 
due to her natural feminine timidity and lack of national feeling, 
the King’s power of resistance was weakened by his knightly 
regard for the lady and his kingly consideration for a Queen, 
and especially for his own Queen. I have been told that Queen 
Augusta implored her husband with tears, before his departure 
from Ems to Berlin, to bear in mind Jena and Tilsit, and avert 
war. I consider the statement authentic, even to the tears. 
Having decided to resign, in spite of the remonstrances 
which Roon made against it, I invited him and Moltke to dine 
with me alone on the 13th, and communicated to them at 
table my views and projects for doing so. Both were greatly 
depressed, and reproached me indirectly with selfishly availing 
myself of my greater facility for withdrawing from service. I 
maintained the position that I could not offer up my sense of 
honour to politics, that both of them, being professional 
soldiers and consequently without freedom of choice, need not 
take the same point of view as a responsible Foreign Minister. 
During our conversation I was informed that a telegram from 
Ems, in cipher, if I recollect rightly, of about 200 “ groups,” 
was being deciphered. When the copy was handed to me it 
showed that Abeken had drawn up and signed the telegram at 
his Majesty’s command, and I read it out to my guests,* whose 


* The telegram, handed in at Ems on July 13, 1870, at 3.50 p.m. and 
received in Berlin at 6.9, ran as deciphered : 

“His Majesty writes to me : ‘ Count Beneditti spoke to me on the promenade, 
in order to demand from me, finally in a very importunate manner, that I 
should authorise him to telegraph at once that I bound myself for all future 
time never again to give my consent if the Hohenzollerns should renew their 
candidature. I refused at last somewhat sternly, as it is neither right nor 
possible to undertake engagements of this kind « f¢out janzais. Naturally I 
told him that I had as yet received no news, and as he was earlier informed 
about Paris and Madrid than myself, he could clearly see that my government 
once more had no hand in the matter.’ His Majesty has since received a 
letter from the Prince. His Majesty having told Count Beneditti that he was 
awaiting news from the Prince, has decided, with reference to the above 
demand, upon the representation of Count Eulenburg and myself, not to 
receive Count Beneditti again, but only to let him be informed through an 
aide-de-camp : That his Majesty had now received from the Prince confirma- 
tion of the news which Benedetti had already received from Paris, and had 
nothing further to say to the ambassador. His Majesty leaves it to your 
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dejection was so great that they turned away from food and 
drink, Ona repeated examination of the document I lingered 
upon the authorisation of his Majesty, which included a 
command, immediately to communicate Benedetti’s fresh 
demand and its rejection both to our ambassadors and to the 
press. I puta few questions to Moltke as to the extent of his 
confidence in the state of our preparations, especially as to the 
time they would still require in order to meet this sudden risk 
of war. He answered that if there was to be war he expected 
no advantage to us by deferring its outbreak ; and even if we 
should not be strong enough at first to protect all the ter- 
ritories on the left bank of the Rhine against French invasion, 
our preparations would nevertheless soon overtake those of the 
French, while at a later period this advantage would be 
diminished ; he regarded a rapid outbreak as, on the whole, 
more favourable to us than delay. 

In view of the attitude of France, our national sense of 
honour compelled us, in my opinion, to go to war ; and if we 
did not act according to the demands of this feeling, we 
should lose, when on the way to its completion, the entire 
impetus towards our national development won in 1866, while 
the German national feeling south of the Main, aroused by our 
military successes in 1866, and shown by the readiness of the 
southern states to enter the alliances, would have to grow cold 
again. The German feeling, which in the southern states lived 
along with the individual and dynastic state feeling, had, up to 
1866, silenced its political conscience to a certain degree with 
the fiction of a collective Germany under the leadership of 
Austria, partly from South German preference for the old 
imperial state, partly in the belief of her military superiority to 
Prussia. After events had shown the incorrectness of that 
calculation, the very helplessness in which the South German 
states had been left by Austria at the conclusion of peace was a 
motive for the political Damascus that lay between Varnbiler’s 
““Ve Victis” and the willing conclusion of the offensive and 
defensive alliance with Prussia. It was confidence in the 
Germanic power developed by means of Prussia, and the 
attraction which is inherent ina brave and resolute policy if it 
is successful, and then proceeds within reasonable and honout- 
able limits. This nimbus had been won by Prussia ; it would 
have been lost irrevocably, or at all events for a long time, if 
in a question of national ‘honour the opinion gained ground 
among the people that the French insult, Za Prusse cane, had a 
foundation in fact. 


Excellency whether Benedetti’s fresh demand and its rejection should not be 
at once communicated both te our ambassadors and to the press.” 
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In the same psychological train of thought in which during 
the Danish war in 1864 I desired, for political reasons, that 
precedence should be given not to the old Prussian, but to the 
Westphalian battalions, who so far had had no opportunity of 
proving their courage under Prussian leadership, and regretted 
that Prince Frederick Charles had acted contrary to my wish, 
did I feel convinced that the gulf, which diverse dynastic and 
family influences and different habits of life had in the course 
of history created between the south and north of the Father- 
land, could not be more effectually bridged over than by a 
joint national war against the neighbour who had been 
aggressive for many centuries. I remembered that even in the 
short period from 1813 to 1815, from Leipzig and Hanau to 
Belle-Alliance, the joint victorious struggle against France had 
rendered it possible to put an end to the opposition between a 
yielding Rhine-Confederation policy and the German national 
impetus of the days between the Vienna Congress and the 
Mainz Commission of Inquiry, days marked by the names of 
Stein, Gérres, Jahn, Wartburg, up to the crime of Sand. The 
blood shed in common, from the day when the Saxons came 
over at Leipzig down to their participation at Belle-Alliance 
under English command, had fostered a consciousness before 
which the recollections of the Rhine-Confederation were blotted 
out. The historical development in this direction was inter- 
rupted by the anxiety aroused by the over-haste of the national 
craving for the stability of State institutions. 

This retrospect strengthened me in my conviction, and 
the political considerations in respect to the South German 
States proved applicable likewise, mutatis mutandis, to our 
relations with the populations of Hanover, Hesse, and 
Schleswig-Holstein. That this view was correct is shown by the 
satisfaction with which, at the present day, after a lapse of 
twenty years, not only the Holsteiners, but likewise the people of 
the Hanse towns, remember the heroic deeds of their sons in 
1870. All these considerations, conscious and unconscious, 
strengthened my opinion that war could be avoided only at the 
cost of the honour of Prussia and of the national confidence in 
it, Under this conviction I made use of the royal authorisation 
communicated to me through Abeken, to publish the contents of 
the telegram ; and in the presence of my two guests I reduced 
the telegram by striking out words, but without adding or 
altering, to the following form: “ After the news of the renun- 
ciation of the hereditary Prince of Hohenzollern had been 
officially communicated to the imperial government of France 
by the royal government of Spain, the French ambassador at 
Ems further demanded of his Majesty the King that he would 
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authorise him to telegraph to Paris that his Majesty the King 
bound himself for all future time never again to give his consent 
if the Hohenzollerns should renew their candidature. His 
Majesty the King thereupon decided not to receive the French 
ambassador again, and sent to tell him through the aide-de- 
camp on duty that his Majesty had nothing further to com- 
municate to the ambassador.” The difference in the effect of 
the abbreviated text of the Ems telegram as compared with 
that produced by the original was not the result of stronger 
words but of the form, which made this announcement appear 
decisive, while Abeken’s version would only have been regarded 
as a fragment of a negotiation still pending, and to be con- 
tinued at Berlin. 

After I had read out the concentrated edition to my two 
guests, Moltke remarked : “Now it has a different ring; it 
sounded before like a parley ; nowit is like a flourish in answer 
to a challenge.” I went on to explain : “If in execution of his 
Majesty’s order I at once communicate this text, which contains 
no alteration in or addition to the telegram, not only to the 
newspapers, but also by telegraph to all our embassies, it will be 
known in Paris before midnight, and not only on account of its 
contents, but also onaccount of the manner of its distribution, 
will have the effect of a red rag upon the Gallic bull. Fight we 
must if we do not want to act the part of the vanquished without 
a battle. Success, however, essentially depends upon the im- 
pressions which the origination of the war makes upon us and 
others ; it isimportant that we should be the party attacked, and 
this Gallic overweening and touchiness will make us if we 
announce in the face of Europe, so far as we can without the 
speaking-trumpet of the Reichstag, that we fearlessly meet the 
public threats of France.” 

This explanation brought about in the two generals a revulsion 
to a more joyous mood, the liveliness of which surprised me, 
They had suddenly recovered their pleasure in eating and 
drinking and spoke in a more cheerful vein. Roonsaid: “Our 
God of old lives still and will not let us perish in disgrace.” 
Moltke so far relinquished his passive equanimity that, glancing 
up joyously towards the ceiling and abandoning his usual 
punctiliousness of speech, he smote his hand upon his breast and 
said: “If I may but live to lead our armies in such a war, 
then the devil may come directly afterwards and fetch away 
the ‘old carcass.’” He was less robust at that time than 
afterwards, and doubted whether he would survive the 
hardships of the campaign. 

How keenly he wanted to put in practice his military and 


trategic tastes and ability I observed not only on this occasion, 
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but also in the days before the outbreak of the Bohemian war, 
In both casesI found my military colleague in the King’s service 
changed from his usual dry and silent habit, cheerful, lively, 
I might even saymerry. Inthe June night of 1866, when I had 
invited him for the purpose of ascertaining whether the march of 
the army could not be begun twenty-four hours sooner, he 
answered in the affirmative and was pleasantly excited by the 
hastening of the struggle. As he left my wife’s drawing-room with 
elastic step, he turned round at the door and asked me in a 
serious tone: ‘‘ Do you know that the Saxons have blown up * 
the bridge of Dresden?” Upon my expression of amazement 
and regret he replied : “ Yes, with water, for the dust.” An 
inclination to innocent jokes very seldom, in official relations 
like ours, broke through his reserve. In both cases his love of 
combat and delight in battles were a great support to me in 
carrying out the policy I regarded as necessary, in opposition to 
the intelligible and justifiable aversion in a most influential 
quarter. It proved inconvenient to me in 1867, in the 
Luxemburg question, and in 1875 and afterwards on the 
question whether it was desirable, as regards a wer which 
we should probably have to face sooner or later, to bring 
it on unticipfando before the adversary could improve his 
preparations. I have always opposed the theory which says 
“Yes ;” not only at the Luxemburg period, but likewise 
subsequently for twenty years, in the conviction that even 
victorious wars cannot be justified unless they are forced 
upon one, and that one cannot see the cards of Providence 
far enough ahead to anticipate historical development accord- 
ing to one’s own calculation. It is natural that in the staff of 
the army not only younger active officers, but likewise 
experienced strategists, should feel the need of turning to 
account the efficiency of the troops led by them, and their own 
capacity to lead, and of making them prominent in history. It 
would be a matter of regret if this effect of the military spirit 
did not exist in the army ; the task of keeping its results within 
such limits as the nations’ need of peace can justly claim is the 
duty of the political, not the military, heads of the State. That 
at the time of the Luxemburg question, during the crisis of 1875, 
invented by Gortchakoff and France, aud even down to the most 
recent times, the staff and its leaders have allowed themselves 
to be led astray and to endanger peace, lies in the very spirit of 
the institution, which I would not forego. It only becomes 
dangerous under a monarch whose policy lacks sense of pro- 
portion and power to resist one-sided and constitutionally 
unjustifiable influences. 


* Play on the word gesprengt. 
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THE ELECTIONS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


(By OurR OWN CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA) 


What I said in the April number of this Review as to the insta- 
bility and fluctuations of Australian political parties has just 
received further confirmation. Once more it has fallen to South 
Australia to strike a keynote, and this time a keynote of warning, 
for the rest of the Commonwealth. The elections held at the 
close of May furnished two striking illustrations—one of the 
way to conduct, and the other of the way not to conduct an 
electoral campaign. It is needless to say, in expansion of 
several previous explanations of their methods, that there was 
nothing to improve upon in the tactics of the Labour party. 
They ran nota single candidate in excess of their requirements, 
or for an unsuitable constituency. Their unity of purpose, 
enthusiasm for their standard-bearers, and concentration of 
forces were admirable. Success was deserved by them, though 
it would not have been anything like so sweeping but for the 
faults and confusion of the politicians outside their organisation 
who were destitute of a competent organisation of their own. 
The contrast between the Baltic fleet, led atimmense cost and 
after enormous preparations into seas where it had to fight just 
when and where the splendidly-equipped squadron of Japanese 
ships was waiting for them to strike its decisive blow, was 
presented in this State last month. The results here were by 
no means as fatal. They were severe enough in all conscience, 
seeing that the strength of Socialists in the Assembly was more 
than doubled. Measured by votes recorded, they were rather 
under-represented in the late Parliament, but, like wise men, 
had continued ever since the last election to pave the way for 
the next by patient preparations in every district in which their 
hopes had been disappointed. The six members they possessed 
took their full share of an unceasing canvass. Perhaps the 
party were entitled to win ten seats this time, though some of 
them by narrow margins. They have sprung from six to 
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fifteen, partly because of their zeal and untiring activity, but 
chiefly on account of the series of blunders committed by the fac- 
tions against whom they sallied, who recklessly refused to stand 
together or to serve under any one flag. Mr. Price, the leader 
of the Labour party in this State, claims that the victory is due 
to their programme, and undoubtedly it played a principal part 
in solidifying their efforts. He says nothing of their general- 
ship, of the daily drilling, of the perpetual recruiting, of the 
summoning of assistance of speakers from the other States, or 
of the varied character of sundry other influences upon which 
they relied to win over waverers to their side. These were all 
of them useful in making up the poll. But it is only the pro- 
gramme that will be credited with the capture of the nine seats, 
Yet if that were submitted to a referendum by itself, it might be 
rejected in every one, and undoubtedly would be beaten in 
most districts. 

Critics may reasonably ask, How comes it, then, that 
the Anti-Socialistic movement in South Australia received 
such a check at the hands of electors who, outside the 
city and its radius, have exhibited no tendency to embrace the 
extreme doctrines approved by the party whose candidates they 
have preferred? A reply must first define the actual changes 
accomplished. With all their gains the Labour members have 
now little more than a third of the Assembly and one-eighteenth 
of the Legislative Council. They cannot come into power 
except by the aid of men outside their own body, and if they 
are put into office by such means cannot attempt to carry out 
a tithe of the policy they have announced to the public. South 
Australia is not yet Socialist, nor half Socialist. Notwithstand- 
ing these reassuring calculations, the fact remains that the 
Labour party has grown amazingly, and now possesses a for- 
midable phalanx of impenetrable solidity in the popular 
Chamber. They will proceed with consolidating work after 
their victory just as steadily as they did after their former de- 
feat, extending their operations, undermining hostile seats, 
training new candidates, enrolling fresh voters, and conducting 
an incessant propaganda so as to ensure a further advance 
whenever the people are again appealed to. They reap because 
they plough, sow and water right diligently. Rarely indeed does 
Labour lose a constituency it has once conquered, and rarely 
does it sustain a decisive set-back. The reasons why this is its 
wonted experience are not recondite—are, indeed, familiar to all 
observers, and yet they never seem to teach their plain lesson 
to its rivals in a sufficiently convincing way. At all events, 
experience does not induce them to emulate those arts of victory. 
Yet they must be adopted in order to avoid the overthrow that 
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parties who do not employ them must see to be preparing under 
their very eyes. It has been from no lack of warnings, sug- 
gestions, or expositions that the anti-Socialists have lost ground 
in this State. The customary supineness of our general public 
has not yet been overcome. Only 61 percent. of the electors 
for the Assembly, and 70 per cent. of those for the Council, 
recorded their votes. This means an increase of only 1 per cent. 
on the 1902 vote for the first, and a decline of 4 per cent. upon 
the second ; by no means creditable records these, though com- 
paring very favourably with those of other States. Now that 
the fight is over, a pretence is being made that the contest 
was really between the Labour party in alliance with Mr. 
Peake’s Independents against the Ministry and Mr. Darling’s 
followers. That this is a flagrant invention is shown by the 
figures. In only one constituency (Barossa) could it be sug- 
gested that there was a common ticket, and there the voting 
figures lend the theory no support. In these constituencies the 
whole battle was between Labour candidates and Franchise 
Reformers, while in the other nine they went higgledy-piggledy 
to the poll in a triangular duel. Mr. Peake claims nine votes 
for the Radicals, which, added to the Labour fifteen, gives them 
a majority in the House of six votes, against Ministers who 
favour some reform, allowing them all the opponents of a 
reduction in the franchise of the Council. Such a division 
may possibly be the outcome of political combinations, but is 
not the true verdict of the electors upon the real question at 
issue at the polls. The Labour party made a bold bid for 
mastery, quite irrespective of any allies. They expected to win, 
but, though they gained ground greatly, were defeated in their 
main enterprise. That defeat is the most important result 
obtained, and ought to govern the situation. 

Of course the fact that there were three leaders of the 
sections outside the Labour legion is in itself almost a sufficient 
explanation of their disasters. All three of them went to the 
country pledged against the Labour programme for abolishing 
the Council, but also to some degree fighting against each 
other’s programme. For the Assembly the Labour party had 
twenty-six candidates out for forty-two seats, while the several 
unallied sections apart from them representing not even a triple 
alliance but a triple antagonism between them ran sixty-four 
candidates. Frankly recognising their weakness in the country 
the Labour caucus ran in all cases a smaller number of can- 
didates than there were vacancies in those constituencies—the 
anti-Labour men took this precaution only in one. None of 
their number gained a footing in districts in which the majority 
was favourable to Labour, but three Labour men were returned, 
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one of them for the first time where they ran a lesser 
number of candidates for unfavourable districts. In nine con- 
stituencies there were altogether forty-seven anti-Labour can- 
didates for twenty-six seats, and the marvel is that the con- 
sequences were not more serious. Taken in the gross and 
without discrimination it is easily seen which side earned its 
victory and which threw many chances away. It may be said 
almost without reservation that the successes of the Labour 
men in excess of those to which their voters entitled them 
were due to tactics and discipline. There can belitthe apology 
for those pitted against them who were responsible for so many 
patent mistakes. A house divided against itself cannot stand, 
A country divided against itself has never stood long against an 
invader. A party divided against itself as were the Giadstonians 
when the Home Rule Bill was tabled suffers the same fate. It 
is true that our anti-Labour sections have never formed part of 
one homogeneous party, but have always been coerced into 
any co-operation they have attained by force of circumstances. 
They include the detritus of the old Conservative and Liberal 
parties, compelled to combine by the aggressive onsets made 
upon both by Mr. Price and his following. The Political 
Labour Leagues made no distinction between them, attacking 
Radicals like Mr. Denny and Mr. Scherk, who preserved the 
Kingstonian tradition of alliance with them just as readily as 
their most thorough-going opponents. The Butler Cabinet was 
a coalition against them, formally endorsed by the original 
Conservatives, though it succeeded an administration formed 
by Mr. Jenkins from the old Liberal and Radical Government 
of which Mr. Kingston was the head, Mr. Butler really 
represented Liberal-Conservative opinion very fairly, and 
though to do this he departed a little from the policy of Mr. 
Darling, who had gallantly led the resistance to Mr. Kingston, 
he went no further than expediency demanded. The Labour 
party platform required the abolition of the Legislative Council ; 
a very simple demand, incapable of being misunderstood. The 
triple sections all declared for its preservation, though differing 
slightly among themselves as to the best suffrage for the second 
Chamber. The largest sought to maintain the present {£25 a 
year rental as the franchise qualification of the Council ; the 
Ministry favoured a reduction to £20, coupled with a dual vote 
for husband and wife ; while Mr, Peake, the leader of the 
Radicals, would lower it to £15. The two last sections united 
outnumbered the first, and hence without the Labour members, 
make a majority for reform, These slight divergences appear 
to have been insisted upon during the election, and will be 
during the coming session, chiefly because advantage could be 
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taken of them in a reshuffle of the cards. No question of 
principle can be urged as an excuse for thus displacing the 
actual issue in view of the avowed aim of the Labour members 
to destroy the second Chamber. Yet it was for the sake of 
relatively trifling discrepancies in their views on the Council 
suffrage that the anti-Labour sections were sundered ; fighting 
each other at the polls quite as fiercely as they fought those 
whom even adult suffrage without any property qualification 
whatever would not satisfy. There is but one Labour member 
in the Legislative Council, while a great majority of the half 
of the Council, returned a fortnight since at the same time as 
the whole of the Assembly, is opposed to any alteration of its 
franchise. There was no need for alarm while these numbers 
remain. Why, when the path was so clear, and the necessity 
for union among the moderates so plain, men of the strong 
common sense of Mr. Darling and his advisers should have 
permitted the Ministry to face the electors so to speak by itself, 
is the greatest of puzzles. Mr, Peake, though selected as chief 
by the Radicals, who looked to an alliance with the Labour 
party, must have been blind to the risks he was running. That 
both leaders should fail under such circumstances would have 
been but a just punishment for their want of patriotism and 
excess of party spirit, Mr. Darling did fail himself and injure 
his friends. His bitterest reflection must be that he has 
weakened the survivors sufficiently to exalt Mr. Price into the 
position of arbiter of the situation. Mr. Peake too has laid up 
plenty of anxiety for himself and his handful. The country 
has lost many useful and well-trained men whose independence 
of mind and practical experience in business made them 
valuable in the transaction of public affairs, We have in their 
place a docile body of the pledged adherents of an extreme 
programme, little fitted for the application of what theories 
they have to the practical issues of the present time, and 
some of them indifferent to everything else except imprac- 
ticable projects. For this outcome the opponents of any 
reduction of the Council suffrage are mainly responsible, 
though no small number of the Radicals acted upon the 
promptings of the Adelaide Advertiser, which chose to treat the 
franchise qualification as of more immediate importance than 
the Labour proposal to abolish the Council altogether. This 
was a perilous course to steer for the State and the party. 
It has led to a threat from Mr. Darling that he will oppose 
its proprietor, Sir Langdon Bonython, a member of the House 
of Representatives, at the next Federal election predicted 
for July. The Commonwealth situation being reflected in 
miniature in that of South Australia, such a challenge is not 
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irrelevant. The anti-Labour forces are likely to be severed then, 
and there too this will tend to the profit of the Labour party. 
It may consequently be enabled to achieve another triumph 
out of proportion to its due share of representation, and 
thus tend to mislead observers abroad, unacquainted with the 
extent to which our adverse sections at odds with each other 
deliver themselves repeatedly into the hands of the Labour 
Caucus, 

A glance at some of the returns in the South Australian con- 
stituencies may be useful in order to illustrate the degree to 
which the Labour vote was supplemented from other classes 
than that to which its doctrines primarily appeal. It is safe to 
say that the actual strength of its vote, even after allowing for 
individual defections, is always below the smallest vote polled 
for its candidates, Large numbers of the general public sup- 
port a Labour man if he has been a fair representative, or if his 
character or personal views are satisfactory, irrespective of the 
party programme to which he is committed. Many of these 
candidates are moderate and painstaking men, of good character 
and some ability, who indulge little in heroics and devote them- 
selves assiduously to their public duties. On the other hand, 
no elector of the Labour party will neglect to vote for its 
nominee, whatever his ability or character may be. To pass 
him by on any grounds would be to become a “ black leg ” and 
false to his fellows. Bearing these two facts in mind before 
looking at the returns, one is not surprised to find in Torrens, 
where Mr, Darling, together with an old colleague, Mr. Soward, 
and three new supporters of his own colour were rejected, that 
the lowest Labour candidate was in receipt of 10,150 votes, 
while the highest, Mr. Coneybeer, an old member, obtained 
2400 votes more, every one of which came no doubt from those 
who voted forsomeof Mr.Darling’s bunch. Mr.Bruce, his highest 
candidate, missed a seat by less than 400 votes, being nearly 
goo votes above his fifth ally, who found himself at the bottom 
of the poll. It is quite clear therefore that the two parties in 
Torrens are practically equal in numbers. Yet Labour carries 
off five seats, and leaves half the voters wholly unrepresented, 
because, losing none of its own electors to its opponents, it gains 
numbers from them because of their lack of solidarity. In 
Alexandra on the other hand, where less than one-fourth as 
many votes were polled as in Torrens, the higher Labour can- 
didate was 1700 votes behind the lowest anti-Labour man who 
succeeded, though in that district there were seven candidates 
of the same views for four seats, against two Labour men who 
had the benefit of the split votes. Though these two consti- 
tuencies afford striking object lessons, they are fairly typical of 
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the contrast between town and country opinion, when mining 
districts which vote strongly Labour are allowed for. In Port 
Adelaide, always a head centre of the ultras, the lowest of the 
three Labour candidates gave the new Minister of Mines a bad 
beating by 3600 votes, but in the city of Adelaide as in Torrens 
the numbers were very close. The Mayor, Mr. Cohen, held 
his seat because of his municipal popularity, only 1100 votes 
behind the highest Labour man. His next colleague was not 
250 votes behind the lowest Labour candidate returned, though 
there were seven anti-Socialists in the fray against four Labour 
men for the four seats available. Mr. Cohen was third upon 
the poll, and but for the scattering of votes might have had 
with him two other colleagues who were close behind. As it 
is, Labour holds three seats out of four, not being entitled at 
most to more than two. Skimming through the returns as a 
whole it appears that there is not more than one extra seat 
which the Labour party could have won under the most favour- 
able circumstances. There are plainly half a dozen which 
without any alteration except in the management of the nomi- 
nations could have been kept from them. With ten seats out 
of forty-two they would have had their full proportion upon the 
polling just held. That they are fifteen instead of ten is due to 
their discipline, or rather the want of it among their opponents. 
It is not due to their programme, though possibly they are to 
some extent assisted by the belief that their candidates are more 
devoted to its principles, whatever they may be, than some of 
the politicians adverse to it are to the platforms they announce. 
Labour men are not supposed to be too clever for their con- 
stituents, or capable of the unexpected developments experienced 
partymen occasionally discover, and thus their very want of 
certain capacities commends them as relatively “safe” men, 
despite of their venturesome programmes. The average elector 
understands them better because they take more pains to make 
him personally aware of their existence, and because they speak 
to him upon a footing of equality, appealing to his motives and 
understanding in a familiar dialect. In a democracy it is not 
well with the representative if he is too far ahead, or above the 
men and women upon whose suffrages he depends for his poli- 
tical life. Still on the whole it is not such considerations but 
the organisation and energy applied to electioneering that are 
fruitful year after year. After examination it becomes plain 
that it is principally to these, coupled with the neglect of 
counter strokes by the opponents of Labour, that the stride 
forward made by the party in this State is properly attributed. 

The South Australian election has been dealt with at length 
in connection with the Assembly because this is in many 
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respects the typical state of the Commonwealth, and the elec- 
tion is held upon the same suffrage. There have been fewer 
vicissitudes in our economic, financial and political development 
of recent years than among our neighbours. At the election 
of 1902 we seemed to have broken the power of the Labour 
party, and to have returned to paths of steady progress of a 
satisfactory if somewhat humdrum kind. The recent polling 
does not negative this assumption, except by showing that, 
without a proper combination among the sections opposed to 
risky experiments in State control, they cannot retain the 
majority in Parliament which their numbers justify. By inept 
inertia or factious rivalries they can hand the State over to the 
well-drilled minority, who are always on the alert to seize their 
opportunities. It pays Labour representatives better to be 
representatives than to follow their own trades, and it is there- 
fore more incumbent upon them to persuade their fellows that 
their presence in the Legislature is essential if the interests of 
the wage earners are to be diligently safeguarded. Our forget- 
fulness of the necessity for constant watchfulness has led us 
into the ditch in South Australia, and may lead the Common- 
wealth after us into a similar pickle. For here again our 
position is typical. The Federal Labour party, based upon the 
State Labour parties, supported by their local efforts, and sup- 
porting them in turn, is as united and efficient in its broad 
field as they are in their several parts of it. Mr. Watson really 
commands the whole of its cumulative resources. Always 
maintained upon a war footing everywhere, the party enters 
the arena well prepared for every contingency. Those opposed 
to it are as divided in the whole federation as they are in this 
State; and should a federal general election come, as Mr. 
Darling anticipates, at an early date, what is there to prevent a 
similar set of consequences? Mr. Reid and Mr. Deakin joined 
hands last year for the purpose of stopping the Labour advance, 
but, from the very outset, their endeavour was neutralised by 
a break away of the Radical Protectionists under Mr. Isaacs, 
who preferred, like Mr. Peake in South Australia, to enter into 
an alliance, with the Labour caucus mocking at its dangers. 
These dangers have been and are being depicted by the coali- 
tion Reid-McLean Ministry in sombre hues. Its own future 
is just as gloomy. Mr. Reid had but a nominal majority when 
he took office, and nothing in the interval has enlarged it. On 
the contrary, there have been continuous endeavours to put 
him in a minority, which either have succeeded or may succeed 
at any moment. There again it is a South Australian Senator, 
Sir Josiah Symon, who has imperilled the life of the Ministry 
from motives hard to divine. Faults of temper, an over- 
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bearing disposition, and large resources of vituperation, have left 
him unpopular in Adelaide, where his supremacy at the Bar has 
long been unchallenged and his forensic abilities are highly 
esteemed. The responsibilities of office have not proved suffi- 
cient to check his animosities, or prevent him from exercising 
them upon the High Court Bench with greater freedom than 
he has heretofore employed them upon any weak Judge whom 
his brief required him to browbeat. A petty question of 
expenses has been made the occasion for some very painful 
and undignified passages between himself as Federal Attorney- 
General and the Chief Justice, Sir Samuel Griffith. The re- 
criminations seem to have concealed for the time larger issues 
that may yet be dragged into the light. If these, as is alleged, 
imply an invasion of the independence of the Court, the 
rebound of the Minister’s assault is certain to be serious. 
The Court was appointed by the Deakin Ministry under an 
Act introduced, passed, and launched by the ex-Prime 
Minister himself, with fatherly solicitude. Nothing could 
bring about a dissolution of the Coalition following more 
quickly than an attack upon this “bulwark of the Constitu- 
tion,” reverenced on that ground by the ardent Federalists 
now sitting behind Mr. Reid, Unfortunately, he too appears to 
have been drawn into the fray and to have corresponded with the 
Judges in such a manner as to produce a public protest from 
the Chief Justice. No conduct could have been less defensible 
or more ill-timed from a strategic point of view. The Melbourne 
Age, like the Adelaide Advertiser, chafes at Mr. Reid’s reign. 
Putting by its recent warnings against Socialistic advances it is 
now prepared to risk any of them rather than consent to his 
continuance in office. The Protectionists in the Cabinet are 
being alternately irritated and cajoled in order to incite them 
to revolt. The Tariff Commission is being spurred on to bring 
in a preliminary recommendation of some kind which will 
sever Mr. Deakin and his associates from Mr. Reid’s Free 
Trade bodyguard. Advantage is also being taken of a pro- 
posed redistribution of seats, adopted by the Government on 
the advice of Sir Josiah Symon, which will deprive Victoria of 
a representative and add another to those from New South Wales. 
These, and every other cause of strife within reach, are being 
sedulously cultivated, so that when Mr. Reid meets Parliament 
in a fortnight he will have a hornet’s nest about his ears, It 
may be that he is not unwilling to meet it, his mature conclu- 
sion being that the sooner he gets to the country the better. 
If the House directly by vote, or indirectly by delays, chal- 
lenges his conduct of its business, it would suit him to dash to 
a dissolution rather than await the inevitable emergence of the 
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fiscal issue, which must shatter his present combination. The 
Labour party is feeling the force of his tongue in New South 
Wales and in Southern Queensland, as it has already felt it in 
Victoria, in Western and in South Australia, and is becoming 
more restive the oftener he speaks. It is, as always, ready to 
employ any dissolution against its divided opponents in the 
Commonwealth, and quite prepared to copy its last month’s 
tactics in this State. But the Caucus would prefer to deepen 
the existing Federal confusion for a time in order to grasp the 
largest possible share of power from the discords of its rivals. 
Seeing that the Ministry has no majority, that its dual party 
has no positive policy, that Mr. Watson, with the aid of Mr. 
Isaacs, can bring it down at any moment, and that Sir Josiah 
Symon has furnished them with at least two opportunities of 
scattering the supporters of the joint Cabinet, it is clear that 
the future is more in their hands than in those of the Prime 
Minister. In party generalship he is facile princeps, and may 
therefore tempt them to overreach themselves so as to play 
his game in spite of themselves. Apparently boldness of plan 
and swiftness of action are his only hopes, Under such con- 
ditions prediction is at a discount ; it is reduced to guess-work. 
The fact that Mr. Reid wishes to rush a dissolution may warn 
the Opposition from obliging so redoubtable a master of 
manceuvres with the opportunity he seeks. But it is at least 
questionable whether they can keep their men in hand long 
enough and closely enough to refuse him him his chance. In 
any case the anti-Labour parties, though now rallying in New 
South Wales with a fervour of unanimity that promises great 
things there, and may spread to the less united States on either 
border, unless they are knitted together without delay by these 
or some similar means, will go to the poll with no better pros- 
pects than they did in South Australia. The Labour party will 
not gain a Federal majority, but even if they lose a few seats 
the probability is that the coalition will either have broken or 
be at breaking point when the election is over. The three 
parties would then face each other in a new Commonwealth 
Parliamentunder circumstances that would leave Mr, Watson the 
balance of power if they do not at once put the Protectionist- 
Labour Alliance upon the Treasury benches. Having had one 
experience of holding office without authority the Caucus might 
possibly insist upon keeping the cross benches, offering “support 
for concessions” in legislation and administration to those whom 
they would put in power. But even if the present House sur- 
vives, and Mr. Reid struggles through the session, a feat of 
skill probably beyond him, he has then to announce his fiscal 
policy. That must be Free Trade, and must therefore dissolve 
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his Cabinet and his following early next year, if they should live 
solong. The South Australian precedent, unless in the mean- 
time it is laid to heart as a warning, would then be followed 
exactly, except that Mr. Reid, like Mr. Darling, would be at 
the head of a strong: section, and, unlike Mr. Butler, who was 
forsaken in his hour of need, would be able to make a des- 
perate struggle for life. At present Mr. Watson’s chances of 
an increase of strength are not as favourable as Mr. Price’s 
were, nor is Mr, Deakin by any means assured of Mr. Peake’s 
small measure of success. The likeliest outcome would be 
another almost equally divided Parliament and a prolongation 
of the present sterility and instability. C.R. 


[V.B.—Since this letter left Austraha the Recd Ministry 
has fallen, and Mr. Deakin has formed a Ministry.| 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


The Dominion Parliament was prorogued on July 20, after 
the longest and most laborious session on record, in the course 
of which the greatest problem of Canadian politics—the equit- 
able settlement of the claims of two nationalities and two religions 
—was finally settled. Never again will a controversy in regard 
to Separate Schools monopolise the attention of the businesslike 
legislators, each at his desk littered with papers, in the Houses 
of Parliament above the Chaudiére Falls. Now that Confedera- 
tion is working without a sign of friction, thanks to a long 
series of patient adjustments and re-adjustments carried out by 
statesmen of either language with a fine reverence for constitu- 
tional equity, Canada can concentrate all her efforts on the 
widening and deepening of her west-to-east (and east-to-west) 
line of commercial communications and on the expansion of 
her sea-borne commerce. 

The chief event of the past month was Mr. W. S. Fielding’s 
long-expected Budget speech. No tariff changes of far-reaching 
consequence were proposed, and the most interesting feature of 
a non-contentious Budget was the announcement of a surplus 
of $9,000,000 (equivalent to between 12 and 13 per cent, 
of the aggregate revenue), which, though considerably smaller 
than last year’s enormous excess of revenue over expenditure, 
is yet a striking proof that Canada’s prosperity has suffered no 
set-back. Following the example of Sir John Macdonald, who 
always took the credit of a good crop to himself and his party, 
and is said to have regarded Providence as a member (without 
portfolio) of his cabinet, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his supporters 
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insist that the growth of the Dominion since 1896—a turning- 
point in the economic history of the North-West—is mainly the 
result of the attainment of power by the Liberal party. Accord- 
ing to the invariable custom of statesmen from Nova Scotia 
(who keep to the “ anchored cling,” which is also a peculiarity 
of the Ohio school of transatlantic statecraft) Mr. Fielding did 
not express an overweening confidence in the future : 

We may all be proud of the great progress that Canada has made in the 
past ; and we can be no less proud that the conditions to-day are of the most 
hopeful character. I do not think that business is quite as keenly active 
to-day as it was a year or two ago. It will be correct to say that there is 
perhaps a larger degree of caution amongst our business men than there was; 
but that, on the whole, business is in a wholesome condition. Our industrial 
conditions are in good shape. There seem to be a few exceptions, as to which 
we have to make inquiries and see whether or not their difficulties are caused 
by the Tariff. From all parts of the country the crop reports are even more 
than usually favourable, and I think our industrial condition in the main is 
good. With every prospect of an abundant harvest on Jand and sea ; with our 
industrial establishments fairly well occupied ; with immigration flowing into 
the country as it is; with the eyes of the world centred on Canada as never 
before perhaps to the same extent ; with the record of the past and the out- 
look for the future, there is no reason why every Canadian should not feel the 
utmost confidence in the future of the Dominion. 


The Minister of Finance clearly understands that the develop- 
ment of the three prairie provinces (which are to be formally 
erected on September 1) is the keystone of the far-flung arch 
of Canadian prosperity. Unlike one or two of the more 
‘‘eastern-minded ’’ members of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Cabinet, 
he is not anxious to see any considerable increase of alien 
immigration into the West, which he regards as an imperial 
reservation to be kept, so far as possible, for the benefit of 
British subjects, and for those citizens of the United States 
who wish to return to their ancient allegiance, In dealing with 
a remarkable increase last fiscal year in the value of money 
orders issued in Canada and payable abroad, he gave a very 
significant analysis of the growth of this branch of the Govern- 
ment’s banking business. The countries in which the principal 
increases have taken place are the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Italy, Newfoundland, and Japan. In the case of 
France, Germany, Norway, and some of the other European 
countries, there have been small increases. The most notice- 
able growth, however, is in the case of Italy, on which orders 
were issued in 1904 for $546,283, whereas in 1900 the 
amount of such orders did not reach $60,000. Generally 
speaking, these facts are evidence that the people who have 
recently settled in Canada are finding profit in their labours. 
But it is also clear that the foreigner who does not spend his 
money in the land where he earns it—always an undesirable 
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alien in a new country—is becoming common in Canada. He 
is far too common in the United States, and the Dominion 
Government is not anxious that he should invade Canada. The 
disposition of patriotic Canadians to criticise the policy of 
seeking settlers in Europe is very marked at the present moment, 
and: it is possible to read between the lines of the following 
remarks by Mr. Fielding a somewhat strong condemnation of 
the plan of paying £1 per head for European emigrants as 
compared with 7s. for British settlers. 

I am aware that there is some discussion, perhaps a legitimate criticism, as 
to whether indeed we are not getting too many people into the North-West, 
as to whether or not there should be greater discrimination. I have an abiding 
faith in the great powers of Canada and its institutions to receive and to 
absorb and to assimilate people of all nationalities, and make them instruments 
for the working out of a great future for the country. Nevertheless, I appre- 
ciate the view which prevails, I believe, on both sides of the House, that we 
should be particularly anxious to bring into .that country a larger percentage 
of British immigrants. We are hopeful—it is right to have hope and faith in 
the ability of the country to absorb the foreigner—but, strong as our faith of 
that kind is, it must not prevent our putting forth special efforts to bring in 
immigrants who are from our Motherland. 


Naturally, the announcement, made a day or two before, of 
the appointment of a Tariff Commission, deprived the Budget 
proposals of much of their interest. The Commission, which will 
consist of the Minister of Finance, the Minister of Customs, and 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce, will begin its sittings at 
the end of September or the beginning of October. A start 
will be made in Ontario and Quebec, after which the Commis- 
sioners will travel through the Maritime Provinces, particular 
attention being paid to the existing difficulties in the way of the 
attempt to establish a “Pittsburg-on-Sea” in Cape Breton Island. 
A visit to the West will follow, a thorough investigation being 
made of the conditions of trade in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and British Columbia. In 1897 when the last Tariff 
inquiry was held, the Commissioners travelled Westward only 
as far as Winnipeg, and hardly enough weight was given to the 
wishes of the prairie farmers in the subsequent revision of 
import duties. It is the intention of the Government to collect 
and collate all available evidence in order that the new Tariff, 
which should be brought up in Parliament next summer, may 
be both scientific and elastic. Broadly speaking, Canada is to 
have a maximum and a minimum scale of import duties as well 
as a general list, in addition, of course, to the existing Prefer- 
ential Tariff, which is certain to be modified in some directions. 
[am assured on good authority (which is corroborated by a 
general survey of public opinion in different sections of the 
Dominion) that the inevitable effect of the revision will be both 
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a ‘‘lateral” and a “ vertical” increase in the value of the Cana- 
dian Preference to British manufacturers. In some cases the 
existing Preference of 334 per cent. will be reduced, in others 
it will be raised. But the general effect will be (1) to broaden 
the basis of its operation, and (2) to widen the gap between the 
foreigner and the exporter of the Mother Country and the 
sister Colonies. The wisdom of the Dominion Government in 
refusing to stretch the vast and growing body of Canadian 
industrial activities on a bed of Procrustes, consisting of hard- 
and-fast duties symmetrically disposed, cannot be questioned. 
Every Tariff should be a living organism rather than a mere 
mechanism incapable of adapting itself to changes in the 
economic environment. This principle of legislation, which is 
certainly neglected in South Africa, is accepted by both historic 
parties in the Dominion. 

Though of no great consequence in themselves, several 
of the Tariff readjustments announced by Mr. Fielding are 
obviously inspired by the principle of Preference. Canada 
is still busily engaged in weaving new threads into the 
Preferential bonds which hold together the outlying Pro- 
vinces of the Empire. The light wines of Cape Colony 
and the other South African communities are to have an ad- 
vantage over those of France, in order that the value of the 
present preferential arrangement to South Africa may be in- 
creased. Molasses exported from the West Indies by way of 
Newfoundland ports are to be admitted as though shipped 
direct to Canada—a change which will confer a slight benefit 
on Newfoundland’s entrepét trade, as well as on the tropical 
portions of British North America. “I may say,” said Mr. 
Fielding, “that we all appreciate the desirability of having 
preferential trade with our friends in Australia, and we have 
taken steps to let them know that we are quite willing to make 
preferential arrangements with them.” No doubt the alliance 
between Mr. Deakin and Mr. Watson, which has given the 
former a second term of office as Prime Minister, will enable 
Australia to close with this offer. 

If these be straws, then they are straws which show that the 
wind is steadily blowing in the right direction. Tariff Re- 
formers in this country are apt to overlook how much has 
actually been done by the Colonies in working out Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s world-wide scheme for the commercial defence of the 
Empire. Already Canada, New Zealand, British South Africa, 
and the West Indies are in partnership. 

Next to the Budget Sir Frederick Borden’s proposal that all 
Canadians who are not of age should undergo three annual 
trainings of twelve days each is the most important event of the 
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month. In certain quarters the proposal is regarded as merely 
a ballon d'essai or a bid for a little popularity. That is not the 
opinion of those who have observed the effect in Canada of the 
great object-lessons of the Russo-Japanese War, or of those 
who know the Minister of Militia. Sir Frederick Borden’s 
only son fell in South Africa, and memories of the Dundonald 
affair must not cause us to under-estimate his earnest desire to 
render Canada safe against a land attack. 


E. B. O. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
THE TRANSVAAL BUDGET. 


The Times correspondent telegraphing on July 11 from Pre- 
toria, sent the following news: 


The estimates for 1905-6 were laid before the Legislative Council to-day. 
The estimated revenue is £4,545,000, as against £4,250,000 in 1904-5. The 
expenditure is £4,457,520, as against £4,132,284, leaving a surplus of £87,480, 
which, the Treasurer explained, there was every reason to hope would be in- 
creased. For the year just closed the actual surplus was £370,222, of which 
£350,685 will be devoted to extraordinary expenditure, leaving a balance of 
£19,537 to be added to what is known as the consolidated revenue balance 
fund, which has been built up from revenue surpluses, the payment made by 
Natal for the ceded territory, and the realisation of bonds and other securities 
held by the late Government. This reserve fund will thus be brought up to a 
total of £1,571,070, of which £910,000 is accounted for by temporary loss on 
advances. The high figure is due to the peculiar circumstances of the country, 
The chief items in the estimated revenue are as follows: Customs, 41,600,000. 
as against £1,650,000 in the estimates for 1905 ; mining revenue, 41,115,000, 
as against £820,000. This item includes £275,000, half the profits of diamond 
mines, the other half being earmarked for reduction of debt ; native revenue, 
£575,000 ; posts and telegraphs, £495,000. 

The estimated expenditure includes increases on the following votes over 
last year’s estimates : £50,331, prisons ; £46,528, education ; £167,698, public 
works ; £37,900, agriculture and forests. Additional extraordinary expendi- 
ture, amounting to £347,442, has been provided for, but will be met out of the 
consolidated balances. 

These eminently satisfactory figures were a great disappoint- 
ment to certain gentlemen of the Opposition, who at once 
suggested that as the Transvaal had not been ruined (as they 
prophesied she would be), she should have a burden she could 
not carry at once placed upon her, so that their prediction might 
be made to come true. Fortunately Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, the 
Colonial Secretary, is a strong man, and knows that his busi- 
ness is to build up the prosperity of our new colonies without 
reference to anti-colonial politicians in this country. It isto be 
hoped for the sake of South Africa, if for no other reason, that this 
Government may see its way to carrying on until next spring. 
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THE BUTLER COMMISSION. 


Last month we noticed the Butler Commission’s Report from 
the home point of view, this month it may not be without 
interest to see what is thought in South Africa of that sensa- 
tional document. Reading the South African press one is 
struck by the general average of sense and moderation in dealing 
with the disclosures. The Cafe Times on Friday, June 16, 
had an article which summarised well the feeling about the 
Report. After stating that the home papers seemed “stunned ” 
by the revelations contained in the Butler report, the Cafe 
Times says : 


We, in South Africa, are not quite so much surprised, and, indeed, the British 
public must have a short memory if the blow was not softened for them by the 
recollection of the report by Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson, Financial Adviser to 
the Commander-in-Chief in South Africa, who instituted an inquiry into the 
Ordnance Department at Cape Town, and whose report is included among 
the papers published only two years ago by the Royal Commission on 
the War. It is true that Sir Fleetwood Wilson did not fly at quite such high 
game as Sir William Butler. But, nevertheless, as we pointed out at the time, 
his investigations showed the most lamentable state of things in the Army 
Service Department, and it showed also that certain of his Majesty’s officers 
were not above suspicion of putting public money in their private pockets. 


After giving an account of some similar points in Sir Fleet- 
wood Wilson’s and Sir William Butler’s reports, the Cape Times 
goes on: 


. it is hypocrisy to be surprised, after all that has passed, that disease 
and rottenness existed. And yet there are a great many things which are 
astonishing in this remarkable business, wo/ the least surprising being that Sir 
William Butler should have presided over the Commission of Inquiry. For 
according to Sir Fleetwood Wilson, this officer was responsible to a large extent 
for the unpreparedness which brought the subsequent confusion and mismanage- 
ment in its train. There is no evidence (says the Financial Adviser), “to 
show that any steps were taken at the Cape before the war to obtain informa- 
tion as to prevailing prices and local sources of supply, and it was not until 
four days before hostilities commenced that any serious attempt was made to 
forecast probable requirements. The then General Officer Commanding 
seems to have doubted the probability of war, and this may have made it 
difficult to press for supplies, but the Chief Ordnance Officer does not appear 
to have made any formal representation on the subject, or to have consulted 
the Home authorities.” It is characteristic of the British Government that 
the officer who had so much to do with the unprepared state of the South 
African base before the war, should be now appointed to sit in judgment over 
the shortcomings of his brother officers. 


That is the keynote of feeling in South Africa (we have put into 
italics the more important sentences), surprise at our sur- 
prise, astonishment at the choice of Sir William Butler to preside 
over the Commission. We think that the Cape Times in epi- 
tomising this for us has done a public service. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ARE WORKING MEN PATRIOTIC? 
To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1R,—Of the many surprising revelations to the Western nations which the 
war between Russia and Japan has disclosed, the enthusiastic patriotism of 
the Japanese nation as a whole is one of the most remarkable. It is not that 
the masses of the Japanese people have docilely obeyed the orders of the 
ruling caste, and allowed themselves to be driven as sheep to the slaughter, 
but a deep, passionate, patriotic feeling seems to pervade all classes of the 
population, even the lowest. So strong was the feeling in Japan prior to the 
war that the Government was almost forced from office because it delayed to 
take the final plunge till all diplomatic resources had been exhausted, and the 
Japanese Parliament had to be dissolved in order that the Executive might 
not have its hand forced prematurely. Since, however, the die was cast and 
war was declared, party spirit has, for the moment, ceased to operate, and 
both political parties are standing shoulder to shoulder in the united deter- 
mination to do everything possible to ensure the national success. 

Until a year or two ago Europeans looked on the Japanese as imitative 
children, and were disposed to view with some amusement the facility 
with which that people adopted the inventions and the science of the West, 
imagining, perhaps, that they would not be able to do much with their new 
toys when the time came to use them. During the last year Europe has 
beheld with astonishment, not unmixed with dismay, these islanders not 
merely display the greatest aptitude in the use of civilised appliances— 
whether of peace or war—but even better their instruction, and outstrip their 
teachers. The SZectator, in an article on October 22, spoke of the Japanese 
army as ‘‘ commanded by generals who never saw a European foe, and by 
officers most of whom have only had academic training, and in a campaign of 
seven months against soldiers like Kuropatkin’s have never known defeat. 
Its generals, not men of genius, have fought at least as well as Napoleon’s 
marshals ; its officers have died as readily as their opponents, whose supe- 
riors they are in training and method of military life ; its men—have they any 
equals as units in the field?” We may add that their medical, ambulance, 
and transport service are superior to anything hitherto known in war ; and as 
to the Japanese navy, it is needless to speak. Europe, therefore, no longer 
smiles ; it views the rise of this new nation with anxiety. 

But though it is surprising enough that the educated classes should have 
shown such remarkable aptitude and ability, is it not still more extraordinary 
that a semi-civilised people, naturally somewhat gentle and simple, should 
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have shown such a power of grasping the vital nature of the advance of Russia 
- to the Pacific? When we think of the remoteness of many parts of Japan, and 
the lesser measure in which the common people are influenced by newspapers 
et hoc genus omne, how are we to account for the fact that all classes have 
realised that the whole future of their country was involved in the result of 
this life-and-death struggle, and have shown themselves prepared to sacrifice 
their lives and all that they possess to wage it? This is one of the things we 
Westerners have got to learn; but it cannot but raise within us searchings of 
heart if we ask ourselves how we in Britain would have acquitted ourselves in 
like circumstances. 

Looking at past history—even in the great struggle with Napoleon—we 
relied a good deal on the pressgang and on subsidies. There never was a 
national uprising like that of the Japanese at any time. When the invasion 
of England by Napoleon seemed imminent there was a momentary fever of 
volunteering, but with the danger the enthusiasm quickly subsided, and even 
then the working classes were scarcely moved ; they did not take in the awful 
gravity of the situation. There was no rush to join even Nelson’s victorious 
fleet ; the admiral had to rely on compulsory service, to a large extent, to 
man his ships. 

When Napoleon set out to conquer Germany he had not before him a 
united nation, and German patriotism was almost dead. It needed the oppres- 
sion and barbarities of the French régime to awaken the national spirit, and 
it was under the harrow of the Corsican that Stein and Hardenburg laid the 
foundation of the military system of to-day. The most patriotic period of the 
Franco-German War was when the nation itself rose, under the direction of 
Gambetta and Chanzy; but the only result was to show the futility of 
improvised resistance to modern armies. 

British patriotism to-day is not without a smack of the café chantant. There 
is much lip patriotism and a good dealjof the singing of jingo songs, but when 
it comes to putting sentiment into action it is a different story. The working 
political theory is that the British are not a military people, and that nothing 
short of national disaster, actual or imminent, will make them so. Therefore 
lest evil should befall them, the politicians of either party continue to cry 
‘Peace, peace,” while they are all the while perfectly persuaded in their own 
minds that there is Danger. I speak, of course, of those who are conversant 
with Continental politics, who, after all, are the leading men on both sides. 
They assure the people that the Navy is our only and adequate defence, and 
that the possibility of landing a foreign army on these shores need not be 
seriously considered. Let it suffice to say that this opinion is not shared by 
military tacticians in Germany and France, and that the German Emperor 
looks forward to the day when he will be the strongest naval Power in the 
North Sea. Even on the assumption that the Navy is to be our sufficient 
guard, we do not set our house in order to render it so. For instance, ina 
panic we announce that a northern naval base is required by the new con- 
ditions resulting from a first-class German fleet ; but we make a fuss, buy 
afew hundred acres of land—and then, do nothing with it. Has a single 
practical step towards making an arsenal at St. Margaret’s Hope yet been 
taken 
\In spite of Mr. Balfour’s optimism, many of us are not convinced that an 
expeditionary force sufficiently powerful could not be successfully landed on 
eur shores. If one takes the case of Germany as the possible invader, pre- 
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parations might be made at Emden (which seems recently to have been 
specially fitted for such a purpose), Wilhelmshafen, Bremerhafen, in the Elbe 
and the North Sea Canal, without necessarily attracting attention. The ships 
of half a dozen of the greatest steamer lines in the world are always available 
there, so that the difficulties of transportng an adequate force cannot be con- 
sidered insuperable, nor are they so considered by the German War Office. 
No doubt Mr. Balfour’s utterance will be cordially endorsed at Berlin. 

It is perfectly conceivable that a landing might be effected with that sudden- 
ness which is the characteristic of modern war. The difficulties of the invader 
would no doubt be serious, but with our present military system our own 
difficulties would be greater still. I do not profess to have any military 
knowledge, and therefore I only allude to this contingency for the purpose of 
my subsequent argument. Let once British soil be violated byan invader 
and the latent patriotism of every Briton will be raised to fever heat. If every 
man between twenty and thirty were a trained soldier belonging to a distinct 
corps with a rallying-point, a depot with all the munitions of war where he 
would at once gather, patriotism would have a practical! and effective outlet. 
Under the same circumstances, but without a manhood trained to arms, we 
should have only desperation and confusion. It is urged by some that rifle 
clubs are all that is necessary. It is obvious that it is not merely the ability 
to shoot, but the familiarity with organisation and discipline which is as 
essential as familiarity with firearms. The Duke of Norfolk’s Commission 
came to this conclusion. Mr. Arnold Forster has arrived at an opposite one. 
He says we do not need general military training decause we are an island. 
Japan did not consider her hegemony secure because she is an archipelago, 
though the naval power she dreaded was relatively weak. 

But if it be granted that we ought to train our youth to military service, the 
question remains—Is it practical politics? Will the British working man 
accept the burden when it becomes a personal one? At present, unlessa 
working man is a soldier or a volunteer, he does not consciously make any 
sacrifice for the protection of his country. He pays taxes on beer, tea, and 
tobacco, but he does not connect the price he pays for these things with the 
Army or the Navy. He takes them as part of the established order of things. 
When he pays his local rates in hard cash it is another matter, and he does 
connect the payment with lighting, paving, police, or what not. He may 
grumble at what he considers municipal mismanagement, but on the whole he 
pays with a good grace. Of imperial taxes he knows nothing ; of the reasons 
for maintaining an army and navy he has, for the most part, the vaguest pos- 
sible idea. But does it follow that the working man would shirk his duty to 
his country if he understood it? I have lived among working men all my life, 
and | think I know something about him. I believe him to be essentially and 
genuinely patriotic at bottom. He has the same ties of home and kindred, of 
sentiment and tradition, as those of higher station, though his ideas may be of 
a somewhat different kind. He is constantly making the greatest of sacrifices 
for his home, and for religious and other objects which appeal to him; he is 
prepared to make them in the cause of his country—when he comprehends it. 
Take an average youth, a mechanic or a collier, send him to Australia, to 
Canada, or the States. When he returns home, five or six years later, he is a 
different man. In nine cases out of ten he comes back an Imperialist ofa 
pronounced type; he has realised at once the greatness and the smallness of 
his native land and the existence of other nations than his own. This, the 
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best of all educations in the patriotic sense, cannot of course be shared by the 
vast majority. They must perforce spend their lives in a very narrow sphere, 
with ‘ut little opportunity of knowing much about what goes on beyond it. The 
miner or the artisan naturally objects to losing a year of his son’s earnings at 
a time when he expects to get back a little of what he has spent on him asa 
child, because 10 adequate reason appeals to him to justify the sacrifice. The 
politician says to him, “ My friend, there is no need for you to make any 
sacrifice. I assure you the country is in no danger, and if it were, our fleet will 
keep the enemy out and the seas open for the ships, which will continue to 
bring you your bread and meat. Rely on me and my Party, and give me your 
vote.” Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform, avd the Big Loaf. 

Under such circumstances, why blame the working man? Instead of hood- 
winking him, why not treat him as an intelligent, partially educated, human 
being? Let the M.P. and the Press tell him in plain straightforward language 
what the true state of the case is. Until the Mational Review began to talk 
in plain language to the middle classes about Foreign Affairs, and took the 
trouble to explain to the man in the street what had till then been the secrets 
of diplomatic circles, the middle classes were nearly as much in the dark as is 
the working man. Treat the latter through his own Press in the same way, 
adapting the instruction to his comprehension, and it will not be without con- 
siderable effect. It will appeal first to the more intelligent and thoughtful, but 
by degrees the leaven will begin to leaven the lump. By means of lectures 
and discussions in working men’s clubs, if conducted by really competent 
speakers, great interest would be aroused—all the more if it were clear there 
were no party axe to grind. 

Assuming, then, that with fuller knowledge the objection of the working man 
to general military training may be overcome, we may now consider how such 
sacrifice as is involved may be reduced to a minimum. The age at which 
training would be easiest and of greatest value is at about eighteen. Boys 
leave school and begin to work at about fourteen. During the next four years 
they contribute substantially to the home income, their wages being from 5s. 
to 12s.a week. As at eighteen the young man not infrequently begins to pay 
“ board,” and reserves his surplus earnings for himself, he begins to be of less 
importance to the family exchequer. A little later he probably marries, and 
separates himself entirely from the parental roof. It is about the age of 
eighteen that youths are apt to be the most difficult and unruly. They are 
just released from the restraints of childhood, and have not begun to feel those 
of responsible manhood. 

Apart from its military aspect the value of discipline to youth is undeniabie. 
It is one of the great evils of the present age that discipline in private life is so 
much relaxed. I have had some considerable opportunities of observing the 
effects of compulsory service on the Continent, and, without justifying its 
abuses, I have no hesitation in saying that where the officers are considerate 
and sensible, the period of service is not unpleasant, and is a most valuable 
education in many ways, both mental and physical. 

A youth leaving his work for a year’s training at eighteen would not lose 
touch with it to any serious extent ; but coupled with this is a moral obligation 
on the employer for whom he has worked to receive him back orrhis return from 
service. During his period of service each man should receive a shilling a 
day, rations, and barrack accommodation ; and liberal exemptions should be 
made in the case of the sons of widows ard other special cases. 
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After the year’s training the obligation to drill for a fortnight in the year 
should continue for five years (subject to permission to emigrate), rejoining for 
that period the regiment in which a man has previously served, thus maintain- 
ing a feeling of esprit de corps. In order to minimise the inconvenience to 
employers, not more than five per cent. of the youths regularly employed by 
any firm, between the ages of eighteen and twenty-three, should be called out 
atone time. This might be met, in the case of large employers, by keeping 
on their books a staff sufficiently large to allow of one or two youths being 
absent in turn. The short drill time should not be in summer only, but go on 
constantly throughout the year. The great difficulty with Volunteer camps is 
when a number of adults want to go to camp atthe sametime. By sucha 
rotation as that suggested, going on throughout the year, the inconvenience 
would scarcely be felt, and the same arrangements which are now mace to 
allow youths to take their annual holiday would suffice to prevent disturbance 
of the business. On railways and other large concerns there is already a 
relief staff adequate for the purpose. Employers are not, as a rule, unwilling 
to afford reasonable facilities for Volunteer work ; what they object to is the 
withdrawal of a large number of their men at one time, which is not only 
inconvenient, but may even necessitate the total, or partial, stoppage of the 
works for the time being. 

The conclusion I desire to advance is that the assumed unwillingness of the 
working classes to make the necessary sacrifices to give us a nation trained 
to arms, ready to rise ata moment’s warning to repel an invasion of their 
country, is a pure assumption. The conditions of the near future are 
admittedly new. Civilisation has not put an end to war, nor is “ the good old 
rule, the simple plan, that he shall take who has the power, and he shall keep 
who can,” obsolete. The spread of commerce was to be the bond of union 
among nations ; trade has become the bone of contention among them. We 
are reminded in Holy Writ that it is the strong man armed, keeping his palace, 
whose goods are in peace. While an invasion of this country may not in itself 
constitute an object for a possible foe, a temporary occupation in force would 
suffice to wring from a helpless and paralysed people concessions which would 
be its death-warrant as a nation. By all means let the Fleet be our first line 
of defence, but do not let it be, as Tennyson thought, our “all in all.” And 
do not prejudge the earnest patriotism of the rank and file of the British people 
till they have shown that, £nowing the possibility of conflict with the military 
nations of the Continent, they refuse to put themselves in a position to defend 
their hearths and homes. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


GEORGE BLAKE WALKER. 


“THE RHODES TRUST” 


To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


SirR,—If I venture to ask space in your Review for a letter, it is because I 
know the deep interest you have always taken in Imperial and Colonial 
matters, and how prominent a part you have played in b inging South 
African affairs in particular before the public at home. There is a matter 
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which greatly concerns us in South Africa, and which affects, though no doubt 
in a less degree, the whole Empire, and that is the administration of the vast 
sums of money left by our great leader, Mr. Rhodes, when he died three 
years ago. A very large sum was to be devoted to scholarships, and the 
organisation of this is understood to be in the able hands of Doctor Parkin, 
who from time to time has let the public know what he was doing. With 
regard to the residue of the estate we know nothing. Mr. Rhodes appointed 
a very distinguished body of men to administer the money left by him, but 
what do they do? Weare not told. Lord Milner, in whom every British 
South African has the most unbounded confidence, is believed to be a 
“sleeping” trustee and to have taken no part in the work. Earl Grey is 
Governor-General of Canada and Doctor Jameson Prime Minister at the Cape; 
obviously these gentlemen have duties which come before the administration 
" of a trust, however important. This leaves us with Lord Rosebery, a dark 
norse on Imperial matters, Mr. Lewis Michell, up to nowa Cape Minister 
though about to become the head of the Chartered Company in England, 
Mr. Beit, whose devotion to Mr. Rhodes’ memory is known to us all, and the 
pro-Boer Mr. Hawkesly who appears to be both a trustee and the solicitor to 
the Trust. What we want to know—and I ask the question in no unfriendly 
spirit to the trustees, who are some of them men of unusual distinction—is 
whether it would not be possible for them to publish an annual account of 
their work, telling us on what the money is spent and what proportion of 
it goes in organisation and office expenses? At present the public do not 
know whether there is any programme of any kind, whether the money 
is given in a haphazard way to all sorts of institutions all over the world, or 
even whether it is not given at all, but re-invested. We all suppose that 
Mr. Rhodes’ subscriptions are continued, and we, in South Africa, wish that 
he were here now to encourage much good work which has been inaugurated 
since his death, but which has, as far as I can hear, been unable to attract 
the attention of his trustees. 

Lord Rosebery and his colleagues have full powers, of course ; they can deal 
with the money absolutely freely and they can continue to withhold informa- 
tion from the public ; but I would venture to suggest that they would act in 
the best interests of the Trust if they would vouchsafe some account of their 
work, and thus check the gossip of a whole sub-continent and allay the 
curiosity which the secret handling of millions is always bound to produce, 

I am, yours, &c., 

BULUWAYO, June 23, 1905. RHODESIAN. 
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tion. By J. CHurTON COLLInNs. 

Some Differences between Scotch and 
English Christianity. By the Rev. 
WIL11AM CUNNINGHAM, D.D. 

The Influence of the New German Com- 
mercial Treaties on British Industries. 


By W. A. S. HEwins (Secretary of the | 


Tariff Commission). 

Children’s Rights. By the Right, Hon. Sir 
Joun E. Gorst, K.C., M.P. 

Greater Britain (including our Special Letter 
from Australia). 

Correspondence—Gunnery. By Rear-Ad- 
miral CLARKR. 


JULY 1905 


Episodes of the Month. 

British Foreign Policy. By A, B, C, &c. 

Japan’s Trafalgar (with a Map and a Plan). 
By H. W. Witson (Author of ‘‘ Ironclads 
in Action”’). 
The Expansion of Utopia. 
W. PEMBER REEVEs. 
The Butler Report. By X. 
Freemasons in France. By Dr. WILLIAM 
BARRY. 

Some Further Impressions of Eton. By 
Viscount TuRNouR, M.P. 

American Affairs. By A. MAURICE Low. 

Lessons of the South African War. By 
STUDENT. 

Why were Colonial Preferences Given Up? 
By the Right Hon. J. PARKER SMITH, M.P. 

Glimpses into the Mind of a Child. By 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 


By the Hon. 


| Army Reform on National Lines. By 


Major-General Sir EDMUND BaRROw, 


K.C.B. (Commanding Peshawar District, 
India). 
Greater Britain. 
Correspondence—Gunnery. By GUNNERY. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


The Organ of Constructive Imperialism 
6d. Every Saturday 6d. 


READERS of the National Review have felt for some 
time the lack of a corresponding organ of Imperialist 
opinions among the Weekly Reviews 


Between and the 


The Times National Review 
Daily Monthly 


THE OUTLOOK 


Weekly 


in its new form makes an INDISPENSABLE LINK. It is, 
above all, the uncompromising exponent of Constructive 
Imperialism and of Social Reform with a view to the 
maintenance of National Efficiency. The Outlook, true to 
its name, ignores no salient aspect of life or thought at 
home and abroad, and will be found to present each week 
the most complete survey of events and ideas in Art, 


Science and Letters at home and abroad. 


THE OUTLOOK 


the most vigorous, varied and osiginal of the leading 
Weekly Reviews. 


